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WE ARE SAVING PAPER 


TO SAVE PAPER, and in conformity with the re- 
quests and regulations of the Federal authorities, we 
have increased the size of the type-page of the Journal 
and have eliminated the leading between the lines. The 
effectiveness of these changes is shown by the fact that 
in the section devoted to articles two pages now contain 
as much material as three formerly contained. This is a 
war measure, done in preference to cutting down the 
actual contents of the Journal. We plan to go back to 
our normal format as soon as possible. 





SOME NEW ‘FAUSTSPLITTER’ 


ALEXANDER TILLE’s great work Die Faustsplitter in der Literatur des 
sechzehnten bis achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (Berlin 1900) revealed in an un- 
expected manner the great interest that the Magus Faust aroused among 
the European public, especially the German public, for nearly three cen- 
turies, until the old Magus was replaced by the greater Magus that Goethe 
created. The Faust books and the Faust play appealed both to the edu- 
cated and the common people, the puppet shows were primarily intended 
for the common people. Tille’s Faustsplitter, taken as they are for the most 
part, from learned works, the works of theologians, historians, philologists, 
and jurists, show the attitude of the educated. Tille has done his work so 
well that comparatively few allusions to Faust have been found since the 
publication of his collection. The most important addition is the collection 
of Anton Kippenberg, Neue Faustsplitter, published in the Jahrbuch der 
Sammlung Kippenberg (Leipzig 1921 ff.) 1 (1921), 321 ff., rv (1924), 282 ff., 
vit (1930), 249 ff., rx (1931), 198 ff. Since then a few scattered Faust- 
splitter have seen the light. A. Steiner published an Italo-German Faust- 
splitter in MLN, tiv (1939), 286. I found an English Faustsplitter in 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary of the end of the 16th century (MLN, xiu 
(1927), 353 ff.) and an American Faustsplitter in the works of Increase 
Mather (Germanic Review xv (1940), 20 ff.) 

In the following I wish to present some new Faustsplitter of various 
interest chronologically arranged according to languages. 


ENGLISH 


1672 Tue Rev. OLIveR Heywooon, B.A. 1630-1702: His AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Diaries, ANECDOTES AND Event Books. In three volumes with illustra- 
tions. Edited by J. Horsfall Turner. Brighouse 1882-83. (A fourth volume 
was added in 1885.) 

Vol. I, p. 344. Extract taken from Event Book. 


There was one Capt: Clark that lived in London in the sicknes time came down to Not- 
tingham, where he dyed, left a wife and son, his wife is marryed again, the son hath been some- 
thing unruly, addicted to vain expences, had used to steal tobacco out of his own fathers shop 
in London, and sell it to maintain his prodigality—his father in law sent him to school to a 
non-conformist minister, about 4 miles off—the master after a while saw his wild courses, 
endeavoured to rectify him, but could not, sent for his father in law to come over, he told him 
he must take his son home again, for he could doe no good with him, he intreated him to let 
him stay a while longer, make further tryal, he yielded, but the boy was dissatisfyed, because 
he got not mony enough to spend, light of Dr. eons, Ne found his way of getting wealth 
by a covenant with the devil, got the words of the contract there expresst, went to the back- 
side of the orchard one evening, graved the words on a pale with his knife, sprinkled his blood 
in the letters and subscribed his name—went in, slept a little, was troubled at what he had 
done, rose early in the morning, thinking to cut out the letters, but coming thither the pale 
was gone, he was more affrighted, kept solitary, sitting in his chamber, a motion comes into his 
mind, to rise and walk out to such a back-lane, he did so, there he met the devil with a bag 
of mony, who said pretty youth, what aileth thee to be so sad? thou art kept short, and its 
pitty thou hast not mony to spend but giue thy soul to me and thou shalt have mony enough, 
and I know thou art troubled in thy learning, but thou shalt be the best scholar in the schoole, 
and able to teach thy master,—the boy was sore affrighted, said nothing, but offered to goe 
away, the devil called again and askt him what he would do, at last the boy said he would 
consider of it, the devil would give him a sign, and told him as he went up starres into his 
chamber if he laid down one shilling, he should take up two, which the boy tryed, keeping his 
eye upon it, and took up two, the devils shilling he resolved to spend first to try if it was good 
money, and it went current, but the boy began to be troubled, told his master the whole story 
his master sent for his father, the father came not, but said its but some of his old tricks, the 
master sent again, signifying that it was an extraordinary case, he came, the youth down on 
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his knees and told all, desired their help, prayers—the boy reformed exceedingly, prayed much, 
one night was praying, the devil came, bad him give over, he could not, the devil threatened 
to bring the pale, he prayed still, leaning on his bed-side, the bed lifted up leisurely till it was 
beyond his reach, he then rose up, opened his bible at gen. 3 the seed of the woman—shal— 
laid it on the bedside, the bed came gradually down again he fell to his prayers, is very penitent, 
expresseth his great desires to be a minister. 1 that he may glorify god as he hath much dis- 
honored him. 2 because he hath a sufficient estate to maintain him (having 140 li per an) 
that he need not be under temptations in that calling—this story Mr. Whitehurst a non- 
conformist minister told at! flansit—having had it from good hands at Nottingham, himself— 
Mtris prudence Hatfield saith since that she heard this youth preach in private-meeting in 
Nottingham, since Micalmas—he is not yet seventeen yeares of age,—1672: this story is fur- 
ther confirmed, and at this instant June 18, 1674 he is a preacher towards york, an eminent 
man, but is much troubled about the pale, that was taken away. 


The Rev. Oliver Heywood was a non-conformist minister highly re- 
spected in non-conformist circles for his Christian character and devotion to 
the church. His story throws unexpected light upon the way in which the 
Faustus book was regarded in the English middle classes during the second 
part of the seventeenth century. It must have been well known, else this 
inexperienced boy not yet seventeen years old would not have conceived 
the idea of conjuring up the devil with the aid of this book. Very little is 
known about the history of the English translation of Spiess’s Faust-Book 
beyond the fact that it inspired Marlowe’s great tragedy and the informa- 
tion we get in H. Logeman’s various notes to the English Faust-Book. In 
England as in Germany, at the time, and in the American colonies? Faustus 
was taken seriously. It was the time when a pact with the devil was con- 
sidered a terrible possibility. 

It is not likely that the Faustus-book used by the boy was identical with 
the English Faust-Book of 1592. The contract which in the old Faust-Book 
as in the German original is given in two forms (chapters 4 and 6) is too 
long to be inscribed upon a pale. There must have been a shorter form. The 
boy’s only object is to obtain money, Faust in chapter 6 is concerned only 
with obtaining learning and wisdom. It is true the devil promises the boy 
that he shall be the best scholar in the school but that evidently was not 
the real object of the boy. 

A similar story also founded upon facts is related of a printer’s appren- 
tice in Leipzig in 1707. (Tille no. 394, also Jahrbuch der Sammlung Kippen- 
berg vit, 252.) With the aid of a copy of Dr. Fausts Héllenzwang the ap- 
prentice conjures the devil to raise a treasure. Later he also repents and 
finds forgiveness. 


1678 THE WoNDERS OF THE LITTLE WorLD Or, A GENERAL HIsTORY OF 
MAN IN Srx Books. Collected from the Writings of the most approved 
Historians, Philosophers, Physicians, Philologists and others. By Nath. 
— M.A. and Vicar of Trinity Parish in the City of Coventry. London 
1678. 


Book V. Chap. xx (p. 515). Of the most famous Magicians, Witches, and Wizards, and their 
mutual Contests; their Diabolical illusions and miserable ends. Section 4. There was within the 
memory of our fathers (saith Camerarius) John Faustus of Cundligen, a German, he had learned 
the Black Art at Cracovia in Poland; he meeting one day at the Table with some who had 
heard much of his Magical tricks, was earnestly entreated by the company to shew them some 
sport: he (overcome in the end by the importunity of his pot-companions, who were also 


1 Flansit doubtless an error in the original manuscript for Flansil, the name of a locality 
repeatedly mentioned in volume 1 of Heywood’s autobiography, cf. Index Locorum p. 371. 
( O03 . Increase Mather and Dr. Faust. An American ‘Faustsplitter,’ Germanic Review xv 
1 20 ff. 
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well armed in the head) promised to shew them whatsoever they would have: they with a gen- 
eral consent require him to bring into the place a Vine laden with ripe Grapes ready to be 
gathered: for they thought because it was in the month of December, Faustus could not shew 
them that which was not: he condescended to them, saying, That forthwith before they 
stirred from the Table, they should see the Vine they desired, but upon this condition, That 
they should not speak a word, nor offer to rise from their places, but should all tarry till he 
bad. them cut the Grapes, and that whosoever should do otherwise, was in danger to lose his 
life: They having all promised to obey him, Faustus so charmed the eyes of these drunken 
Revellers, that they saw (as it seemed to them) a marvellous goodly Vine, and upon the same 
so many Bunches of ripe Grapes (extraordinary great and long) as there were men sitting at 
the Table. Enflamed with the daintiness of so rare a thing, and being very dry with much 
drinking, every man takes his Knife in his hand, looking when Faustus would give the word, 
and bid them cut the Clusters. But he having held them a while in suspense, about this vain 
piece of Witchcraft, behold al] the Vine and the Bunches of Grapes were in the turn of a hand 
quite vanished away. And every one of these drunken Companions thinking he had a Cluster 
of Grapes in his hand ready to cut off, was seen to hold his own Nose with one hand, and the 
sharp Knife with the other to lop that off; so that if any of them had forgot the Conjurers 
lesson, and had been never so little too forward, instead of cutting a Bunch of Grapes, he had 
whipt off his own Nose. This Faustus, saith J. Wierus, was found dead by a Bedside in a certain 
Village within the Dutchy of Wirtenburg, having his Neck broken, and the House wherein he 
was, beaten down at midnight. 


The authorities given in the margin are Philipp Camerarius, Operae 
Horarum Subcisivarum, Francofurti 1602, Cent. I, cap. 70, p. 314/5 (Tille 
no. 54); Joannes Wierus, De Praestigiis Daemonum, Lib. 2, cap. 4, Basileae 
1568 (Tille No. 17); Lonicerus, Theatrum, p. 140. It is the Theatrum 
Historicum first written in German by Andreas Hondorffius, then turned 
into Latin and enlarged by Philippus Lonicer, Francofurti 1575 (Tille no. 
23). 

In Section 2 of the same chapter Wanley gives the story of the Bohemian 
sorcerer Zyto, in some ways the counterpart of the German Faustus. His 
sources are M. Delrio, Disquisitiones M agicae, 1599, |. 2. Quaestio 30, p. 365 
and Quaestio 6, p. 129, Camerarius, Operae Horarum Subcisivarum, cent. 1. 
c. 70, p. 314, Gaspar Schott, Physica Curiosa |. 1, cap. 16, p. 57. Wiirzburg, 
1662, 2nd ed. 1667. Delrio gives as his source the Bohemian History of 
Dubravius, Bishop of Olmiitz, written in Latin. 

Nathaniel Wanley’s The Wonders of the Little World is a curious collec- 
tion of old stories, anecdotes and traditional material to illustrate the ways 
of man, the little world. The book was republished several times. According 
to the Dictionary of Nat. Biography the best of the later editions are those 
of 1774 and 1806. The edition of 1806 gives the story in substantially the 
same form as the original edition but with modernized spelling. The edition 
of 1774, not accessible to me, must have contained the story. In recent times 
a short extract of Wanley’s book was edited by J. C. Furnes: The Wonders 
of the Little World, by Nathanael Wanley. Ithaca, N. Y. 1931. Here the 
Faust story has been omitted. 


1697 WitL1AM TurRNER, A Compleat History OF THE Most REMARK- 
ABLE PROVIDENCES, BOTH OF JUDGMENT AND MERCY, WHICH HAVE HAPNED 
IN THIS PRESENT AGE. London 1697. 


Chapter xcvim: Satan hurting by False Promises or Threatenings. 

Section 5. It were not difficult to give more Instances of Diabolical Illusions in this kind, as of 
Dr. Faustus, of Cundligen, in Germany, who, after he had entertained others with deceitful 
Banquets, and cheated himself with false Hopes, at last was found dead in a certain Village, 
near Wirtemberg, with his Neck broke, and the House beaten down with a terrible Storm. 
Chapter cxxvimi (in the table of contents it is no. 125): Divine Judgments upon Curiosity. 
Section 4. There was within the Memory of our Fathers (saith Camerarius) John Faustus, 
of Cundligen, a German, who had learned the Black Art at Cracovia in Poland. This wicked 
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Wretch is reported to have led about with him an Evil Spirit, in the likeness of a dog; and being se 
at Wittenburg, an Order was sent from the Emperor to seize him, but by his Magical Delusions an 
he made his escape; and afterwards, being at a Dinner at Norimberg, j was secretly sensible t 
by an extraordinary Sweat which came upon him, that he was beset: whereupon he suddenly P 
paid his Reckoning, and went away, but was hardly out of the City Walls, ere the Sergeants 

and other Officers came to Apprehend him: Yet Divine Vengeance followed him, for coming D 
into an Inn, in a Village of th 


e Dukedom of Witenburg he sat 7 sad, and when his Host ra 
demanding the cause thereof, he answered, that he would not have him affrighted, if he heard Fe 
great noise, and shaking of the House that Night: which happened according to his own Predic- | 
tion, for in the Morning he was found dead by his Bed-side, with his Neck wrung behind him, a 





and the House wherein he lay was beaten down to the Ground. Wanly Hist. Man. en 
Turner gives as source of Section 4 Wanley’s History of Man (or The gI 
Wonders of the Little World). A comparison of Turner’s Section 4 with Sec- Hy 
tion 4 of Wanley (the preceding Faustsplitter) shows that the first sentence 
in both is identical, the rest is different. Wanley follows rather faithfully | 
the account of Philipp Camerarius (Tille no. 54) whom he cites as one of on 
his sources. Turner’s Section 4 after the first sentence is based on the ac- da 
count given in Johannes Manlius, Locorum Communium Collectanea on the be 
authority of Melanchthon (Tille no. 12). _ 
1704 JoNATHAN Swirt, A TALE oF A Tus, London 1704, p. 49, Section I. ge 
Introduction: sic 
The next is Dr. Faustus, penn’d by Artephius, an Author bonae notae, and an Adeptus: 
He published it in the nine hundred eighty fourth Year of his age (marginal note: He lived a R 
thousand.); this Writer proceeds wholly by Reincrudation, or in the via humida; And the Mar- 
riage between Faustus and Helen, does most conspicuously dilucidate the fermenting of the 
Male and Female Dragon. Le 
In the first German translation’ (Des beriihmten Herrn D. Schwifts of 
2 Médhrgen von der Tonne, Altona, 1729, p. 58) the passage reads: by 
Das andere ist D. Faust, so Artephius ein Autor bonae notae und rechter Adeptus 
geschrieben hat. Er gab solches in dem neunhundert und vier und achtzigsten Jahr seines P. 
Alters heraus. Denn tausend Jahr hat er gelebt. Dieser Scribent gehet nach dem Weg der Rein- M 
crudation, oder in via humida. Die Vermahlung des Fausts mit der Helena erkliret auf das 
deutlichste das Fermentiren das mannlichen und weiblichen Drachens. Z 
The edition of Swift’s A Tale of a Tub by A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol N 
Smith (Oxford 1920) is the only edition of the Tale that attempts to throw a 
light on Swift’s “Dr. Faustus penn’d by Artephius.” The editors state (p. 68) ‘n 
as to Dr. Faustus and the other stories mentioned in this connection, Tom C 


Thumb, Whittington and his Cat, The Wise Men of Gotham, that “Swift 
probably refers to the versions of these stories which were issued in chap- st 
books at the end of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth century. 





They will be found in Ashton’s Chapbooks of the Eighteenth Century.” The ” 
statement is not correct as to Dr. Faustus. The History of Dr. Faustus as ti 
given in Ashton’s collection (London, 1882), does not even mention Helen a 
nor does it contain any allusion to alchemy. The chapbook is based upon he 
the English version of Spiess’s Faust-Book greatly abbreviated and altered N 
in places. The important Helena episode is completely omitted. Swift’s f 
“Dr. Faustus penn’d by Artephius” has nothing to do with the English b: 
chapbook on Dr. Faustus. It must have been a book dealing, in part at 1 
least, with alchemy, as appears clearly from the statement that the mar- 
riage of Faustus and Helen explains the fermenting of the Male and Female 
Dragon. To the alchemists the combination of two chemical elements pre- = 
* A new practically identical edition of this translation srqeee in Altona 1748. The pas- G 
sage is, of course, found in later translations. Cf. _ Heinrich Waser, Satyrische und ernsthafte 
Schriften, von Jn. Swift, Hamburg und Leipzig 1756-1766, vol. m1 (1758), p. 80 and Dr. Jona- m 


than Swifts Mahrchen von der Tonne. Eine neue Uebersetzung mit Erliuterungen von dem 
Verfasser der Briefe eines reisenden Franzosen. Ziirich 1787, p. 40. The translator is R. Risbeck. 
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sented itself symbolically as a sexual union. (Cf. Goethe’s Faust ls. 1042 ff. 
and H. Stanley Redwood in the Journal of the Alchemical Society, vol. 1, 
pt. 18, pp. 73 ff.) 

There are two questions to be answered. Did Artephius write a book on 
Dr. Faustus? f not, was such a book ascribed to him? The best bibliog- 
raphy on Artephius, though not claimed to be complete, is found in John 
Ferguson’s Bibliotheca Chemica, Glasgow 1906, p. 50 f. He is mentioned in 
a number of modern works on the history of chemistry and alchemy refer- 
ences to which may be found in Ferguson. Also the titles of his works are 
given. Nowhere do we find a treatise on Dr. Faustus written by him. The 
case of Artephius, so far as our question is concerned, is succinctly stated by 
H. Kopp in Die Alchemie (Heidelberg 1886) 1, 100: 

Von Artephius, welcher im 12. Jahrhundert iiber Alchemie Einiges geschrieben hat, was 
spiter gedruckt worden ist, wollte man auch einen ungedruckt gebliebenen Tractat de vita 
proroganda haben: nach dem in der letzteren Schrift abgelegten Bekenntnis hatte Derselbe 
damals, als er sie zu verfassen noch im Stande war, durch richtigen Gebrauch des von ihm 
bereiteten Steines der Weisen bereits das respectable Alter von 1025 Jahren erreicht. Darauf 
hat im 13. Jahrhundert widerspruchslos der grosse Roger Bacon Bezug genommen, welcher in 
seinem Opus majus und dem Opus minus und in der Epistola de secretis operibus artis et naturae 
geriihmt hat, wie durch Erforschung des Geheimnisses der Alchemie das menschliche Leben 
sich auf mehrere Jahrhunderte verlingern lasse.* 


I will quote the passage from Bacon’s Opus Majus in the translation of 
R. B. Burke, Philadelphia 1928, m, 621: 

Artephius who traveled over all the regions of the earth in his search of knowledge, found 
Tantalus, teacher of the king of India, seated on a golden throne and discoursing on nature 
and on the motions of the heavens. This same Tantalus humbled himself and became a pupil 
of Artephius who is said in the book of his own philosophy to have lived for many centuries 
by means of secret experiments. 


The French librarian Gabriel Naudé in his celebrated work A pologie 
Pour Tous les Grands Personnages qui out esté faussement soupconnez de 
Magie’ (Paris 1625) discusses Artephius in Chapter 14. He mentions the 
tradition that Artephius through his magic managed to live 1025 years, a 
belief, he thinks, due to remarks of the alchemists and of Roger Bacon. 
Naudé also refers to the Italian humanist Hieronymus Cardanus (1501-76) 
who in his De rerum varietate, Liber 16, Caput 90, (Basileae 1557) discusses 
in detail a curious book by Artephius: Libellus de Characteribus Planetarum, 
Cantu et motibus Avium, rerum praeteritarum et futurarum, lapideque Philo- 
sophorum. The fact that Roger Bacon and Cardanus mention Artephius 
shows the chronological impossibility of Artephius having written a book on 
Dr. Faustus. 

Nor is there any evidence that such a book was ascribed to him in later 
times. Naudé knew Faust, for he refers to him in his A pologie (Tille no. 80) 
and in Le Mascurat (Tille no. 99). In the latter passage he calls Faust ‘un 
homme imaginaire.’ ‘une chimere des Allemans.’ It is more than likely that 
Naudé in his discussion of Artephius would have mentioned a book on Faust 
if he had known of such a book being ascribed to Artephius. In the great 
bibliography of alchemical books both printed and in manuscript up to 
1653 published by Pierre Borel® in Paris 1654, Artephius is credited with 

‘ — . also Lynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, N. Y. 1923/34, 
m1, 354. 
5 An English translation by J. Davies appeared London 1657, a belated anonymous 
German translation Leipzig 1787, cf. Tille no. 334. 

* Bibliotheca Chimica seu Catalogus Librorum Philosophicorum Hermeticorum in quo quatuor 
milia circiter, Authorum Chimicorum, vel de transmutatione Metallorum, re minerali, et Arcanis, 
tam manuscriptorum, quam in lucem editorum, cum eorum editionibus, usque ad annum 1653, 
continentur. Authore Petro Borellio Castrensi, Medico Doctore. Parisiis 1654. 
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four books but none dealing with Faust. Among the books listed is Libellus 
de Characteribus Planetarum etc. of which Cardanus had given a detailed 
account, also the one entitled De Vita Proroganda with the note ‘aitque 
(i.e., Artephius) se anno 1025 aetatis suae scripsisse librum suum.’ As no date 
and place of publication are given, the reference in both cases is to a manu- 
script copy. For both items Borel gives credit to Naudé. No modern scholar 
writing on Artephius ascribes to him a book on Faust. 

As long as there is no evidence whatsoever that a book on Dr. Faustus 
was attributed to Artephius, we must assume that Swift’s ‘Dr. Faustus 
penn’d by Artephius’ is the fictitious title of a non-existent book. We must 
reach this conclusion even though the books mentioned just before and 
just after Artephius’ Dr. Faustus are historical books. 

Swift’s intention was to satirize alchemy as he satirized Cabalism, 
Mysticism and Rosicrucianism (cf. Guthkelch and Smith, loc. cit. p. 347). 
The phantastic idea of the alchemists of representing the combination of two 
chemical elements as a sexual union offered a good target for ridicule. The 
union of Faustus and Helen Swift must have gotten from Marlowe’s tragedy 
or from the English Faust-Book, but he also knew the English puppet 
show of Dr. Faustus. He refers to it in ‘A Dialogue Between Mad Mullinix 
and Timothy’ written in 1728 where he mentions other puppet shows of the 
time (cf. Tille no. 404, Swift’s Works ed. W. Scott, Boston 1893, xm, 389). 
We know next to nothing about the details of the English puppet show of 
Dr. Faustus, but it must have sprung from Marlowe’s drama, as did the 
German Puppenspiel. In some of the German puppet plays Helen is intro- 
duced as the tool of Mephistopheles to win back repentant Faust. Helen 
probably also appeared in the English puppet show. The union of Faust and 
Helen Swift represents grotesquely but true to the manner of the alchemists 
as an alchemical process and the whole he attributes to that mysterious but 
world-famous Adeptus Artephius. He even knows exactly in which one of 
his more than a thousand years of life Artephius wrote the book. In ridi- 
culing Artephius Swift ridicules the whole tribe of alchemists. 


1715 A CompLeat History or MAGIcK, SORCERY AND WITCHCRAFT. Lon- 
don 1715, Vol. 1, p. 213.’ 


John Faustus being among some of his Companions when they were half drunk, was de- 
sired to play some of his Tricks, which was to represent a Vine full of Grapes, as a great 
Novelty in the Winter Season. He consented to satisfy their Curiosity, upon these Terms, that 
they should keep Silence, and not stir out of their Places, nor offer to pluck a Grape ’till he 
bade them, otherwise it would be to their own Damage. The desired Sight appeared, and every 
one had his Knife drawn and hold of a Branch, but were not to cut till he spoke the Word. 
When he had kept them a while in Suspence, all suddenly vanished, and every Man appeared 
to have hold only of his own Nose, and ready to have cut it off, if the Word had been spoke. 


1745 AN UNIVERSAL History oF ARTS AND SCIENCES. By the Chevalier 
Dennis de Coetlogon, Knight of St. Lazare, M.D. and Member of the Academy 
of Angers. London 1745. 


Vol. 1, p. 108 in the article entitled ‘Angels’: Frier Bacon, Dr. Faustus etc. 
if we believe the Romances of those days, were very familiar with the Devil, 
and used to be frequently and friendly visited by him. 


7 The author whose name does not appear on the title page, is Richard Boulton (fl. 1697- 
1724), an English physician, who acknowledges his authorship of the work in the preface to 
his Vindication of A Compleat History of Magick, Sorcery and Witchcraft, London, 1722. 
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FRENCH 


1617 HistorRE GENERALE DU MONDE, ET DE NATURE. Ov TRAICTEZ 
THEOLOGIQUES DE LA FABRIQUE, COMPOSITION & CONDUICTE DE L’UNIVERS, 
DIVISEZ EN TROIS LIVRES. 

Compose EN ESPAGNOL PAR LE R. P. P. VALDERAMA, Religieux Augus- 
tin, et traduict sur le manuscript Espagnol en nostre langue Frangoise, par le 
Sieur de la Richardiere, Interprete des Langues estrangeres pres sa Majesté 
Catholique. Paris 1617. 


Livre Troisiesme. Chap. x1, p. 169: 

Les enchanteurs Fauste et Agrippa, cheminans par pays, aux tavernes oi ils logeoient 
payoient leurs hostes d’une certaine monnoye, laquelle peu de iours apres, devenoit en piece de 
corne ou morceau de pierre de nulle valeur. 


Livre Troisiesme, Seconde Partie, Chap. vit, p. 316 (wrongly paged as 332): 

Fauste de Vitemberg, la lie de tous les endiablez, menoit tousiours avec luy en forme de 
chien, un Esprit qui parloit, et une fois craignant d’estre pris de la Justice, il se fit porter par 
ie Demon, en fin se retrouvant en un village pres be Vitemberg en une hostellerie, ov il faisoit 
une triste chere, l’hoste luy demanda ce qu’il avoit, auquel il dist, qu’encore qu’il luy semblast 
que la maison fust escroulee de ses fondemens, par les bruits et tintamares qu’il oiroit, qu’il 
ne se remuast aucunement, et la mesme nuict Fauste estant en son lict, le diable l’estrangla 
avec des bruits et tintamares espouvantables et nompareils. 


This French translation will be discussed below in connection with 
Cicogna’s Italian work. 


GERMAN 


1605 DAEMONOMANIA. UEBERAUS SCHREKLICHE HISTORIA, VON EINEM 
BESESSENEN ZWELFFJAHRIGEN JUNGFRAWLEIN, ZU LEWENBERG IN SCHLE- 
SIEN 


Welche der Vermaledeyte, Fewerspriitzende, Schlangenképffichte, Schandteuffel in diesem itzo 
lauffenden 1605. Jahr, von Liechtmesz bisz auff Himmelfahrt, aus Gottes verhengniisz, 
Leibhafftig besessen, sich offt sichtiglich sehen lassen, viel wunderbahre ding durch sie geredet, 
jhren Leib hin und her gestiirzt, die Zunge unter dem Gebett gehemmet, die Ohren verstopffet, 
und sie an jhren Sinnen und Gliedmassen so erbirmlich geplaget, das es ein steinern Hertz 
erbarmen mogen. 

Darinnen tractiret wird 1. Der gantze Historische Verlauff. 2. Die Exixpsois, Censura und 
Urtheil, von diesem Fal, so wol fundamentalischen Bericht von Besitzung der Teuffel. 3. Durch 
was Mittel der verdampte Mordgeist ausgetrieben, und das Magdlein errettet worden. 

Der Epicurischen, Sodomitischen, Centaurischen, Letztschwermenden Welt zum ab- 
schrecklichen Buszspiegel fiir die Augen gestellet, und in Druck verfertiget. 

Durch M. Tosram Serterum P. L. Caesar. der Christlichen Kirchen und Schulen der 
Keyserlichen Stad Lewenberg, in seinem Vaterland, Pastorem et Inspectorem. Mit approba- 
tion der Theologischen Facultet. Wittenberg. Anno 1605. 


AITI Das ander yvwpoua und kenzeichen, das der letzte grosmechtige Majestatische Ehrentag 
des Hern fiir der thiir ist, Immanis Diaboli furor et rabies . . . des Teuffels, der die Men- 
schenkinder fiirnemlich plaget auf viererley weise 1. Etliche besitzet er leiblich, Wie das 
Cananeische Jungfreulein und dis iibelgeplagte Megdlein. 2. Etliche Geistlich, durch falsche 
lehr, und allerley schandlaster. 3. Mit etlichen macht er verbiindniis, wie mit Johan Fausto 
und Christoph Wagnern. 4. Etlich fiihret er mit leib und Seel in der lufft hinweg. 


BIII° Wann man nun Hertzlich umb erlésung, zu dem Algewaltigen schlangentreter Jesu 
Christo geschriehen: so ist jhr der Sathan Bald schwartz wie ein koll, auff die Zunge: Bald in 
die Ohren: Bald in die Augen gesessen, und dieselben gehemmet, Bald hat Er sie schlaffendt: 
bald heiser gemacht, das sie Plétzlich kein wort reden kénnen, bald schrecklich zu bodem 
gestiirtzt, sonderlich wann sie den hochgebenedeiten allerheiligsten namen Jesu nennen sollen: 
Sobald aber das gebet aus gewesen, und man von Biblischen und Weltlichen Historien geredet, 
hatt sich als bald alle Stumpheit und Heiserkeit verlohren,und hatt der Sathan, von Juda, von 
Pilato, Herode, Fausto, Scoto, Welche er seine besten Freunde und nechsten riithe genandt, 
und von viel wunderbaren fellen, bericht gethan, mit anmeldung, Er sey auch dabey gewesen. 
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DIII* After giving fifteen examples of Satan’s activity among men the 
writer continues: 

Fiirs Sechzehende, hat David Brendel, welcher eilff wochen continue tag und nacht umb 
her Meglein gewesen, unter andern diese zwey denkwiirdige gesprech mit dem Sathan ge- 

ten. 

Erstlich hat er den bésen Geist gefraget, ob er auch umb den lieben Job, und des 
Cananeischen Weibes Téchterlein gewesen? Darauff der Teuffel geantwortet: Ja, er hette sie 
tapffer plagen helffen. Brendel: Bistu auch bey des Schmiedes auf der Platten in Meissen 
besessener tochter gewesen. Teuffel: Ja meiner gesellen waren Hundert da, den Reichen Man 
hab ich auch helffen zur hellen fiihren. Brendel: Kennestu auch den Verrether Judam? Teuffel: 
Er sitzet mir in der Helle zu nechste. Brendel: Hast du auch gekand den lincken Schecher, 
Pilatum, Herodem, D. Johannem Faustum, Christoph Wagnern, Johannem de Luna.* Teuffel: 
O diese sind meine besten freunde, Fausti Handschrifft mit seinem Blut geschrieben, hab ich 
in der Hellen. Brendel: Verbrennet sie nicht? Teuffel: O nein. Brendel: Was ist sie dir niitze? 
Teuffel: Ich mus sie haben, das ich sie aufflege, und Jhn damit iiberweise. 


The passage shows in a striking manner how deeply the life of Faust 
had affected the thoughts of the German people at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The incident took place eighteen years after the ap- 
pearance of Spiess’s Faustbook (1587), six years after that of Widman’s 
Faust (1599). The Wagnerbook appeared in 1593. The Faustbooks gave 
to the personality of Faust greater reality, definiteness and authority than 
mere oral tradition could have done. 


1605 AcHutT HEXENPREDIGTEN .... Gestellet und gethan durch Davidem 
Mederum, Pfarrherrn in der Stadt Nebra. Leipzig 1605. 

On p. 14 the author to prove that there are magicians enumerates the 
names of magicians famous in history: Zoroaster, Protheus, ‘ein Sohn 
Japeti,’ Gyges, Cynops, Moses Cretensis, Circes (sic), Medea, the popes 
Gregorius VII, Sylvester II, Alexander VI, Johannes XII, Julius II. “Item: 
Der Keyser Antoninus Caracallus, referente Dione, and zu unser Zeit 
Faustus, sein Discipulus and Scotus.’”® 

Meder’s Acht Hexenpredigten contain another reference to Faust on 
p. 40b which Tille has listed in his collection as no. 58. 


1651 Some interesting allusions to Faust in the seventeenth century are 
given by Julius Schwering in an article ‘Amadis und Faustbuch in den 
Hexenprozessen,’ Zt. f. deutsche Philologie Lt (1926) pp. 106-116. 

The Chancellor of the University of Giessen, J. O. Tabor, in his Racema- 
tiones criminalium definitionum exempla praeferentes, Strassburg 1651 p. 27 
considers it ‘‘ein schlecht indicium sortilegiae” that the defendant ‘ein oder 
ander mahl etwas aus Fausti des Zauberers Historia abgelesen: denn wenn 
das lesen dieser histori an sich selbsten unziemlich wire, so miissen zuvor- 
derst diejenigen strafbar sein, die solche histori zusammengetragen und 
publiciert haben” (loc. cit. p. 116). 

Schwering (ib. p. 115) also cites from Johann Deckherr’s law book De 
scriptis adespotis (2nd ed., 1681 p. 130) the question: ‘‘an infamis Amadisi 
et D. Fausti evidenter diabolicorum lectio juxta alia non atriciora sufficiens 
sit ad torturam indicium.” As to the reading of the Faustbook he arrives 
at a similar conclusion as the Chancellor of Giessen University: ‘““Faustum 


( 8 Johannes de Luna, the pupil and associate of Christopher Wagner in the Wagnerbuch 
1593). 

* Scotus here, as in the second passage of Seiler’s Daemonomania, refers to the Italian 
adventurer, magician and alchemist —— Scotto (Hieronymus Scotus), also called Scoti 
or Scottus, who in the last quarter of the sixteenth century found easy victims for his tricky 
schemes at the courts of German princes and elsewhere, the Cagliostro of the sixteenth century. 
Cf. Carl Kiesewetter Faust in der Geschichte und Tradition. Leipzig 1893 p. 528 ff. 
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vero cum gratia et privilegio editum, bonisque autoribus allegatum non 
indecentis neque puniendae lectionis, adeoque nihil prorsus at torturam 
huic adferri.” 

Faust was still to be reckoned with in the second half of the seventeenth 


century. — 
IT. 


1605 Palagio De Gl’Incanti, & Delle Gran Meraviglie de gli Spiriti, & di 
tutta la Natura. Diviso in Libri XXXXV. & in III Prospettive. Spirituale, 
Celeste, Et Elementare. 


Di Strozzi Cicogna Gentilhuomo Vicentino, Theologo, Filosofo & Dottor di 
Leggi, & Nuncio della Citta di Vicenza appresso la Ser. Rep. di Vinegia. 
In Vicenza, Ad instanza di Roberto Meglietti MDCV. Con licenza 
della Santa Inquisitione. 
Libro Terzo, Cap. x1, p. 301: Fausto & Agrippa incantatori, come scrivono molti, mentre 
andavono in viaggio, nelle taverne dove a iavano, pagavano l’hoste con certe monete, le 
quali dopo alquanti giorni, diventavano pezzi di corno, overo schiegge di pietra di niun valore. 
Marginal note: Fausto & Agripa spendono danari che diventano pezzi di corno, 


Libro Quarto Cap. vm, p. 402: Gio. Fausto di Vitemberga solennissimo mago, & feccia di 
tutti gl’indiavolati, menava seco uno spirito in forma di cane, che parlava; & una volta dovendo 
esser preso dalla giustitia, si fece portar al diavolo: al fine in una villa Vittemberga ritrovandosi 
all’ hosteria, e stando molto di mala voglia, fi interrogato dall’ hoste che cosa havesse, a cui 
egli rispose, che se quella notte sentisse strepiti grandi cosi che paresse, che la casa da fonda- 
menti rovinasse, non si dovesse muovere. Et cosi la stessa notte essendo in letto Gio, Fausto 
con romori terribili fa dal Diavolo strangolato. 

Marginal note: Gio. Fausto Mago, et suo fine. 


Cicogna’s Palagio de gl’ Incanti etc. is characterized by G. Passano in 
his J Novellieri Italiani in Prosa (Milan 1864, p. 143, 2nd ed. Turin 1878) 
as a curious work containing a collection of strange and singular stories of 
enchanters, spirits, magi, spectres etc. According to Passano and La Grande 
Encyclopédie (Paris XI, 358) the book was placed on the Index though on 
the title page given above it is stated that it was published ‘con licenza 
della Santa Inquisitione.’ The book seems to have been widely known. The 
English alchemist Thomas Vaughan in his tract Anima Magica Abscondita 
(1650) refers to Cicogna as having been chiefly instrumental through this 
book in giving Cornelius Agrippa the reputation of a sorcerer.!° G. Naudé 
in the chapter on Cornelius Agrippa in his A pologie (1625) cites “le theatre 
de la Nature, divulgué en Italien et en Latin sous le nom de Stroze Cicogna, 
et en Francois et Espagnol sous celuy de Valderama.””" (I cite the ed. La 


10 Cf. A. E. Waite, The Works of Thomas Vaughan, London 1919, p. 66. 

1! The French Version with the Faust passages given above makes no mention of Cicogna 
or an Italian original. According to the title page it is a translation from the Spanish of the 
Augustinian monk Valderama. The publisher, Isaac Mesnier, in an introductory letter ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Chartres, ive to the book as “‘les fleurs du scavoir et de la doctrine 
du Docte Valderama.” In the extract from the ‘Privilege du Roy’ preceding the text of Book I 
the full title as given above is repeated. In another letter introducing the third book Mesnier 
calls the work “‘un estranger lequel . . . ayant quitté sa langue maternelle, a prins un truche- 
ment pour s’orner de nostre langue Francoise. C’est un enfant provenant de la tige de ce 
grand et admirable Docteur Valderama, un des plus beaux et doctes esprits que jamais 
|’Espagne nous ait faict esclorre au jour.” The publisher evidently was not aware that his sup- 
posed Spanish original was a translation from the Italian. The French version in subject mat- 
ter is practically identical with Cicogna’s original, but it differs in the arrangement of the 
subdivisions. Cicogna divides his work into four books, the French version has only three 
books but the third book is divided into two parts, the second part corresponding to the fourth 
— - the Italian. Chapter x, the last chapter in Cicogna’s fourth book, is lacking in the 

rench version. 
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Haye, 1653, p. 424.) Naudé also denies the charges of magic brought against 
Agrippa by Cicogna and others. 

According to Passano the Italian original was published in Brescia; the 
copy before me gives Vicenza as place of publication. 

Cicogna’s work contains the only Faustsplitter that has so far been 
found in the Italian language. The Spanish translation which is not accessi- 
ble to me contains the only reference to Faust in Spanish pointed out so 
far. 

Cicogna’s Italian work was translated into Latin by Caspar Ens, a Lu- 
theran clergyman at Lorch who had a reputation as a Latin translator. 
(Cf. Jécher, Allg. Gelehrtenlexicon, Leipzig, vol. II, 1750.) The correspond- 
ing passages in the Latin translation follow. 


LATIN 


1607 MAaGIAE OMNIFARIAE, VEL PoTIUS, UNIVERSAE NATURAE THEA- 
TRUM: In Quo A Primis Rerum Principiis arcessita disputatione, universa 
Spirituum et Incantationum natura etc. explicatur. AucTORE D. StRozzi1o 
Cicocna, Nobili Vicetino Theologo, Philosopho et LL. Doctore clarissimo. 
Ex Italico latinitati donatum opera et studio Caspari Ens L. Coloniae, 
Sumptibus Conradi Butgenij. Anno M. DC.VII. Sub signo Arboris. 


Primae Partis Liber III. Caput x1, p. 430: Faustum et Agrippam magos, fama fert quum 
iter facerent, numos ad oculum sinceros in diversoriis numerare solitos; quos qui receperant, 
post pauculos dies cornuum frusta vel scruta vilissima reperiebant. (The Latin is literally 
taken from M. Delrio’s Disquisitiones Magicae: cf. Tille no. 52.) 


Primae Partis Liber IV. Caput vim. p. 544: De Fausto mira sunt quae circumferuntur, magna 
tamen ex parte conficta. Quidquid sit, certum est expertum eum magum fuisse, multaque 
daemonis ope praestigiatorie effecisse. Exitu eius quis non chohorrescat? Oppido enim egressus 
in pago quodam dum pernoctat, ab hospite inter coenam rogatus, quid ita tristis esset, monuit 
ne strepitu, si quem ea nocte audiret, moveretur. Ea nocte diabolus tanto fragore ad eum venit, 
ut domus e fundamentis everti videretur; magus vero mane gula fracta misereque discerptus 
inventus est. 


Marginal note: Ioan. Fausti magi exitus. 


1662 P. Gasparis Schotti E Societate Jesu Physica Curiosa sive Mirabilia 
Naturae et Artis. Herbipoli 1662. (A 2nd ed. appeared in 1667, the 3rd ed. 
from which I quote, in 1697.) 


Liber I, Caput xxxm An daemon possit ac soleat dare hominibus veras pecunias, et ostendere 
veros thesauros absconditos. §1 (p. 117): Exempla quibus probatur, Daemones raro dare veram 
pecuniam. 

Fama etiam fert, eodem Delrio teste, Faustum et Agrippam Magos, cum iter facerent, 
solitos nummos ad oculum sinceros in diversoriis numerare; Quos qui receperant, post paucu- 
los dies cornuum frusta, vel scruta vilissima reperiebant. (The passage is the same as the first 
passage in the Latin version of Cicogna’s work. Taken from Delrio, Tille no. 52.) 


Liber I, Caput xxxvu1, §v1 (p. 144): Ludimoderator (inquit Wierus lib. 2 de praestig. daemon. 
cap. 4) apud Goslarienses, ex Fausti magi, vel verius infausti mali doctrina instructus, modum 
quo carminibus in vitro coerceretur Satan, Didicit. 


The rest of the passage has no direct bearing on Faust. Tille gives the whole 
passage from Wierus as no. 17, p. 22. 


Joun A. Watz 
Harvard University 





CHARLES CHURCHILL AND CRITICISM IN TRANSITION 


LIKE MANY ANOTHER eighteenth-century satirist, Charles Churchill 
has a great deal to say about poetry and criticism. Yet, strictly speaking, 
he never wrote an “essay” on criticism or a “progress” of poesy. His 
critical remarks are scattered throughout his work. They appear with aston- 
ishing frequency, however, and are a significant index to changes in critical 
standards in the 1760’s. 

Churchill’s critical opinions, although numerous, are fragmentary and 
inconsistent. The poet himself was an unsystematic thinker, and would 
have defended his contradictions with the courage of an Emerson! His 
views on poetry reflect this personal ecclecticism as well as the fluctuating 
state of contemporary critical standards. That these standards were in a 
state of transition at mid-century is a familiar fact of literary history. It 
may be exemplified in the critical writings of Johnson, Joseph Warton, and 
Edward Young during the 1750’s.! Johnson, we may say, represents in 
general the neo-classic point of view; the other two, in various ways, oppose 
this position with critical theories that were later to supplant it. 

Against this background of conflicting standards, Churchill’s critical 
opinions become intelligible. One of them is carefully elaborated in the 
second book of Gotham, a poetic utopia over which Churchill rules as the 
patriot king. This passage, leaning heavily on The Essay on Criticism and 
The Epistle to Arbuthnot, first describes two groups of pseudo-poets—those 
who deal only in fanciful decoration: 

Some fops there are, amongst the scribbling tribe, 
Who make it all their business to describe 

No matter whether in or out of place; 

Studious of finery, and fond of lace, 

Alike they trim, as coxcomb fancy brings, 

The rags of beggars, and the robes of kings. 

Let dull Propriety in state preside 

O’er her dull children; Nature is their guide, 

Wild Nature, who at random breaks the fence 

Of those tame drudges, Judgment, Taste, and Sense;? 


and those who deal only in “sense,” eschewing all the graces of poetry: 


Others there are who, in one solemn pace, 

With as much zeal as Quakers rail at lace, 

Railing at needful ornament, depend 

On sense to bring them to their journeys’ end: 

Who, destitute of humour, wit, and taste, 

Let all their little knowledge run to waste, 

And frustrate each good purpose, whilst they wear 

The robes of Learning with a sloven’s air. 

Though solid Reasoning arms each sterling line, 

Though Truth declares aloud, ‘This work is mine,’ 

Vice, whilst from page to page dull morals creep, 

Throws by the book, and Virtue falls asleep. 
(Gotham, 11, 53-72) 


What Churchill has in mind here is a distinction between poetic decoration 
and prose content. The first group deal only in “fancy,” the dress of poetry, 
1 Johnson in The Rambler, The Idler, and Rasselas; Warton in The Genius and Writings 
of Pope; Young in Conjectures on Original Composition. 
2 Gotham, II, 29-52; for all references to Churchill’s work, I use The Poems of Charles 
Churchill, ed. James Laver (London, 1933). 
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and their practice gives pleasure without meaning; the second group deal 
only in “sense,” the prose content of poetry, and their practice gives 
meaning without pleasure. 
Now, having neatly established these extremes of pseudo-poetry, 
Churchill next describes the practice of true poets: 
Some few, extremes well shunn’d, have steer’d between 
These dangerous rocks, and held the golden mean: 
Sense in their works maintains her proper state, 
But never sleeps, or labours with her weight; 
Grace makes the whole look elegant and gay, 
But never dares from Sense to run astray: 
So nice the master’s touch, so t his care, 
The colours boldly glow, not idiy glare; 
Mutually giving, and receiving aid, 
They set each other off like light and shade, 
And, as by stealth, with so much softness blend, 
’Tis hard to say where they begin or end. 
Both give us charms, and neither gives offence: 
Sense perfects grace, and grace enlivens sense. 
(Gotham, 11, 143-156) 


Placed in juxtaposition, these three passages present in miniature a dis- 
cussion of a traditional neo-classic idea—the relationship between Fancy 
and Judgment. At one extreme is “coxcomb fancy,” which, uncontrolled 
by “Judgment, Taste, and Sense,” leads to the impropriety of mere orna- 
ment. At the other is “solid Reasoning” (i.e., Judgment, Sense), which, 
“destitute of humour, wit, and taste,” begets an impropriety of the opposite 
kind—pedestrian dullness. And between the two is the Aristotelian ideal 
of true poetry. 

In dealing with the relationship between Fancy and Judgment, the 
neo-classicists (particularly Dryden, Addison, Pope, and Johnson) had 
always given priority to Judgment. When forced to choose between the 
two, Churchill supports the neo-classic position, for with him Judgment 
(or Reason) is always prerequisite. On this basis, for example, he commends 
Jonson’s plays: 

Next Jonson sat; in ancient learning train’d, 
His rigid judgment Fancy’s flights restrain’d. 
(Rosciad, 271-272) 


“Candour,” speaking to Churchill himself, thus praises his first poem, 
The Roscaid: 
Thy every word I weigh’d in judgment’s scale, 
And in thy every word found truth prevail 
(Hogarth, 233-234) 


The all-importance of Reason in poetry, as “The friend of Virtue and the 
guide to truth,” is roundly asserted: 


To her I bow, whose sacred power I feel; 
To her decision make my last appeal; 
Comdemn’d by her, applauding worlds in vain 
Should tempt me to take up the pen again: 
By her absolved, my course I’ll still pursue: 
If Reason’s for me, God is for me too. 

(A pology, 416-421) 


Finally, if Truth is the great aim of poetry, it must achieve its effect on the 
reader through the Horatian combination of pleasure and instruction: 
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The Muse’s office was by Heaven design’d 

To please, improve, instruct, reform mankind; 

To make dejected Virtue nobly rise 

Above the towering pitch of splendid Vice... 
(A pology, 314-317) 


The communication of Truth through pleasure and instruction is of 
course Johnson’s formula for great poetry. To the poet, he says, “every 
idea is useful for the inforcement or decoration of moral or religious truth; 
and he, who knows most, will have most power of diversifying his scenes, 
and of gratifying his reader with remote allusions and unexpected instruc- 
tion.’”* According to Warton, on the other hand, this formula will not 
produce the greatest poetry, Pope is not a poet of the first rank because 
his work “‘is of the didactic, moral, and satyric kind, and consequently not 
of the most poetic species of poetry; whence it is manifest, that good sense 
and judgment were his characteristical excellencies, rather than fancy and 
invention,’ 

Also consistent with the strict neo-classic position is Churchill’s assump- 
tion that the heroic couplet is the great poetic form. His own mastery of 
the couplet no doubt made this attitude the likely one for him to take; but 
his violent antipathy to the contemporary experiments with “Ode, and 
elegy, and sonnet’ can be accounted for only by assuming his complete 
sympathy with this aspect of the neo-classic esthetic. In many of Church- 
ill’s poems, Gray, Mason, and a host of smaller fry are bitterly attacked 
for their use of these lyric forms. Churchill’s dislike for the ode appears in 
the following ironic lines of his first poem: 

Now should I, in some sweet, poetic line 


Offer up incense at Apollo’s shrine, 
Invoke the muse to quit her calm abode, 


And waken memory with a sleeping ode. 


(Rosciad, 287-290) 


Later, in The Ghost, the sonnet becomes a part of this attack, and Gray is 
singled out as the ring-leader of the entire movement: 


In some still, solemn, sacred shade, 
Behold a group of authors laid, 
Newspaper wits, and sonneteers, 
Gentlemen bards, and rhyming peers; 
Biographers, whose wondrous worth 
Is scarce remember’d now on earth, 
Whom Fielding’s humour led astray, 
And plaintive fops, debauch’d by Gray, 
All sit —— in a ring, 
And laugh and prattle, write and sing. 
(Ghost, 11, 511-520) 


* Rasselas, The Prince of Abyssinia, ed. R. W. Chapman (Oxford, 1928), p. 49. 
‘ Joseph Warton, Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (London, 1806), 1, 402. 
mae Cf. Johnson’s impromptu poem “written in Ridicule of Certain Poems Published in 
77”: 

Wheresoe’er I turn my view, 
All is strange, yet waite new; 
Endless labour all along, 
Endless labour to be wrong; 
Phrase that time has flung away, 
Uncouth words in disarray, 
Trick’d in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and sonnet. 
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Throughout The Prophecy of Famine, “A Scots Pastoral,” this poetic form 
is assailed with deepest irony.® But the climax of all these attacks appears 
in The Author, where Smollett as “‘Publius,’’ Churchill’s most hated critic, 
is ironically pictured giving the poet advice-—Smollett, 


Rebukes my spirit, bids the daring Muse 

Subjects more equal to her weakness choose; 

Bids her frequent the haunts of humble swains, 

Nor dare to traffic in ambitious strains; 

Bids her, indulging the poetic whim 

In quaint-wrought ode, or sonnet pertly trim, 

Along the church-way path complain with Gray, 

Or dance with Mason on the first of May! 
(Author, 115-122) 


Thus far Churchill’s critical views wholly support neo-classic theory— 
thus far he is at one with Dryden, Pope, and Johnson. But his own impul- 
sive individualism and the changing climate of critical opinion of his day led 
him to reject other equally important tenets of neo-classicism. One of these 
was the classical Rules as “nature methodized.” Although Churchill’s view 
of the rules was undoubtedly influenced by the critics’ personal attacks 
upon him, yet in The Rosciad, before they had had a chance to attack, he 


calls them, 
... a servile race, 


Who, in mere want of fault all merit place; 

Who blind obedience pay to ancient schools, 

Bigots to Greece, and slaves to musty rules. 
(Rosciad, 187-190) 


It is true that his friend Charles Lloyd had been man-handled by the 
critics before this, but Churchill’s attitude is so consistently anti-Rules that 
we must consider him against them on principle. Two years later (1763) 
he levels the same bitter taunts at the critics and their rules: 


How do I laugh, when men of narrow souls, 
Whom folly guides, and prejudice controls; 
Who, breathing by one ‘musty set of rules, 
Dote from their birth, and are by system fools. 
(Author, 93-98) 


Earlier, however, Churchill had explained why the modern application 
of the Rules was so faulty; he compares the practice of the ancient and the 


modern critic: 

A critic was of old a glorious name, 

Whose sanction handed merit up to fame; 

Beauties as well as faults he brought to view, 

His judgment great, and great his candour too; 

No servile rules drew sickly taste aside; 

Secure he walk’d, for Nature was his guide. 

But now, O, strange reverse! our critics bawl 

In praise of candour with a heart of gall. 

The Stagyrite, who rules from Nature drew, 

Opinions gave, but gave his reasons too. 

Our great Dictators take a shorter way— 

Who shall dispute what the Reviewers say? 

Their word’s sufficient; and to ask a reason 

In such a state as theirs, is downright treason. 
(A pology, 49-56, 91-96) 


* Cf. Johnson’s criticism of pastoral poetry in Rambler No. 37: The Works of Samuel 
Johnson, ed. Arthur Murphy (London, 1810), rv, 238-244. 
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That is, the Rules were satisfactory for Aristotle because they were drawn 
from nature and suited the poetic practice of the day; therefore he could 
give his “reasons” for them. Now, however, the Rules have become “‘ser- 
vile’ because they no longer square with nature and are not followed by 
the best poets; therefore the modern critics who apply them do so arbi- 
trarily, “‘and to ask a reason, In such a state as theirs, is downright treason.” 
Churchill repeatedly equates the jargon of the Rules—‘“‘order,” “cor- 

rectness,” ‘‘method,” etc.—with coldness and dullness; and he never tires 
of satirizing them: 

First Order came... 

In him his parents saw themselves renew’d, 

Begotten by Sir Critic on Saint Prude. 

But when bold wits, not such as patch up plays, 

Cold and correct, in these insipid days. . . 

(Rosciad, 295-302, 383-84) 


Peace, my good grumbling Sir; for once, 

Sunk in the solemn, formal dunce, 

This coxcomb shall your fears beguile; 

We will be dull—that you may smile. 

Come, Method, come in all thy pride, 

Dulness and Whitehead by thy side; 

Dulness and Method still are one, 

And Whitehead is their darling son. 
(Ghost, 111, 87-94) 


In contrast to these dull and insipid writers, the “‘bold wits” are clearly the 
men of genius, whose relationship to the Rules was described by Young in 
1759: 

For unprescribed beauties, and unexampled excellence, which are characteristics of genius, 
lie without the pale of learning’s authorities, and laws; which pale, genius must leap to come 


at them .... For rules, like crutches, are a needful aid to the lame, tho’ an impediment to 
the strong... . Genius can set us right in Composition, without the rules of the learned.’ 


Related to this criticism of the Rules are Churchill’s own views on 
“genius” and “nature.” Ironically addressing the critics in one passage, he 
hands them his own works with the following advice: 


Take, use them as your own, a work begin, 

Which suits your genius well, and weave them in, 

Framed for the critic loom with critic art, 

Till thread on thread depending, part on part, 

Colour with colour mingling, light with shade, 

To your dull taste a formal work is made, 

And, having wrought them into one grand piece, . 

Swear it surpasses Rome, and rivals Greece. 
(Gotham, 11, 229-236) 


The deep irony of this passage expresses Churchill’s fury at the critics be- 
cause they fail to appreciate poets of true genius—those who snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art. He continues: 


Nor think this much, for at one single word, 
Soon as the mighty critic fiat’s heard, 

Science attends their call; their power is own’d; 
Order takes place, and Genius is dethroned. 


? Edward Young, Conjectures on Original Composition, ed. E. J. Morley (New York, 1918), 
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In thus opposing “Order” to “Genius” we may wonder whether the poet 
has not in mind Young’s idea of the untrammeled imagination as genius: 
. learning inveighs against natural unstudied graces, and small harm- 
less inaccuracies, and sets rigid bounds to that liberty, to which genius often 
owes its supreme glory.’ 
Churchill could agree, of course, with Pope’s idea: genius snatching 
a grace beyond the reach of art;* but his Genius was something more—it was 
freer, less subject to any rules, than Pope’s could ever be. Thus he speaks 
of Genius in general: 
Genius is of no country; her pure ray 
Spreads all abroad, as general as the day; 
Foe to restraint, from place to place she flies, 


And may hereafter e’en in Holland rise. 
(Rosciad, 207-210) 


“Foe to restraint”—this is the key to Churchill’s idea of Genius; in the 
following couplets the expressions “‘with a free spirit” and “wild genius” 
repeat the same idea: 
Unhappy Genius! placed by partial Fate 
With a free spirit in a slavish state... 
(A pology, 71-72) 


O’er crabbed authors life’s gay prime to waste, 
And clamp wild genius in the chains of taste. 
(Author, 13-14) 


Finally, that which is genius is sometimes contrasted to that which is “art” 
as though the two were incompatible and the latter inferior. Describing a 
sophist, Churchill says: 


Should he, full orator, at once impart 

The Athenian’s genius with the Roman’s art; 

Genius and art should in this instance fail, 

Nor Rome, though join’d with Athens, here prevail. 
(Farewell, 142-145) 


Similarly Churchill frequently opposes ‘‘Nature” to ‘“‘Art,’”’ and implies 
that Nature is genuine and Art artificial. Thus in high society he pictures: 


Great lords and ladies giving way 

To what they seem to scorn by day, 

The real feelings of the heart, 

And Nature taking place of Art. 
(Ghost, tv, 995-1000) 


And about his own work: 


Let those who, void of nature, look for art, 
Take up their money, and in peace depart. 
(Journey, 79-80) 


Parallel to this assertion is Churchill’s description of what happens when 
“nature’s banish’d by mechanic art’’: 


* Young, p. 13; in another place Churchill approves these “natural unstudied graces” 
when he pictures * ‘gay Description, Fancy’s fairy child” as “Wild without art, and yet with 
pleasure wild” (Gotham, 11, 211-212). 

* And with Johnson in The Idler: “ . . . whatever part of an art can be executed or criti- 
cised by rules, that part A no —— a work of genius, which implies excellence out of reach 
of the rules”. Works vir, 304 
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Then Ostentation marches to our aid, 

And letter’d Pride stalks forth in full parade; 

Beneath their care behold the work refine, 

Pointed each sentence, polish’d every line; 

Trifles are dignified, and taught to wear 

The robes of ancients with a modern air; 

Nonsense with classic ornament is graced, 

And passes current with the stamp of taste. 
(Prophecy, 39-47) 


And finally, the ironic statement of this contrast in the Dedication to War- 
burton, the last thing that Churchill wrote: 
Those feelings banish’d which mislead us all, 
Fools as we are, and which we Nature call, 
He by his great example might impart 
A better something, and baptize it Art... . 
(Warburton, 99-104) 


The same idea, applied to an original work of genius and an imitation, ap- 
pears in Young’s Conjectures: 
An Original may be said to be of a vegetable nature; it rises spontaneously from the vital root 


of genius; it grows, it is not made: Imitations are often a sort of manufacture wrought up by 
those mechanics, art, and labour, out of pre-existent materials not their own.” 


Furthermore, Churchill’s repeated association of Nature with the feel- 
ings and the heart parallels Warton’s emphasis on the “pathetic” as one 
of the “two chief nerves of all genuine poesy.” Warton, it will be remem- 
bered, deplores “that philosophical, that geometrical, and systematical, 
spirit so much in vogue,” which, “by consulting only Reason, has... di- 
minished and destroyed Sentiment; and made our poets write from and to 
the Head, rather than the Heart.” Such a view must oppose neo-classic 
theory and anticipate that of the early nineteenth century. 

As a critic, Churchill was an unsystematic amateur. But his very lack 
of system and consistency makes him an accurate weather-vane of the 
times. Where his position is neo-classic, he supports Johnson, Pope, and 
Dryden; where he is anti-neo-classic, his position is similar to that of 
Warton and Young. His critical ideas do, however, illustrate both these 
opposed points of view. As such they look forward as well as backward, and 
thus give further evidence of critical theory in transition. 


WALLACE CABLE BROWN 
The University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 


10 Young, p. 7. 
11 Warton, 1, 198-199. 





AN UNPUBLISHED LATE MHG POEM OF THE CHICAGO NEW- 
BERRY LIBRARY AND MS. H OF THE LIEDERBUCH DER 
KLARA HATZLERIN 


INC. 1699 of the Newberry Library, Chicago, contains toward the end 
some late MHG poems, most of which have already been published.’ But 
on one of the unnumbered leaves, preceding the Priameln, a hitherto un- 
observed poem is reproduced. This bit of verse appears to serve as filler for 
the space remaining after the explicit of the item preceding.? Such short 
poems, apothegms and maxims were found handy by mediaeval scribes 
to utilize any left-over space ‘gar nutzberlich.’ The above poem, of the 
sententious and moralizing type, has twenty lines, all ending in ‘-lich.”* 
Script, orthography, and dialect are the same as those of the Priameln. It is 
unquestionably a copy of an older manuscript. The authorship of this 
little poem is nowhere indicated, and like in hundreds of other cases, this 
filler, too, might have remained unidentified, had we not been so lucky as 
to locate identical passages in MS. H of the Liederbuch der Klara Hatzlerin.4 
The two texts, the 20 sentences of N(ewberry)® and the corresponding pas- 
sages of H(itzlerin) read as follows: 


A. MHG text of Newb. Library (=N). B. MGH text of MS. H of Hiatzlerin (=H). 


I Hab gott liebe von diné hertzen gentzlich 75 Lieb got fiir alles hertziclich. 
II Vnd von gantzer“™) diner sele siisigklich 73 Von gantzer sel gar lobsamklich. 
III Vnd allen dinen krefften vestenklich [70 Dein hertz berait got stitticlich, /] 
71 Mit allen crefften mynnsamclich. 
IV Diene jm mit flisz getrilich. 74 Gottes gepott halt synneclich. 
V Des gottes wortt hérre volgigklich 61 Das wort gotes hér begirlich. [62-63 — 


so sitz nit schlauffberlich, / Das selbs mac 
dir auch fruchtberlich.] 

VI Verschmeche die welt gentzlich 3 Verschmiich die welt gar fiirderlich, / [4 
Vnd trag dein armit williclich.] 

VII Sprich dein gebett andachtiglich 54-55 Zum gotz dienst halt dich ynneclich, / 
Dabey so batt andichticlich. 


‘*) In front of it diner crossed out by the scribe. 
(b+) Dependent on line 70: Dein hertz berait got stditiclich. 


1C. Selmer and R. C. Goedsche, “The Priame!-Manuscript of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago,” PMLA (1938), Lu, 64-77. The editor here wishes to express his sincere thanks to 
the Librarian of the Newberry Library for kindly putting the manuscript at his disposal. 

? The item preceding, a song of ‘Life and Death,’ ends with the following lines, so applica- 
ble to the present world situation: ‘‘Eesz wiirt noch komen die zitt / Das friimikait gewinnet den 
stritt / So wiirt es jn der welt wider giitt / Das bedenckt ier fruiien und habet gitten mit.” 

3 The rhyme ‘-/ich,’ the history and development of which closely parallels the Romance 
‘-mente,’ owing to its many uses is much evident in popular and moralizing poetry of the 
nidern swanc of the late Middle Ages. Verses of this kind were published e.g. by A. v. Keller, 
Alte gute Schwinke, 1878, p. 103: “In dem hausz frolich unnd tugentlich / V ff der gassen ersam 
wnnd zuchtligklich / Inn der kirchen diemutighklich vnnd innigklich / Vf dem feld menlich unnd 
sinnighlich / Vber dem disch messig vnnd milt / Inn dem beth siichtig und nit zu wild / An allen 
enden fromm vnd ernveste / Alle seit gotsvorchtig, das ist das beste.” 

4 MS. H (1471) is available in the edition of C. Haltaus, Bibl. der ges. dt. Nut. Lit. (Qued- 
linburg, 1840), pp. 250-51. It is an anonymous poem, entitled Ain gemaine lere, and consists 
of 100 lines, all of which, except four, rhyme in ‘-lich.’ From the 100 lines of this MS H only 
those lines will be quoted which are either identical with or related to the 20 lines in N. 
= Arabic numbers in front of the lines of H refer to the number of the lines in Aim gemaine 
ere. 

5 The Roman numerals do not actually appear in text N; they are used here only to facili- 
tate the comparison between the two texts. 
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VIII Behiitt dein wort flissigklich 

IX Leyd vngemach dultiklich 

X Verzere dein zitt niitzlich 

XI Vor miissikait hiitt dich stattiklich 


XII Mit béssen gedencken verwiir dich nit 
williglich 
XIII Deins libsz notturf enpfach messiglich 


XIV Deins libsz gemach sich nit vberfliis- 
siglich 
XV Pisz niemant nit haimlich vnniitzlich 


XVI Pisz schimig offenbar vnd heymlich 


XVII Halt deine glider ziichtiklich 
XVIII Mit™ deiné nesten leb fridlich 


6 Hiitt deiner wort gar fleissiclich. 

5 Leid vngemach gedulticlich. 

8 Kurtz wiirb dein potschafft endlich. 

43-46 Deiner herschaft nutz wiirb friunt- 
lich, / Bewar iren schaden sorgsamklich. / 
Dein lon verdien getriulich, / Mit fleisz 
gar vnuerdrossenlich. 


49-51 Dein notdurfft ny.n beschaidenlich, / 
In speis, in tranck nit geitticlich. 

47-48 Leibs gemach sich nit sorguelticlich, / 
Nit wach? ze vil, doch missiclich. 

11 Bis nyemant gemainsam vnniitzlich, / 
{12-13 Vor béser gesellschaft hit dich. / 
Eruorsch nicht newes fiirwitzlich.] 

14-15 Trag haimlich scham vnd offenlich, / 
Vor dir schim auch selber dich. 

7 Gang vff der gassen ziichticlich. 

16-19 Deinem ebengnosz bis fridsamlich, / 





Dein huszgesind ziuch cristenlich, / Den 
lon gib behenndiclich, / Nit halt In vor 
gewalticlich. “ 

20-22 Dein vndertan straff giiticlich, / [21- 
22 Nit erger nyemantz leichticlich, / Nye- 
mant verurtail friuelich.] 

25-33 Gehorsam bis diemiiticlich. / [26-33 
Vatter vnd mitter halt erlich, / Lieplich 
vnd gaistlich witziclich. / Die priester- 
schafit erwirdiclich, / Vor allen geschlach- 
ten sunderlich; / Bis In nit ze haimlich, / 

Vor In halt dich ernstlich, / Erzaig dich vor 
In ziichticlich, / In rechter scham, nit 
lotterlich.] 

‘°) wach probably spoiled reading; suggested reading: trinch. 

‘@) In front of Mit in the margin a paragraph sign visible. 


XIX Mit diné vnderthon giittlich 


XX Mit diné obresten gehorsamklich 


Relation between N and H: All 20 sentences of N, with the exception of 
XII, have their counterparts in H. Moreover, three larger sections can be 
recognized within the 100 lines of H, which can be identified in the corre- 
sponding dicta of N: lines 1-33 are represented by VI, VIII-X, XV—XX, 
lines 43-63 by V, VII, XI, XIII, XIV, and lines 71-75 by I-IV. In several 
cases there is almost a literal agreement in the wording as e.g., in VIII (Be- 
hiitt dein wort flissighlich: Hiitt deiner wort gar fleissiclich), LX (Leyd unge- 
mach dultklich: Leid wongemach gedulticlich), XV (Pisz niemant nit haimlich 
vnniitzlich: Bis nyemant gemainsam vnniitzlich) and XIX (Mit diné 
onderthon giitilich: Dein vndertan straff giiticlich). Other striking similarities 
are found in sentences I-III, V-VII, XIII-XIV and XVI, while in three 
instances in a rather free rendition the sense alone appears to be rendered 
(IV, X and XVII). Sentences XI, XIII, XIV, XV, XVIII-XX, all of which 
appear in N in a rather abstract form, reappear in H enlarged by concrete 
exemplifications. Therefore, one will not go wrong in assuming that H is 
merely a revision and circumscription of N. Consequently, although N is 
about contemporary with H (it was written down about 1486), it can claim 
priority over the text of Hitzlerin. One is confirmed in this assumption 
when examining the opening passages of N (I-IV). As might be expected, 
these sentences, forming the Great Commandment of the Bible, from 
which the other moralizing sentences are derived, are quoted at the begin- 
ning of text N, whereas in text H they appear in a subordinate position 
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toward the end (lines 70-75). In spite of its apparent priority, however, 
the Newberry text seems to be incomplete. The twenty sentences of N 
cover about half of the length of H. This would lead us to conclude that, 
allowing for the introduction (lines 1-2 of H) and the omission of XII, the 
original N, in its entirety, must have had from 34 to 40 sentences. Since, 
as appears from the introduction, these sayings were used merely as filler, 
and since the unused space of the page, on which they were written, would 
not allow for more than 20 sentences, the scribe obviously stopped at this 
point for reasons of space. No doubt, he acted in the true spirit of the late 
Middle Ages, when he covered the unused space so gar nutzberlich with 
moralizing sentences. 
CARL SELMER 


Hunter College 





THE ARTHURIAN LEGENDS: MODERN RETELLINGS OF THE 
OLD STORIES 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY' 


ONE OF THE STRONGEST evidences of the vitality of the Arthurian 
legends is to be found in the frequency with which modern authors have 
used them as a starting-point for their own writings. These range all the way 
from full length novels and plays which present some new version of the 
old stories and often embody the author’s philosophy of life, down to 
poems of a few lines which may have nothing Arthurian about them but 
the title. Even these last, however, have a certain significance, although 
their importance is not great. There has never been a serious attempt to 
survey the whole of this literature, although there are many critical works 
which cover small portions of the field. Even for the works written in Eng- 
lish there is no adequate bibliographical guide, and the best of the studies 
omit a large proportion of the titles. The compilers of the following bibliog- 
raphy have been collecting Arthurian titles for over twenty years and 
have a number of items that have appeared in no previous list. They believe 
that a bibliography that adds these to the ones already listed, and gives 
references to all the previous studies, may prove useful. They are under 
no illusions that their list is complete, but they are certain that it is much 
more nearly so than any other that has been published. 

The year 1800 is taken, somewhat arbitrarily, as the starting point, 
because that marks, as definitely as any particular year can, the beginning 
of the modern attitude toward the material. An attempt has been made to 
list every item, no matter how trivial, from that date to the present. Critical 
works have been included only when they deal with material that comes 
within the scope of the survey. We have omitted also those works that are 
merely retellings of stories from Malory, or Wagner, or the Mabinogion, 
or are compilations of tales from various sources prepared primarily for 
children. Such works have a certain value—although they are not signifi- 
cant in the same way that the more original versions are—but they are very 
numerous, and to have included them would have meant expanding the 
bibliography out of all proportion to the advantage gained by listing them. 

The remaining titles have been arranged in four lists. The first gives the 
titles of works which contain bibliographical information, or summaries or 
discussion of the original works. The second list gives the titles of works 
which have been established as Arthuriana. Those which are starred have 
been seen by one or both of the compilers. Other items have been admitted 
only on the basis of evidence which seems to establish their nature beyond 
a reasonable doubt. The items in list three are presumably of the same 


1 Many of the studies listed in Section 1 include works in languages other than English. 
For German works see also Wolfgang Golther, Parzival in der deutschen Literatur. Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1929; P. Erwin Alex. iprowski, Merlin in der deutschen Dichtiung. (Breslau diss., 
1933) Breslau: Antonius, 1933; Adelaide Marie Weiss, Merlin in German Literature. (Catholic 
Univ. diss.) Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1933; Ruth Dieffenbacher, 
Dramatisierungen epischer Stoffe in der deutschen Literatur seit 1890. (Heidelberg diss.) Speyer: 
Pilger-Dr., 1935. A comprehensive survey of the German field is now being prepared (Work in 
Progress, 1941, items 5373a & 5388a). 

For the material in Welsh see “(Modern Welsh Versions of the Arthurian Stories” in 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xx1 (1922), 572-600. Much of the Breton material 
is collected in Camille le Mercier d’Erm’s Bardes et Poétes Nationaux de la Bretagne Armori- 
caine. Rennes: Plihon et Hommay, [1918]. 
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kind, but they are more doubtful. Some of them are known to us only 
through listing in the English or United States Catalogues, or in the Cata- 
logues of the Library of Congress or the British Museum, in Bibliotheca 
Celtica, or in drama catalogues. Some have been reported to be Arthurian 
but no information concerning them is obtainable. They may be critical 
works, or they may have no connection whatever with the Arthurian story; 
this has proven to be the case with some items listed by earlier bibliograph- 
ers. Items in this group should be cited only with reservations. The fourth 
list includes the titles of works which might appear to be Arthurian but 
which, for one reason or another, do not belong in the earlier groups. In 
some the Arthurian element is too slight to justify their inclusion. In the 
case of others it is wholly lacking although the title indicates a conscious 
aitempt to recall the Arthurian story. In some cases there is not even a 
shadow of a connection with the Arthurian material, but earlier bibliog- 
raphers have been misled by the title and have carelessly listed them as 
Arthurian. They are included in the fourth list to show their real nature, 
and to keep other persons from spending as much time as the compilers 
did in running them down. 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND DISCUSSIONS OF THE MODERN VERSIONS 
Items marked * have been seen by one or both of the compilers. 


App, August J., *Lancelot in English Literature: His Réle and Character. 
(Catholic Univ. diss.) Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 
1929. 


Contains summaries of works down through Masefield. Abounds in errors which might 
easily have been avoided if it had not been necessary to print in haste before the degree was 
granted. 


Bennett, Thelma Macatawa, *The Character of Queen Iseult. (Univ. of 
Illinois M.A. diss., 1926.) Not published. 


Includes discussion of a number of the modern versions. 


Briggs, Sarah Wooten, *The Legend of Tristram and Iseult from Malory’s 
Morte Darthur through Modern Poetry. (Cornell M.A. diss., 1932.) Not 
published. 


Byers, Kansas, The Arthurian Legend in American Literature. (Univ. of 
North Carolina M.A. diss., 1923.) Not printed. *Abstract in University of 
North Carolina Record, July 1924, p. 40. 


Chapman, Eunice Lydia, *The Character of Guinevere: A Study in the 
Arthurian Legends. (Univ. of Illinois M.A. diss., 1926.) Not published. 


Clark, Margaret Alice, *Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Treatment of the 
Tristram-Isolt Legend. (Univ. of Illinois M.A. diss., 1937.) Not published. 


Includes a chapter on Arnold, Tennyson, and Swinburne. 


Curdy, A[lbert] E[ugene], *“‘Arthurian Literature.” In Romanic Review, 
1 (1910), 125-139, 265-278. 


In spite of the author’s claim that the work is based upon “extensive personal research,” 
much of it is obviously only a hasty compilation made from students’ notes, some of which 
he could neither read nor understand. Useful as a starting point for further investigation, but 
it is full of glaring, and sometimes absurd, errors, and nothing should be accepted without 
verification. The proposed companion work, a “chronological and descriptive bibliography of 
Arthurian literature,” has never appeared. 
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Ehrentreich, Alfred, *“Tristan und Isolde in der neueren englischen 
Literatur.” In Englische Studien, tx1x (1935), 220-236. 


Contains brief discussions of a few modern authors. A lecture covering much of the same 
material is summarized in Archiv, cLxvit (1935), ; 


*“Neue Variationen zum Tristanthema.” In Englische Studien, txx 
(1936), 373-380. 


A supplement to the preceding item; adds two new titles. 


Golther, Wolfgang, *Parzival und der Gral in der Dichtung des Mittel- 
alters und der Neuzeit. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1925. 


Contains a chapter (pp. 266-280) on “Die englische Gralsdichtung”’; includes nothing 
later than Tennyson. Reviewed by E. Brugger in Zeitschrift fiir franzdsischen Sprache und 
Literatur, xiv (1929), 315-365. 


*Tristan und Isolde in der Dichtungen des Mittelalters und der 
neuen Zeit. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1907. 
Contains a chapter (pp. 365-390) on “Englische Tristandichtungen.” 


Graham, Sarah Elizabeth, Persistence of the Tristram Legend. (Univ. of 
Pittsburgh M.A. diss., 1926.) Not published. 


Gurteen, S. Humphreys, *7he Arthurian Epic: A Comparative Study of 
the Cambrian, Breton, and Anglo-Norman Versions of the Story and Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King. New York & London: Putnam, 1895. 


Tennyson is the only modern author treated. Reviewed in Notes & Queries, 8 ser. vim 
(Aug. 17, 1895), 139; in Nation, tx (May 23, 1895), 407-408; by Arthur Waugh in Academy, 
xiv (July 20, 1985), 47; in Atheneum, Nov. 23, 1895, p. 716. 


Gutbier, Elisabeth, Psychologisch-dsthetische Studien zu Tristandicht- 
ungen der neueren englischen Literatur. (Erlangen diss.) Erlangen: Karl 
Déres, 1932. 


Halperin, Maurice, *Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans la littérature anglo- 
américaine au X1X* et XX* siécles. (Université de Paris diss.) Paris: Jouve 
& Cie., 1931. 

Apparently an expansion of a University of Oklahoma M.A. dissertation, 1929. Gives 
rather full summaries of a number of modern versions. 


Heimann, Erhard, *Tristan und Isolde in der neuzeitlichen Literatur. 
(Rostock diss.) Rostock: Hoffman, 1931. 


Includes two English plays. 


Hogan, Garnette Shelley, A Comparative Study of the Treatment of Lance- 
lot in Tennyson, Morris, and Masefield. (Univ. of South Carolina M.A. diss., 
1930.) *Abstract in Bulletin of the University of South Carolina, No. 213 
(1931), 33-34. 


Jones, W. Lewis, *King Arthur in History and Legend. (Cambridge Man- 
uals of Science and Literature.) Cambridge: University Press, 1911. 
Contains a chapter on “Arthur in English literature” which includes Tennyson. 


Kent, Violet, *The Players’ Library and Bibliography of the Theatre. Lon- 
don: Victor Gollancz, 1930. 


A catalogue of plays in the library of the British Drama League. 


Lambert, Lillian, *““The King Arthur Legends in the Hands of the 
Poets.”’ In Education (Boston), xxiv (1904), 28-37, 81-95. 
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Assumes that the character of an Arthurian personage is a composite of all the stories 
told about him by all the different authors, but the illustrations are drawn mostly from 


Tennyson. 

Maccallum, M[ungo] Wliilliam], *Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and 
Arthurian Story from the XVI Century. Glasgow: Maclehose, 1894, and 
New York: Macmillan, 1894. 


Includes chapters on “Tennyson’s Contemporaries on the Continent” and “‘Tennyson’s 
Contemporaries at Home.” For a review see Edinburgh Review, cLxxx1 (1895), 501 


Maynadier, [Gustavus] Howard, *The Arthur of the English Poets. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., [1907]. Also London: Constable, 
1907. 

Contains chapters on “The High Tide of Mediaevalism” and “The Newer Spirit.” Re- 
viewed in Academy, txxim (Nov. 30, 1907), 182-184; Contemp. Rev., cx11 (Dec. 1907), Lit. 
Sup. 3, pp. 11-13; Nation, Lxxxrv (June 27, 1907), 594-595 and txxxv (Aug. 8, 1907), 117-118 
(also in Evening Post, July 12 and Aug. 13, 1907). See also Arthur Machen, “The Matter of 
Romance,” in The Glorious M ystery (pp. 49-56). Chicago: Covici-McGee, 1924. 


Moore, T[{homas] Sturge, *““The Story of Tristram and Isolt in Modern 
Poetry.” In The Criterion, 1 (1932), 34-49, 171-185. 


Rather full discussions of a few works. 


Morgan, Sister Mary Louis, *Galahad in English Literature. (Catholic 
Univ. diss.) Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1932. 

Contains chapters on “Galahad in Tennyson’s Contemporaries” and “Galahad after 
Tennyson.” 


Moses, Leon Denny, Tristram and Iseult in Victorian Literature. (Co- 
lumbia Univ. M.A. diss., 1924.) Not published. 


Nield, Jonathan, *A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. Lon- 
don: Elkin Mathews and Marrod, 1929. 


Nitze, William A[lbert], *Arthurian Romance and Modern Poetry and 
Music. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
A series of lectures delivered at the Art Institute in Chicago. 


Northup, Clark S[{utherland] and John Jlay] Parry, *Bibliography of 
Recent English and American Versions of the Arthurian Stories, not mentioned 
in G. H. Maynadier’s Arthur of the English Poets. Urbana, Illinois: (Mimeo- 
graphed), 1930. 


Ray, B. K., *The Character of Gawain. (Dacca University Bulletin, x1.) 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1926. 
Tennyson (two pages) is the only modern author treated. 


Reid, Margaret J. C., *The Arthurian Legend: Comparison of Treatment 
in Modern and Mediaeval Literature. A Study in the Literary Value of Myth 
and Legend. (University of Aberdeen diss., 1937.) Edinburgh and London: 
Oliver and Boyd, 1938. 


Written on a Carnegie Trust Fellowship which expired in 1925, and almost nothing has 
been added since that time. Contains gross errors such as the statement that Chaucer’s “ ‘Wife 
of Bath’s Tale’ is closely connected with ‘The Marriage of Geraint’.”” She cites Maynadier as 
her authority, but Maynadier’s parallel is with “The Marriage of Sir Gawaine.” Reviewed in 

Times Literary Supplement, April 8, 1939, p. 204. 


Schiller, Sister Mary Beatrice, *Trends in Modern Poetic Drama in Eng- 
lish, 1900-1938. (Univ. of Illinois diss., 1939.) Not printed. 
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Schiiler, Meier. *Sir Thomas Malorys “Le Morte D’Arthur’’ und die 
englische Arthurdichtung des XIX Jahrhunderts. (Strassburg diss.) Strass- 
burg: Josef Singer, 1900. 

Contains a chapter on “Die Arthurdichtung neben und seit Tennysons ‘Idylls of the 
King’.” Compares very favorably with some of the studies written by persons whose native 
language is English, and contains some material not in any of them. 


Scott, Nellie Mahaffay, Poetic Treatment of the Arthurian Legend since 
1850. (Univ. of Oklahoma M.A. diss., 1929.) Not published. 


Spindler, Robert, “Die Arthursage in der Viktorianischen Dichtung.” 
In Britannica: Max Forster zum sechzigsten Geburtstag. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 
1929. 


Ten Bensel, E[lise] van der Ven-, *The Character of King Arthur in 
English Literature. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1925. 


Contains a chapter “King Arthur in the Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” but con- 
siders no author later than Tennyson. 


Vettermann, E[lla], *Die Balen-Dichtungen und ihre Quellen. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1918. Beiheft zur ZRPA, Ix. 


Swinburne, pp. 9-39; Tennyson, pp. 40-51. 


Wangelin, Anna-Marie, Die Liebe in den Tristandichtungen der Vik- 
torianischen Zeit. (Tiibingen diss.) Tiibingen: Buchdruckerei Bélzle, 1937. 


Includes Arnold, “Liebe als stilles Gliick,”” Tennyson, “Liebe und Moral,” Swinburne, 
“Liebe als Schicksal und Mysterium,” and Rossetti’s paintings. Rev. in LGRPh, trx (1938), 
221. 


Wolff, Lucien, *“‘Tristan und Yseult dans la poésie anglaise au XIX° 


siecle.” In Annales de Bretagne, xu (1932), 113-152. 
Tennyson, Arnold, and Swinburne summarized, with translations of selected passages. 


Wiilcker, Richard Paul, *Die Arthursage in der englischen Literatur. Leip- 
zig, 1895. 


“Die Arthursage ist durch und durch Tendenzwerk.” Stops with Bulwer-Lytton and 
Tennyson. Reviewed by E. Kélbing in Englische Studien, xxm1 (1896), 299-303. 


II. NEW VERSIONS OF THE ARTHURIAN STORIES 


Abbey, Edwin Austin, The *paintings (1895-1901) in the Boston Public 
Library imply a version of the story different from the usual one. See 
Ferris Greenslet and Sylvester Baxter. 


Adams, Julia Davis, Galahad and the Holy Grail; a children’s play in 
three acts. 
U. S. copyright Sept. 16, 1931. Apparently not printed. 


Adams, Oscar Fay, *Post Laureate Idylis. Boston: Lothrop, [1886]. 


Parodies of Tennyson’s Idylls. They include “The Rape of the Tarts,” “At the Palace of 
King Lot,” “Sir Evergreen,” “Thomas and Vivien,” “The Vision of Sir Lamoracke,” “The 
a from the Quest,” “The Maid’s Alarm,” “The Passing of the Sages,” and “The Water 

arriers.” 


Akhurst, William Mower, King Arthur, or Lancelot the Loose. Mel- 


bourne: R. Bell, 1868. 


E. M. Miller, Australian Literature, calls it one of Akhurst’s ““Pantomimic extravaganzas 
and burlesques in punning verse.” 
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Andrews, Charlton, *‘Ballade of the King to Come.” In Journal of 
Education (Boston), txvir (Jan. 16, 1908), 66. 


A poem of 28 lines; three stanzas and an envoi. 


Anonymous, Tom Thumb. A New Opera, to be Performed at the Theater 
of Politics, County Court House, Limerick. 1830. 
A short satire on contemporary Irish politics. Arthur and other characters from Fielding’s 
Tom Thumb appear. 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table: A New Grand 
Chivalric Entertainment in Three Acts. London: John Miller, 1834. 
Based upon Scott’s Bridal of Triermain. Acted at the Drury Lane Theater in December, 
1834. See London Times, Dec. 27, 1834. 
Arthur’s Knights: An Adventure from the Sangrale. 1859. 
Cited by Maccallum, 269; Curdy gives the date as 1858. 


“‘Peredur or The Magic Basin.” In Some of the King’s Idylls Un- 
varnished. 1870. 
Listed by Curdy. 
*“Tintagel.” In Chambers’s Journal, xt1x (Aug. 24, 1872), 544. 
Reprinted in *Every Saturday, x11 (Sept. 21, 1872), 336. 


A poem of sixteen stanzas. 


*“The Sword Excalibur: A Very Topsy-turvied Arthurian Leg- 
end Up to Date.” In Punch, crm (Jan. 26, 1895), 39, with a full-page cartoon 
on p. 38. 


Political satire; the Arthurian characters are identified with contemporary politicians. 


—— *Lancelot & Guinevere: A Study in Three Scenes. London: Bell, 
1919. 

One act play; twenty-five pages. 

Anspacher, Louis K{aufman], *Tristan & Isolde: A Tragedy. New York: 
Brentano, 1904. 


Five acts, in blank verse. Rev. in Evening Post, June 4, 1904; same in Nation, Lxxvmm 
(June 23, 1904), 499. Halperin, 63-72; Schiller, 141. 


Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, *‘‘Tintagel.’’ Originally published in The 
Bellman in 1913; reprinted in *Literary Digest, xtv1 (June 21, 1913), 1398. 


A poem of 21 lines, mostly in couplets. 


Arnold, Matthew, *Tristram and Iseult. In Empedocles on Etna and Other 
Poems by A. London: B. Fellowes, 1882. (Later editions not listed.) 

Maynadier, 382-389; Maccallum, 253-258; Reid, 240-43; Schiiler, 60-64; Ehrentreich, 
223-224; Moore, 37-42; Golther, 366-370; Wangelin. See also London Times Literary Supple- 
ment, May 19, 1932, p. 368. 

Ashmun, Margaret, *“‘Iseult of Brittany.” In New England Magazine, 
No. 37 (Oct., 1907), 246. 

A sonnet. 

Austin, Martha W[addill], *7ristram & Isoult. Boston: Poet-Lore Co., 
1905. 

A poem of sixty-four pages. Halperin, 72-80. 


Babcock, William H[{enry], Cian of the Chariots: A Romance of the Days 
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of Arthur, Emperor of Britain, and his Knights of the Round Table; how they 
delivered London and overthrew the Saxons after the fall of Roman Britain. 
Illustrations by George Foster Barnes. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co., [c. 
1898]. 


Bacon, Leonard, *‘‘Arthurian Interludes. I. Igraine to Arthur. II. The 
Legend of Lamorak.” In University of California Chronicle, xv (1913), 29- 
35. 


Poems. 


Bailey, C. W. (In collaboration with N. S. Millican and G. R. Ham- 
mond.) King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. In The Quest of the 
Golden Fleece and Other Plays from Epic Poetry. London & Edinburgh: 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, [1929]. 


Baring, Maurice, *The Camelot Jousts. In Dead Letters. First published 
in the Morning Post. Reprinted in book form. London: Constable, and Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1910. New Edition, London: Heinemann, and 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page, 1925. 


A series of six imaginary letters written by Arthurian characters. Ehrentreich, 235-236. 


Bartlett, Gertrude (Mrs. John W. C. Taylor), *“‘Ballade of Tristram’s 
Last Harping.” In John W. Garvin’s Canadian Poets and Poetry (p. 398). 
New York: Stokes, 1916. 


Batson, Robert, *“‘Guinevere to Lancelot.” In Every Saturday, xv (Oct. 
11, 1873), 420. 


A poem of four stanzas in iambic pentameter. 


Baxter, G[eorge] Mellersh, Lancelot and Guinevere: A Drama in a Pro- 
logue and four acts. 
U. S. copyright Mar. 1, 1909. Apparently not printed. 


Baxter, Sylvester, *The Legend of the Holy Grail as set forth in the Frieze 
painted by Edwin A. Abbey for the Boston Public Library. Boston: Curtis & 
Cameron, 1904. 


Bell, Charles Dent, *‘‘Merlin the Bard.” In Poems New and Old. Lon- 
don: Arnold, 1893. 
A Breton ballad translated from the French of Villemarqué. 


Bell, H{arold] Idris, *‘‘From ‘Tristan and Iseult’.” In Poems from the 
Welsh. Carnarvon: Welsh Publishing Co., 1913. 


A translation of part of the Welsh Trystan ac Esyllt of W. J. Gruffydd. 
Belloc, Elizabeth, “Avallon.” America, txvir (Aug. 29, 1942), 579. 


A poem. 
Berry, Charles Walter, King Arthur: A Poem. London: Merritt & 
Hatcher, 1923. 


“Poetic drama.” Selections from it are reprinted in Berry’s *The Round Table, Arthur. 
London: Methuen, 1930, and one, “Giant of St. Michael’s Mount,” in his *An Arthurian 
Reverie (pp. 92-93). [n.p.], 1939. 

Bidder, George, *Merlin’s Youth. Westminster: Constable, 1899. 

A poem; seventy pages. 
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Binyon, Laurence (Robert Lawrence Binyon), *“Tintagel.” In Lyric 
Poems, London: Mathews, 1894. Reprinted in Collected Poems (1, 11). 
London: Macmillan, 1931. 


A poem of 18 lines. 


*The Death of Tristram. In Odes (pp. 29-48). London: Unicorn 
Press. 1901. Reprinted as Tristram’s End in Selected Poems (pp. 22-40). 
New York: Macmillan, 1922, and in Collected Poems (ur, 57-70). London: 
Macmillan, 1931. 

Moore, 42-49; Reid, 220-223; Ehrentreich, 224-225. 


*Arthur: A Tragedy. London: Heinemann, [1923], & Boston: 
Small, Maynard, [1923]. 


Reviewed in London Times Literary Supplement, April 5, 1923, p. 229; N. Y. Times, 
a 6, 1923, p. 5; N. Y. World, May 13, 1923, p. 9e. App, 215-220; Reid, 45-50, 107. Schiller, 








Bishop, Farnham, and Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, *The Altar of the Le- 
gion. With illustrations by Henry Pitz. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1926. 


A novel of Owain ap Urien and his Ravens, just after the death of Arthur. The introduc- 
tion contains a poem, “The Lost Land,” which is slightly Arthurian. 


Blaikie, J. Arthur, *“‘Arthur in Avalon. From the picture by T. Archer, 
R.S.A.” In Magazine of Art, vir (1884), 433-434. 


A poem; illustrated by a reproduction of Archer’s picture. 


Bontemps, Arna, *“‘Lancelot.” In Countee Cullen’s Carolling Dusk (p. 
162). New York & London: Harper and Brothers, [1927]. 
Brief poem, barely Arthurian. 


Boss, Eleanor, In Quest of the Holy Grail. London & Edinburgh: Mar- 
shall, Morgan, & Scott, 1930. 
“Based on Tennyson’s Idyll of the Holy Grail.” British Museum Catalogue. 


Bottomly, Gordon, *““Merlin’s Grave.” In Scenes and Plays. London: 
Constable, 1929, and New York: Macmillan, 1929. 
Poetic drama. Reid, 81-83. 


Boughton, Rutland, Music-drama of the Future: Uther and Igraine, 
choral drama, by Rutland Boughton and Reginald R. Buckley: with essays 
by the collaborators. London: Reeves, 1911. 

This was later reprinted as *T he Birth of Arthur ; for later editions see Reginald R. Buckley. 





see also Thomas Hardy. 


Boynton, Henry Walcott, Guenever: A Romance in four acts. 
U. S. copyright June 9, 1906. Apparently not printed. 


Bradley, Katherine Harris, see ‘““Michael Field.” 


Bradley, Will, Launcelot & the Ladies. New York & London: Harper, 1927. 


See John Erskine in Sat. Rev. of Lit., Nov. 9, 1940, p. 11, and in Reader’s Digest, Jan. 1941, 
pp. 90-91. 


Brewer, George M[*Kenzie], *The Holy Grail: A Whitsuntide Mystery 
of the Quest of the Soul. Founded on Ancient Legends derived from Various 
Sources. Montreal: The Herald Press, for the Author, [1933]. 

First acted in the Church of the Messiah, Montreal. 
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Brodeur, Arthur Gilchrist, see Farnham Bishop. 


Brooks, Benj. Gilbert, *Camelot. (Adventurers All Series, No. xxv1) Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1919. 


The title-poem occupies pages 7-16; it was written in April, 1917. 


Brough, William, *King Arthur, or the Days and Knights of the Round 
Table. A new and original Christmas Extravaganza in one act. In Lacy’s 
Acting Edition of Plays, Vol. 61. London, [1864]. 

In verse. Acted at the Haymarket Theatre, Dec. 26, 1863. 


Broun, Heywood, *The Fifty-first Dragon. Printed in Christopher 
Morley’s Modern Essays (First Series). New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 
[1921]. Reprinted, with drawings by Richard Decker, in *The Golden Book, 
xm (May, 1931), 60-63. 

A short story of Gawaine at the Knight-School. 


Brown, Lawrence Parmly, Tristan and I silt: a romantic drama. 
U.S. copyright Feb. 16, 1901; apparently not printed. 


Bruce, C. [Sir Charles], The Story of Queen Guinevere and Sir Lancelot 
of the Lake, after the German of W. Hertz. With other poems. London, 1865. 
Curdy; British Museum Catalogue. For Hertz’s poem see Maccallum, 241-244 


Buchanan, Robert Williams, *‘‘Merlin and the White Death.” In Once 
a Week, x (Feb. 20, 1864), 251-252. 

A poem. 
*“Mordred.” Saint James Magazine, vit (1863), 33-39. 
A poem in two parts. 


Buckley, Reginald R[amsden], *Arthur of Britain. Festival Drama. I. The 
Birth of Arthur. Il. The Round Table. III. The Holy Grail. 1V. The Death of 
Arthur. London: Williams and Norgate, 1914. 

The music rights of the four dramas belong to Rutland Boughton. The Birth of Arthur 
(originally called Uther and Igraine; see Rutland Boughton) was acted at Bournemouth in 
1913, and it and The Round Table were acted at Glastonbury in August, 1925. Apparently the 
whole series was acted at Glastonbury in 1915. See Atheneum, Oct. 24, 1914, pp. 435-436. 
and Rutland Boughton, The Birth of Arthur—Uther and Igraine. 
Libretto, etc. London: Reeves, [1926]. 


Bulwer, Edward. see Lytton, Baron. 

Burchell, James G., Parzival: a religious drama from the poem of Richard 
Wagner. 

U. S. copyright Sept. 27, 1886; apparently not printed. 

Butts, W. Marlin, *The Youth of King Arthur: A Legendary fay in Five 


Scenes. East Boston, Mass.: E. Marlin Butts, [1935]. 
A play for men or boys, originally produced at Camp Camelot, Foxboro, Mass. 


Cabell, James Branch, *Jurgen. New York: McBride, 1919; London: 
John Lane, 1921. (Later editions not listed.) 


A number of Arthurian characters appear. 


*“To Sir Galahad of the Siege Perilous.” In Ladies and Gentle- 
men: A Parcel of Reconsiderations (pp. 108-121). New York: McBride, 1934. 


The eighth of a series of letters to imaginary persons. 
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Cameron, Josephine, Elaine and Queen Guinevere: A Lyric Tragedy in 
Five Acts, adapted from Alfred Tennyson’s Idyls, Elaine and Guinevere. 
U. S. copyright Jan. 31, 1880; apparently not printed. 


Cammell, Charles Richard, “The Return of Arthur.” In XXJI Poems. 
Edinburgh: Poseidon Press, 1944. 


main c/s written in 1941 under threat of invasion; see London Times Lit. Sup., Feb. 10, 
» P. 96. 


Cannon, Caroline A., see Nugent Monck. 


Carpenter, Rhys, *The Tragedy of Etarre: A Poem. New York: Sturgis & 
Walton, 1912, & London: Milford, [1914]. 

“A dramatic poem in four acts and a prologue (from Book IV of Malory). Designed 
primarily as a dramatic poem rather than an acting play.” 

Carr, J. Comyns, *King Arthur: A Drama in a Prologue and Four Acts. 
Printed for Private Use Only. London: Chiswick Press, 1895. The *trade 
edition, London: Macmillan, 1895, is the same except for the title-page and 
the omission of one short passage from the last scene. 

Produced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum Theatre, London, on January 12, 1895, and 
acted in the United States in the following year. See R. Warwick Bond in Fortnightly Review, 
x1 (May, 1895), 703-720; Anna Benneson McMahon in The Dial, xx (Mar. 16, 1898), 160- 
162; “The Comyns and the Goin’s of Arthur” in Punch, cv (Jan. 26, 1895), 37; H. J. Jennings 
in Gentleman’s Magazine, ccLxxvim (Feb., 1895), 202-211. See also Maynadier, ; Reid, 
50-51; App, 198-205; Golther, 385-390. 

*Tristram & Iseult: A Drama in Four Acts. London: Duckworth, 
1906. 

Acted at the Adelphi Theatre, with musical score by Christopher Wilson. See London 
Weekly Times, Sept. 4, 1906; Academy, Lxx1 (Oct. 13, 1906), 367-368. See also Maynadier, 405- 
406; Reid, 223-224; Halperin, 81; and Golther, 385-390. 

Carruth, Wm. Herbert, *“‘King Arthur’s Hunt: A Legend of Gascoyne.” 
In Each in his Own Tongue and Other Poems (pp. 104-105). New York: 
Putnam, 1909. 

Six stanzas on the Wild Huntsman. 

Case, Clarence Marsh, The Banner of the White Horse: A Tale of the 
Saxon Conquest. London: Harrap, and New York: Scribner, 1916. 

Novel for children. “Introducing Hengist and Horsa, as well as Vortigern and others.” 
Jonathan Nield. 

Cawein, Madison J., *Accolon of Gaul with Other Poems. Louisville: 


John P. Morton & Company, 1889. 
The title-poem (pp. 1-64) is definitely Arthurian; “A Mabinogi” (pp. 159-161) hardly is. 


“Ceiriog,”’ see John Ceiriog Hughes. 

Chesterton, Frances Alice (Mrs. G. K.), Sir Cleges: Christmas Play of 
the Arthurian Legend. In Three Plays for Children. London & New York: 
French, 1924. 

Chesterton, G[ilbert] K[eith], *7e Grave of Arthur. Drawings by Celia 
Fiennes. London: Faber & Faber, 1930. 

A poem of two pages. 

Chubb, Thomas Caldecott, *‘Merlin.” In The White God and Other 
Poems (pp. 29-30). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1920. 
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Church, Alfred J[ohn], with the collaboration of Ruth Putnam. The 
Count of the Saxon Shore: or the Villa in Vectis—A Tale of the Departure 
of the Romans from Britain. London: Seeley & Co., and New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1887. 


Juvenile. “The final pages tell of King Arthur’s victory over the Saxons at Badon Hill 
near Bath, A.D. 451.” Nield. 
Clemens, Samuel L., see “Mark Twain.” 


Cloriston, Henry, A Chapter from Malory (Book XXI, Chapter viii) re- 
told in Spenserian Stanza. London: Nutt, 1905. 


Closs, [Mrs.] Hannah [Priebsch], *7ristan. London: Andrew Dakers, 
1940. 


A novel. Reviewed by Edwin H. Zeydel in Germanic Rev., xvt (1941), 317; in London 
Times Lit. Sup., Jan. 18, 1941, p. 29, with answer by Mrs. Closs, ibid. Feb. 1, 1941, p. 55. 


Coffin, Robert P. Tristram, *‘‘The Ballad of San Graal.” In Poet-Lore, 
xxx (Autumn, 1922), 464-468. . 


Joseph of Arimathea takes the Grail to Glastonbury; otherwise the poem contains little 
that is Arthurian. 


Collins, Charles, *“‘Origin of ‘Yellow’.” In “A Line o’ Type or Two,” 
in Chicago Tribune, Dec. 8, 1943. 
An anecdote concerning Sir Modred. 


Colwell, Elizabeth Parsival, Songs of Tristram and Ysoult. Chicago: 
[Privately printed], 1907. 

One reader describes the book as “‘A few quatrains, too slight in content to have much of 
the legend in them.” 


Converse, Florence, *“‘Merlin met Morgan le Fay.” In Atlantic Monthly, 
cxxx (1922), 376-377. 


A poem of fourteen quatrains. 
Conway, John William, Lancelot and Guinevere: A Drama in Five Acts, 
907. 


U. S. copyright Dec. 12, 1903; printed copies deposited Dec. 7, 1907, but apparently it 
was not regularly published. 


Cooper, Edith Emma, see “Michael Field.” 


Coutts, Francis (Francis Burdett Thomas Coutts-Nevill, Baron Laty- 
mer), *The Romance of King Arthur. Contains Uther Pendragon (poem), 
Merlin (drama), Launcelot du Lake (drama), and The Death of Launcelot 
(Poem). London & New York: John Lane, 1907. 

Reviewed in Atheneum, June 15, 1907, pp. 724-725; Spectator, xc1x (Nov. 2, 1907), 635. 


There is a French version of the Merlin by Villiers Barnett, music by I. Albenez. Paris 
and Monte Carlo: Continental Weekly, 1913. 


Cram, Ralph Adams, *Excalibur: An Arthurian Drama. Boston: 
Badger, 1909. Reprinted in part in *Poet-Lore, xt1v (Autumn 1938), 351- 
362. 

Written in the year 1893. “The author’s intention at that time was to write a trilogy, doing 
in dramatic form for our own racial epic something similar to what Richard Wagner done 
in operatic form for the Teutonic epos. ‘Excalibur’ was to be the first of the series. The work 
was not continued, and now never will be.” 
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Crosfield, Truda H., A Love in Ancient Days. London: Mathews, 1907. 


A novel. Includes the Battle of Badon Hill, but apparently does not mention King Arthur. 
See E. A. Baker. 


Dalkeith, Lena, Sir Gareth of Orkney. In Little Plays. London: T. & E. C 
Jack, [1909]. 

Listed by Kent; for children. 

Dalton, Morey, *“‘Sir Pedivere.” (Based on The Noble History of King 
Arthur). In Spectator, cv (Nov. 19, 1910), 859. 

A poem of 43 lines, in blank verse. 


Dane, Clemence (Winnifred Ashton), *7he Saviours: Seven Plays on One 
Theme. I. Merlin. Il. The Hope of Britain, London: Heinemann, [1942]; 
Garden City: Doubleday, Doran, & Co., 1942. 

For the radio. Merlin is the narrator in all the plays; Arthur appears again in the seventh, 
*The Unknown Soldier. 

Darrah, Delmar D[uane], *The Quest of the Holy Grail. Not printed, but 
acted by the Bloomington (Illinois) Consistory, Scottish Rite Masons, on 
October 4, 11, 18, 25, and November 1, 1934, and October 22, 29, and 


November 5, 1939. 
In a prologue and 23 scenes; based largely upon the Abbey paintings. 


David, Elfyn Williams, *““The Cup of Gold.” In Welsh Outlook, x1 


(1924), 106-107. 
A short story about Joseph and the Grail before it was used at the Last Supper. 


Davidson, Gustav, *““Musing on Camelot and Avalon.” In Poet-Lore, 
xxx (Winter 1922), 552. 


A sonnet. 


Davidson, John, *The Last Ballad and Other Poems. London & New 
York: Lane, 1899. 

The title-poem, which is the only one that is Arthurian, occupies pages 1-23. Reviewed 
in Spectator, xxx (Feb. 4, 1899), 189. See also Maynadier, 406-409; Reid, 102-104; App, 
208-210; Morgan, 151-154. 

Davis, Georgene, *The Round Table: A History Drawn from Unreliable 
Chronicles. Rutland, Vermont: Tory Press, 1930. 


A drama in two acts and an epilogue. 


Dawson, Coningsby, *The Road to Avalon. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1911, & New York: Doran, 1911. 


An allegorical novel containing Arthurian characters. 


Day, Clarence, *‘‘Hail and Farewell.” First published in The New Yorker 
Magazine in 1935, and reprinted in *N. Y. Times Book Review, April 5, 1936. 
A humorous poem of eight lines on the quest of the Grail. 


De Beverley, Thomas (George Newcomen), *The Youth of Sir Arthour, 
The Quest of Sangreale, and Other Poems. London: Erskine Macdonald, 
[1925]. 

Contains eight Arthurian poems. App, 220-221; Morgan, 159. 


Deeping, [George] Warwick, *Uther and Igraine. New York: Outlook 
Co., 1903; London: Cassell, 1927; New York: Knopf, 1928; New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1928. 


A novel. 
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*Love Among the Ruins. London: Cassell, and New York: Outlook 
Co., 1904. 

The time circa 490. “A romance with the Arthurian atmosphere, and centered in Avalon, 
ev camy quite indefinite as to place and time.” E. A. Baker. Arthurian echoes in the late 
Middle Ages. 





*The Man who went back. London: Cassell, & New York: Knopf, 
1940. 
A novel about an Englishman who went from the present war back to the times of Gildas 


and Ambrosius and the Saxon invasions. 
Deirdre (pseud.), *“‘Souvenir.” In The Chicago Tribune, Jan. 27, 1923. 
A poem on the Tristan and Iseult theme, printed in the “Line-o’-Type.” 


Dell, Floyd, *King Arthur’s Socks: A Comedy. In *Provincetown Plays, 
First Series. New York: F. Shea, 1916. Reprinted in *King Arthur’s Socks 
and Other Village Plays. New York: Knopf, 1922. 

First produced in New York City by the Provincetown Players. It is a play of modern 
times but the situation is Arthurian and the characters are Guenevere Robinson (Mrs. Arthur 
B. Robinson), Vivien Smith, and Lancelot Jones. The scene is Camelot, Maine. 

De Vere, Aubrey, *“‘King Henry at the Tomb of King Arthur.” In The 
Search after Proserpine and other Poems Classical and Meditative (pp. 97- 
103). London: Macmillan, 1892. Reprinted in Selected Poems. London: 
Macmillan, 1894. 


A poem of twenty-five six line stanzas. 


Dillon, Arthur, *King Arthur Pendragon. London: Elkin Mathews, 1906. 


A drama in five acts. “The tragedy is founded on the Romance of Sir Thomas Malory, 
and on the verse of Dr. Sebastian Evans.” 


Doran, Marie, Parsifal: A Miracle Play in Five Parts, arranged from the 
Legends of Parzivale, and the Music Drama of Richard Wagner. 
U. S. copyright April 18, 1904; apparently not printed. 


Doyle, A[rthur] Conan, *‘‘The Last of the Legions,” in The Last Galley 
Impressions & Tales. London: Smith & Elder; New York: Doubleday> 
Page & Co.; Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1911. Reprinted in The Last of the Legions 
and other Tales of Long Ago. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1925. 

Includes Mordred, “wild chief of the western Cymri.” 


Du Maurier, George, *A Legend of Camelot. New York & London: 
Harper, 1898. 

The title-poem (pp. 1-12, with plates) appeared originally in Punch. See Critic, xxxm 
(Sept. 1898), 198-199. 

Earle, Arthur W. and E. Howley Sim, King Arthur: An Examination of 
the Past. 

A burlesque, acted in James St., Buckingham Gate, May 16, 1895. 


Edwards, Sir Francis, *““The Song of Tristan.” In Welsh Outlook, tv 
(1917), 274. 
Translated from the Welsh of R. Silyn Roberts. 


Edwards, Zachary, *Avilion and Other Poems. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1907. Includes Avilion, eight cantos, and Sir Palomides, seven cantos. 
Reviewed in Spectator, xcrx (Nov. 2, 1907), 635. 
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Eliot, T. S., *7he Waste Land. In *The Criterion, 1 (1922), 50-64. Re- 
printed in *Poems 1909-1925 (pp. 65-85). London: Faber & Gwyer, 1925. 
The author considers that it is a Grail poem. Reid, 145-150; Nitze, 80-97. 


Emma, Cyril, The Love Song of Tristram and Iseult. London: Elliot 
Stock, 1905. 
Advertised in Atheneum, Nov. 25, 1905, p. 736, col. 3, end. 


Erskine, John, “Graelent” and “Second War Sonnet.” In Collected 
Poems, 1907-1922. New York: Duffield & Co., 1922. 
Have been reported to be Arthurian. 


*Galahad: Enough of His Life to Explain His Reputation. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., [1926]. and London: Nash & Grayson, 1926. 


ain sand. Reviewed by C. B. Tinker in Sat. Rev. of Lit., Dec. 11, 1926, p. 420. Morgan, 
167. 


*Tristan and Isolde: Restoring Palamede. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., [1932], & London: Lane, 1939. 
A novel. Ehrentreich, “Neue Variationen,” 377. 


*7 Tales from King Arthur’s Court. Paintings by Dulac. In Amer- 
ican Weekly. 
. The Tale of Arthur’s Sword “Excalibur.” Feb. 4, 1940. 
. The Tale of Sir Tristram and the Love Potion. Feb. 11, 1940. 
. The Tale of the Enchantress and the Magic Scabbard. Feb. 18, 1940. 
. The Tale of Sir Galahad and the Quest of the Sangreal. Feb. 25, 1940. 
. The Tale of Sir Launcelot and the Four Queens. Mar. 3, 1940. 


. The Tale of Merlin and One of the Ladies of the Lake. Mar. 10, 1940. 
. The Tale of How Sir Launcelot slew Sir Agravaine. Mar. 17, 1940. 


Evans, Sebastian, “Arthur’s Knighting,” and “The Eve of Morte Ar- 
thur.” In In the Studio: A Decade of Poems. London: Macmillan, 1875. 
Maccallum, 419-422; Schiiler, 133-134. 


Faraday, W[ilfred] Barnard, *Pendragon. London: Methuen, [1930]. 


A novel. See London Times Lit. Sup., Oct. 16, 1930, p. 840, and answer ibid., Nov. 6, 
1930, p. 917. 


Fawcett, Edgar, *The New King Arthur: An Opera without Music. New 
York & London: Funk & Wagnalls, 1885, and London: Jerrard, 1885. 


Field, Eugene, *“‘A Proper Trewe Idyll of Camelot.” A Little Book of 
Western Verse (pp. 133-146). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. 
Reprinted in *Poems, New York: Scribner, 1910, pp. 45-50. 


Field, Michael (Katherine Harris Bradley and Edith Emma Cooper), 
*Tristan de Leonois. In volume with The Accuser. London: Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1911. 


Reviewed in Spectator, cv1 (June 3, 1911), 831. See also Reid, 231, and T. S. Moore in 
Criterion, 1 (1922), 174-176. 


The Tragedy of Pardon. London: Sidgwick & Jackson, 1911. 
A drama of the Tristan story. See Spectator, ibid., Reid, 229-231, and Moore, 171-174. 
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Fields, Herbert, with Lorenz Hart and Richard Rogers. A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court. Song and dance play in two acts with 
prologue and epilogue. 

Based upon Mark Twain’s novel. Acted in New York at the Vanderbilt Theater, be- 
ginning Nov. 23, 1927, and in Chicago at the Garrick Theater beginning Mar. 31, 1929. See 
Theatre Magazine, xtvui (Jan., 1928), 39. New, revised version acted at Martin Beck Theater 
in New York, beginning Nov. 18, 1943. 


Foster, Harold R., *“‘Prince Valiant in the Days of King Arthur.” In 
Comic Weekly of Chicago Herald American, New York Journal American, 
Boston Herald, and other papers. 


A “comic strip.” We have not found the beginning of this and there is no end. Arthurian 
characters sometimes appear. 


Foster, Will, *The Legend of Lohengrin and Other Poems. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1894. 
The title-poem fills pages 11-74. 


French, Allen, Sir Marrok: A Tale of the Days of King Arthur. St. 
Nicholas Magazine, xx1x (May 1902), 592-620. Reprinted, New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1902. 


Juvenile. “A tale of the forest of = gaan (Sherwood) in the times of King Uther and 
King Arthur respectively.” Jonathan Nield. 


Frere, John Hookham, *The Monks and the Giants. First published as 
Prospectus and Specimen of an Intended National Work by William and 
Robert Whistlecraft. London: John Murray. The first two cantos were pub- 
lished in 1817, and the last two in 1818; the four were reissued in 1821 with 
the present title. There is a modern reprint by R. D. Waller. Manchester: 


University Press, 1926. 


wae called “King Arthur and his Round Table.” Reid, 246-248; Schiiler, 36-39; App, 


Fullarton, Ralph Macleod, Merlin: A Dramatic Poem. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood, 1889. 
Reviewed in Atheneum, Mar. 29, 1890, p. 402; in Academy, xxxvim (Jan. 18, 1890), 43. 


Furst, Clyde [Bowman], *Merlin. New York: D. B. Updike at the 
Merrymount Press, Boston, 1930. 

A blank verse poem of twenty-three pages. Read before several chapters of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. Three hundred copies printed. 

G., F. W., *“‘A Vision of the Holy Grail.” In The Month, txxx1x (June, 
1897), 621-626. 


A poem in blank verse. 


Galloway, C. F. J., The Exploits of Lancelot: A Satire, London: Stock- 
well, 1924. 
Listed in Bibliotheca Celtica. 


Glennie, John Stuart Stuart, King Arthur or the Drama of the Revolution: 
Volume 1, Prologue and Overture, was published London: Triibner, 1867. 
Volume 1, Play the First, The Quest for Merlin, was published by Triibner 
in 1870. The Romance of the Youth of King Arthur was published by Moxon 
in 1880. The remainder of the projected work has never appeared. 


A philosophical treatment of the French Revolution under the forms of Arthurian ro- 
mance. Reviewed in Atheneum, Sept. 10, 1870, 1 335-336. Schiiler, 158-164. 
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Goldmark, Karl. See Kobbé, Gustav. 


Goodchild, John Arthur, The Dream of a Scavenger: A Tale of Arthur in 
Plain English. Retold from the Mabinogion and Modernised. Bath: G. M. 
Curtis, [1918]. 

Bibliotheca Celtica. Apparently it is a new version of The Dream of Rhonabwy. 


Gordon, Adam Lindsay, *““The Rhyme of Joyous Garde.” In Poems 
(pp. 151-171). Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1913. According to Mac- 
callum it was first published in 1868. (Other editions are not listed.) 

Maccallum, 269-270; App, 192-193. 


Gosse, Edmund, The volume On Viol and Flute (1873) contained a poem 
on the love of Lancelot and Guinevere. It was omitted from later editions 
on account of the ridicule of the critics. 
on Schiiler, 132-133; his reference to the Contemporary Review should have been xxv1 (1875), 


Gould, Gerald, *“‘Lancelot and Guinevere.” In Burton E. Stevenson’s 
Home Book of Verse. 6th ed. m, 2813-2814. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
[1912]. 

Eight quatains. 


Graff, Irvine, *The Return of Arthur. Boston: The Stratford Co., 1922. 
A ballad. King Arthur has returned as Lord Kitchener. 


Graves, Alfred Percival, *““The Coming of Sir Galahad and a Vision of 
the Grail.” In A Celtic Psaltery (pp. 174-175). New York: Stokes [n.d.], 
and London: S.P.C.K., 1917. 


A poem in galliambic metre. 


Gray, Maxwell (Mary Gleed Tuttiett), “Sir Launcelot at the Forest 
Chapel.” In Atalanta, vir (Oct., 1893), 35. 


Gray, Phoebe, *Little Sir Galahad. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 
& New York: The Christian Herald, 1914. Fifth printing, 1915. 

Juvenile novel. There runs through it the motif of Sir Galahad and his search for the 
Holy Grail. 


Greely, J. N., “Sir Percivale’s Ballad.” In Yale Monthly Magazine, 
April, 1906, p. 219. 

A poem of 28 lines. 

Greenslet, Ferris, *The Quest of the Holy Grail. An Interpretation and a 
Paraphrase of the Holy Legends .... With Illustrations from the Frieze 
Decoration in the Boston Public Library by Edwin Austin Abbey, R. A. Bos- 
ton: Curtis and Cameron, 1902. Another edition, 1912. 


Galahad is the hero of adventures usually associated with Percival. 


Gregg, Rev. Arthur Eugene, The Quest of the Holy Grail: A Dramatic 
Recital for Boys. Potsdam, N. Y.: F[rank] L. Masseck, 1909. 


Gunther, Maud Cecil, A Knight of Arthur’s Court: Play in four acts. 
U. S. copyright April 1, 1914; apparently not printed. 


Guthrie, Kenneth Sylvan, *Perronik the Innocent: or the Quest of the 
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Golden Basin and the Diamond Lance. (A Breton legend, after Souvestre.) 
Brooklyn: Comparative Literature Press, 1915. 
A story very similar to stories about the Grail. 


H., A., *““The Fall of Galahad.” In Spectator, xcv (Oct. 21, 1905), 609. 
A poem of seven quatrains. 


Hadley, Henry Kimball, see Ethel Watts Mumford. 


Hagedorn, Hermann, Jr., The Silver Blade. Berlin: A. Unger, 1907. 
One act play; a product of English 47 at Harvard. Schiller, 147. 


*“Song of the Grail Seekers.” In A Troop of the Guard and Other 
Poems. Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1909. 


A poem of seven quatrains. 


Hamilton, [Lord] Ernest William, *Lancelot: A Romance of the Court of 
King Arthur. London: Methuen, 1926. 
A novel. App, 221-224; Morgan, 162-164. 


Hamley, [General] Edward, *“Sir Tray: An Arthurian Idyl.” In Black- 
wood’s Magazine, cximt (Jan., 1873), 120-124. 
A verse burlesque; the later life of the Lady of Shalott. Schiiler, 201-203; App, 193-194. 


Hammond, G. R., see C. W. Bailey. 


Hanemann, H. W., *‘Ex-Caliber, or a Square Peg in a Round Table. 
Dr. Collins takes a Good Look at King Arthur.” Section VIII in The Facts 
of Life. A Book of Brighter Biography Executed in the Manner of some of 
our Best or Best-Known Writers, Scriveners, and Scribes. New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1930. 


Hanley, Genevieve G., Gareth and Lynette: Spectacular Production 
adapted from Alfred Tennyson’s epic poem Idylls of the King. 
U. S. copyright May 12, 1912; apparently not printed. 


Hardy, Thomas, ‘When I set out for Lyonesse.” 1870. 
See the article by Veldkamp listed below. 


*The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall at Tintagel in 
Lyonnesse. A new version of an old story arranged as a play for mummers. In 
one act. London & New York: Macmillan, 1923. New and revised edition. 
London: Macmillan, 1924. Reprinted in Poetic Works, Vol. u. London: 
Macmillan, 1931. 

Reviewed by Constance Russell in Notes and Queries, 13 ser. Vol. 1, (Dec. 8, 1923) 448-449; 
other reviews listed in Book Rev. Digest, August, 1924, p. 112 (cumulated volume, p. 265). 
See Francis M. Williams in Arthuriana, 1 (1930), 39-43; J. Veldkamp in Neophilologus, 1x 
(1924), 286-293; Reid, 231-236; App, 215; Heimann, 78-82; Ehrentreich, 232-233; Halperin, 
ig = play was acted in Dorchester by an amateur club; see Newsletter in The Sphere, 

ec. 9, 3. 


Harkness, Georgia Elma, *“Grail.” In The Christian Century, t (June 
14, 1933), 778. 

A sonnet. 

Harleigh, L. W., Triermain or Merlin’s Spell: Legendary Spectacle in 
Three Acts. Adapted from Walter Scott’s Poem entitled The Bridal of Trier- 
main or the Vail [sic L.C.] of St. John. 

Copyrighted July 28, 1873; apparently not printed. 
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Hart, Lorenz. See Herbert Fields. 


Hawker, Robert Stephen, *The Quest of the Sangraal. Chant the First. 
Exeter: Printed for the Author, 1864. 


Cornish Ballads. Oxford & London: James Parker & Co., 1869. 
(Later editions not listed.) 


Reprints The Quest of the Sangraal (which was never finished) and includes “Queen 
Guennivar’s Round,” which had previously appeared anonymously in All the Year Round, 
x11, 282, (Sept. 17, 1864), 133, and “King Arthur’s Waes-Hael” (hardly Arthurian) which was 
- published in ‘Notes and Queries, 11 series, x1 (Jan. 5, 1861), 4, over the signature Ben. 

Tamar. 

Maynadier, 363-365; Maccallum, 262-268; Reid, 140-143; Schiiler, 70-80; App, 186- 

188; Morgan, 120-123; Ten Bensel, 183-185; Golther, 273-274. A later edition was reviewed in 


Evening Post, June 11, 1904. 


Hayes, James Juvenal, *Sir Kay, a Poem in the Old Style. [Sioux City, 
Iowa]; Dark Harp Press, [1923]. 


Heard, John, Jr., Tristram the Jester: A Play in Five Acts from The Ger- 
man of Ernest Hardt. Boston: R. G. Badger (L.C. says R. G. Wagner), 
[1913]. Reprinted in Vol. xx of *German Classics of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. New York: German Publication Soc., [1914]. 


This follows the original rather closely; a greatly changed *version appeared in Poet-Lore, 
xm (1936), 229-278; 289-327. “With the exception of Act m1, which has been materially 
changed, the general structure of the original version of the play has been kept.” 


*“Sir Grallon and the Queen and the Lady of the Stream.” In 
“Four Legends of Brittany,” Poet-Lore, x1 (1936), 110-116. 
This is the same story as the “Lanval” of Marie de France, but without the Arthurian 
names. 


*“The Marriage of Tristram.” In Poet-Lore, xiv (1942), 78-83. 
A poem. 


Hearne, Isabel, Queen Herzeleid, or Sorrow-of-Heart, and [sic L.C.] Epi- 
sode in the Boyhood of the Hero Parzival: Poetic Play in Three Acts. London: 


David Nutt, 1911. 


Heber, Reginald, *Poetical Works. London: John Murray, 1841. In- 
cludes Morte d’Arthur, a Fragment (pp. 187-270), and Fragments of the 
Masque of Gwendolen (pp. 271-293). 

Maynadier, 340-342; Maccallum, 187-194; Schiiler, 27-34; App, 135-139. 


Hemans, Mrs. Felicia [Browne], *‘“Taliesin’s Prophecy.” In Welsh Melo- 
dies. London: 1822. (Later editions not listed.) 


Henry, Richard, Lancelot the Lovely. 1889. 

A burlesque acted at the Avenue Theatre, London, at the end of April or the beginning 
of May. Atheneum, May 4, 1889, p. 578. Schiiler, 203. 

Hill, Graham, Guinevere: A Tragedy in Three Acts. London: Mathews, 


1906. 
Acted at the Court Theatre in London on October 13, 1906. 


Hilton, B. H., Tristan. 1882. 
Acted at the Liverpool Court Theatre, Sept. 7, 1882. 
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Hogrefe, Pearl (and members of her English class), An Arthurian play 
based upon Tennyson. See *““There are no Alps” in English Journal, x 
(June, 1921), 347-348. 


Hooker, Brian, *Morven and the Grail. Oratorio. The music is by Horatio 
Parker (Opus 79). Vocal score. Boston: Boston Music Co., [1915]. There is 
also an edition of the orchestral score, and an edition of the libretto alone. 


Written and composed especially for the Centenary Festival (April 11-15, 1915) of the 
Handel and Hayden Society of Boston. 


Horne, Richard Henry (Hengist), *““The Three Knights of Camelott.” 
In Ballad Romances, pp. 123-153. London: Charles Ollier, 1846. Also 
L. J. R. Smith, 1846. 


Horton, Douglas, *A Legend of the Grail. To be Played or Read in the 
Season of Easter or Christmas. Boston & Chicago: Pilgrim Press, [1925]. 


Acted by the McKinley Mimes of the McKinley Memorial Presbyterian Church of 
Champaign, Illinois, on April 10, 1927, with two casts—one to act and one to read the lines. 


Hosken, James Dryden, “Lyonesse.” In Cornish Magazine, August, 
1898, p. 94. 


A poem of six stanzas. 


Houseman, Clemence, *The Life of Sir Aglovale de Galis. London: 
Methuen, [1905]. 


A novel. 


Hovey, Richard, *“Launcelot and Gawaine.” Dated 1888. Printed in 
The Bookman, v1 (Nov., 1897), 220, and reprinted in Along the Trail: A 
Book of Lyrics (p. 26). Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1899. 


*The Last Love of Gawaine.” Dated July, 1898. Published in 
The Bookman, vi (Dec., 1898), 333, and reprinted in To the End of the 
Trail (p. 144). New York: Duffield, 1908. 


Launcelot and Guenevere: A Poem in Dramas. (The two plays 
were later printed separately as The Quest of Merlin and The Marriage of 
Guenevere ; see below.) New York: United States Book Co., [1891], and Lon- 
don: Lovell, 1891. 


Reviewed by William Sharp in Academy, xx1 (Jan. 23, 1892), 82-83; by Helen A. Clarke 
in Poet-Lore, v (Feb., 1893), 99-101. 


*The Marriage of Guenevere: A Tragedy. Chicago: Stone & Kim- 
ball, 1895. 
Reviewed by Helen A. Clarke in Poet-Lore, vir (1895), 570-571. 


*Taliesin. In Poet-Lore, vit (1896), 1-14, 63-78, 292-306. Re- 
published as *Taliesin: A Masque. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1900. 


*The Quest of Merlin: A Masque. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 
1898. 


*The Birth of Galahad: A Romantic Drama. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co., 1898. Another edition 1900. Also New York: Duffield, 1907, 


*The Holy Grail and Other Fragments. Being the Uncompleted 
Parts of the Arthurian Dramas. Edited with introduction and notes by Mrs. 
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Richard Hovey (Henriette Knapp Hovey) and a preface by Bliss Carman. 
New York: Duffield, 1907. 

These Arthurian plays are part of a projected series of nine, the whole 
to be called Lancelot and Guenevere: A Poem in Dramas. 


Maynadier, 397-404; Reid, 102; Morgan, 144-151; Schiller, 139-140. Also the following 
unpublished dissertations: Margareta Fender, The Work of Richard Hovey, Emphasizing his 
treatment of the Arthurian Legend (Columbia, M.A., 1928); Victoria Evans Wagner, The 
rw ‘eee in American Poetry as treated by Lowell, Hovey, and Robinson (Columbia, 


Huckel, Oliver, Parsifal: A Mystical Drama by Richard Wagner, retold 
in the Spirit of the Bayreuth Interpretation. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 


1903. 
U. S. copyright Feb. 14, 1941, giving Oliver Huckel as author. 


Lohengrin: Son of Parsifal; a mystical drama by Richard Wagner, 
freely translated in poetic narrative form. New York: T. Y. Crowell, [1905]. 


Hughes, John Ceiriog (“Ceiriog”), *‘The Patriot Boy.” Oriau’r Haf, 
1870. Reprinted, Wrexham: Hughes & Son, 1911. 


A brief poem of a boy who set out from Arthur’s court. Translated from the author’s own 
*“Mae’n Gymro Byth” but the references to Arthur and the Round Table are not in the Welsh 
version. To be sung to the tune “O Gylch y Ford Gron (Around the Round Table).” 


Jagendorf, Moritz Adolf, Gareth and Lynette. In Plays for Club, School 
and Camp, pp. 79-119. New York: French, 1935. 


Jenkins, John (?), *““The Grave of King Arthur.” In The Poetry of Wales, 
(pp. 94-95). London: Houlston & Sons, & Llanidloes: John Pryse, 1873. 


A poem of eleven quatrains. 


Johnson, Clair, King Arthur: Musical Comedy in Two Acts. 
U. S. copyright Mar. 20, 1933; apparently not printed. 


Johnson, Ione M. (Mrs. Cope), *The Quest of the Holy Grail: A Dance 
Interpretation based upon the many Legends of the Holy Grail. 

Presented by the class in pageantry, under the direction of Mrs. Cope, in Smith Memorial 
Hall, University of Illinois, on December 17, 1933. 

Jones, Frank H., *The Life and Death of King Arthur. A Play. London: 
Macmillan, 1930. 

“In rv scenes, the first m1 adapted from the Morte d’Arthur, the last from Tennyson’s 
‘Idylls of the King.’ ” Originally written for and produced by the boys of Wellesley School, 
Croyden. 

Jones, Thomas S[amuel], Jr., “Joyous Garde.” In Jnterludes, Clinton, 
N. Y.: George William Browning, 1908. Also in Sonnets (same publisher, 
1909), in The Rose Jar (same publisher, 1909) and in later editions; in The 
Pathfinder, tv (June, 1910), 8-9. 


*Taliesin. New York: [Privately printed], 1923. 
A sonnet. 


*“Saint Cadoc,” *‘Dundagil,” and *“Saint Illtyd.”” In Sonnets 
of the Saints. Portland, Maine, 1925. New Edition, 1926. 


*“ Arthur,” *“Caer Sidi,” and *“‘Taliesin.” In Six Sonnets, 1926. 
“Arthur” was reprinted in The Bookman, (New York), txm (May, 1926), 380. 
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*Shadow of the Perfect Rose. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 
as Collected poems. Reprints the preceding sonnets, and adds “Méerlin’s Cave,” a poem of 
28 lines. 
Jourdain, M., *“‘Merlin.” In The Nation, vit (Nov. 12, 1910), 272. 


Forty lines in heroic couplets. 


Kaplan, Freda, and Parker Wheatley, King Arthur and his Knights of 
the Table Round. Episode 1. 
A radio sketch. U. S. copyright Sept. 24, 1932. 


Kayser, Paul Barr, Tristram and Isolt: A Poetical Tragedy in Five Acts. 
U. S. copyright Oct. 23, 1905; apparently not printed. 


Keith, Chester, Queen’s Knight. London: Allen and Unwin, 1920. 


“A good Arthurian romance or—as the author himself calls it—‘prose epic’.” King Ar- 
thur, Queen Guenever, Lancelot, Gawaine, Bedivere, etc., etc.”” Jonathan Nield. 


Kendon, Frank, *Tristram. London: Dent, [1934]. 


A narrative poem in nine sections. “The songs between the parts are Tristram’s.” Ehren- 
treich, “‘Neue Variationen,” 375. 


Kennedy, Charles Rann, *The Seventh Trumpet. (A Repertory of Plays 
for a Company of Seven Players, vu.) New York, Samuel French, [1942]. 
Play of the present war, telling of ““The glorious recovery of [Glastonbury’s] Holy Grail.” 
Acted at the Mansfield Theater, New York, on Nov. 21, 1941, and in spite of the fact that it 
was ordered by “God the Holy Ghost” it was received with “guffaws.” See the author’s preface, 
and N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 24, 1941, p. 8; Commonweal, xxxv (Dec. 5, 1941), 178-179. 


Kenyon, Bernice Lesbia, *“Iseult or Lilith.” In Scribner’s Magazine, 
Lxxvil (March 1925), 307. 


Four quatrains. 


Kidd, Walter Evans, *“‘Lancelot’s last Night at Camelot.” In “Poems 
out of the Motley.” Old Oregon, v1, 4 (Jan. 1924), 11-12. 


“To the Lady of my Grief (to Elaine)” may also contain an Arthurian suggestion, though 
the lady’s name is Prue. 


Kilmer, Aline, *‘‘For all ladies of Shalott.” In Poetry, xvim (April, 1921), 
74-75; reprinted in The Bookman, ti (August, 1921), 533. 


Three quatrains. 


King, Baragwanath, *Arthur and others in Cornwall. Includes “The 
Coming of Arthur”; the other poems are not Arthurian. London: Erskine 
Macdonald, [1925]. 


Kinross, Mrs. Martha, *Tristram & Isoult. London: Macmillan, [1913]. 
Reviewed in Atheneum, October 25, 1913, p. 463. 


Kobbé, Gustav, Merlin: An Opera in Three Acts. Libretto by Siegfried 
Lépiner, music by Karl Goldmark; translated by Gustav Kobbé. 


U. S. copyright Oct. 23, 1886. Apparently for the presentation (first in the United States) 
of Goldmark’s Merlin at the Metropolitan Opera House, Jan. 3, 1887. See Odell’s Annals, 
xr, 299-300. 


Koopman, Harry L., *“‘The Death of Guinevere” and *“‘“My Galahad.” 
In Orestes, a Dramatic Sketch and Other poems. Buffalo, N. Y.: Moulton 
Wenbourne & Co, 1888. 

“The Death of Guinevere” is in blank verse; “My Galahad” is a sonnet. 
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Lang, M. R., Yseulte: A Dramatic Poem. Digby: Long, 1905. 


Lathrop, George P., Elaine. 

Acted May 14, 1888 at the Park Theater, Boston. See Henry A. Clapp’s Reminiscences, 
pages 183 f. 

Langford, Alleine, Elaine and Lankylot: or the Silly Maid of Askalot. 
A play in one act. 

U.S. copyright Mar. 23, 1935; apparently not printed. The play is probably one of modern 
times, but the Arthurian implications are obvious. 

Lea, Fanny Heaslip, *“‘Yseult to Tristram.” In Good Housekeeping, 
Lxxxv (Nov., 1927), 36. 


Two quatrains. 


Lee, Thomas Herbert, *The Marriage of Iseult: A Tragedy in Two Scenes. 
In The Marriage of Iseult and Other Plays London: Elkin Mathews, 1909. 


Le Gallienne, Richard, *““On Rereading ‘Le Morte d’Arthur’.” In The 
Bookman, t (Jan., 1920), 417-420. 
Seventeen Spenserian stanzas. 


Leslie, Vera, Guinevere: Adapted from Tennyson’s poem. 
Acted in London at the Court Theatre, June 2, 1903. 


Levey, Sivori, *Sir Gareth’s Quest. Adapted from Tennyson’s “Idylls of 
the King.’ And arranged for costume representation. (The Pilgrimage Plays, 
No. 3.) London: Fountain Publishing Co., [1920?]. 


—— *Guinevere and Arthur. Adapted from Tennyson’s “‘Idylls of the 


King.” (The Pilgrimage Plays, No. 4.) London: Fountain Publishing Co., 
[1920]. 

In both of these plays the words are mostly the words of Tennyson, arranged in dramatic 
form. 


Lewis, Charlton M[iner], *Gawayne and the Green Knight: A Fairy 
Tale. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. 


Sections 1, 111, and rv are based upon the old story, but 11, ‘‘Elfinhart,” is original. 


Leyden, John, *Scenes of Infancy. 1803. Reprinted in * Poetical Remains. 
London: Longman [etc.], & Edinburgh: Constable, 1819. 
Contains several Arthurian references. Maynadier, 336; Maccallum, 179-181; Schiiler, 23. 


Lincoln, Victoria [Endicott] (Mrs. Victor Augustus Lowe), *“‘Tristan 
and Isolde, Act I.” American Mercury, xxxvi (Nov., 1935), 327. 


A sonnet, inspired by Wagner. 


Lindsay, Philip. *T he Little Wench. London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 
1935. 


A novel. “The little wench” is Guinevere. 


Lindsay, [Nicholas] Vachel, *‘‘Galahad, Knight who Perished,” and 
*“King Arthur’s Men have come Again.” In Collected Poems (pp. 302, 
336-337). New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 


The first is “‘Dedicated to all Crusaders against the International and Interstate Traffic in 
Young Girls,” and the second was written while working for the Anti-Saloon League of Illinois. 
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Lowell, James Russell, *The Vision of Sir Launfal. Cambridge, Mass.: 
George Nichols, 1848. Later editions not listed. 
Maynadier, 379-382; Reid, 144-145; Golther, 275; Wagner (see under Hovey). 


Lyman, Dean Belden, Jr., *““To Launcelot and the Rest.” In The Last 
Lutanist and Other Poems. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1923. 


Lytton, Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, First Baron, 
*King Arthur: An Epic Poem. First published anonymously in 1848 in four 
installments, and immediately reissued by Colburn in two volumes. A sec- 
ond, revised, edition was issued, London, Colburn, 1849, with the author’s 
name on the title page. It was printed again in Poetical and Dramatic Works. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1853. (Later editions are not listed.) 


The poem was written between 1822 and 1825. Maynadier, 351-353; Maccallum, 249-251; 
Reid, 29-31, 64-67; Schiiler, 64-69; App, 142-150, Ten Bensel, 180-183. 


*The Fairy Bride: A Tale. First printed in 1849 (?), and reprinted 
in the Poetical and Dramatic Works of 1853. 
' en of this tale is suggested by one of the Fabliaux.” It is a very free rendering 
of “‘Lanval.” 


Lytton, Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, First Earl. See Owen Meredith. 


McCloskey, George V. A., *The Flight of Guinevere and Other Poems. 
New York: Authors and Publishers Corporation, 1921. The second edition, 
revised and enlarged, was issued by the same publishers in 1928. 

Reviewed in Literary Review (New York Evening Post), Jan. 7, 1922, p. 343. 


Machen [formerly Jones], Arthur, *The Great Return. London: Faith 
Press, 1915. Reprinted in Vol. vir of the Caerleon edition. London: Secker, 
[1923]. 

A story of the return of the Grail to modern Wales. 

*The Secret Glory. London: [Secker, 1922]. Also New York: 
Knopf, 1922. Reprinted in Vol. rv of the Caerleon edition. 
A novel of modern Wales and England, which includes the Grail. 


McKinstry, Elizabeth, Puck in Pasture. Garden City: Doubleday, 1925. 


Contains a poem on Merlin. Reviewed by Laura Benét in Saturday Review of Literature, 
Nov. 28, 1935, 11, 339. 


MacLeod, Fiona (William Sharp), *““The Love Song of Drostan.” In 
From the Hills of Dream: Threnodies, Songs and Later Poems. London: 
Heinemann, 1907, pp. 54-56. 

From Drostan and Iseul, an unpublished drama. The first edition of From the Hills of 
Dream was issued in 1906 by Geddes and Colleagues, Edinburgh. 

MacLiesh, Archibald Fleming, *The Destroyers. New York: The John 
Day Co., 1942. (The Living Drama Series.) 

A three act play which lapses into the modern idiom. Reviewed by Walter Prichard Eaton 
in N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, Oct. 11, 1942, p. 19. 

Mallory, Herbert S., King Arthur: A Tragedy. 

U. S. copyright Mar. 1, 1907; apparently not printed. 


Manley, William Ford, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight; adapted for 
radio. (American School of the Air.) 
U. S. copyright Feb. 9, 1931, 
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Marquis, Don [Robert Perry], Sonnets to a Red-Haired Lady and Famous 
Love Affairs. Garden City: Doubleday, 1922. 


Contains a poem on *Merlin. 


*“Tristram and Isolt.” In Burton E. Stevenson’s Home Book of 
Modern Verse, pp 451-453. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1925. 


Nine Spenserian stanzas in burlesque vein and in the modern idiom. 


*“King O’Meara and Queen Guinevere.” In Sat. Eve. Post, 
ccm, 37 (Mar. 15, 1930), 6-7, 146, 149, 152, 154; 38 (Mar. 22), 22-23, 110, 
114, 119, 121. 


Masefield, John, *“‘The Ballad of Sir Bors.” In Poems and Plays, pp. 
79-80. New York: Macmillan, 1919. 


*Tristan and Isolt: A Play in Verse. London: Heinemann, & 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. 


First performed by the Lena Ashwell Players at the Century Theatre, Archer Street 
Bayswater, on Monday, Feb. 21, 1927. Reviewed by Darwen Zabel in Poetry, xxxu (May 
1928), 109-110. See also Reid, 236-240; Halperin, 120-132; Ehrentreich, 234-235; Schiller, 208. 


*Midsummer Night. London: Heinemann, & NewYork: Macmil- 
lan, [1928]. 


A series of twenty-two poems dealing with Arthurian subjects. Reid, 51-55, 104-107; 
App, 224-231. 


*Minnie Maylow’s Story and Other Tales and Scenes. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. 
Contains *““The Love Gift” (pp. 33-40), and *“Tristan’s Singing” (pp. 43-54). 


*Gautama the Enlightened and Other Verse. London: William 
Heinemann, [1941]. 


Includes *“‘An Art Worker,” which has some Arthurian lines. See Times Lit. Sup., Nov. 
22, 1941, p. 582. 


Masters, Edgar Lee, *Songs and Satires. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 


Contains the *‘Ballad of Launcelot and Elaine” (pp. 140-148), which was first printed in 
Smart Set for September, 1915, and was reprinted in Smart Set Anthology (pp. 584-588), and 
*“The Death of Launcelot” (pp. 149-155). 


Maynard, Francis X., ‘“‘The Grail.”’ Catholic Extension Magazine, Xxxvul 
(Jan., 1943), 6. 
A poem. 


Mendel, Clarence Whittlesey, *(‘‘Merlin has gone again to Brittany”’). 
Printed in Yale Alumni Weekly, Feb. 25, 1927, p. 605. 
A poem written for University Day, Feb. 21, 1927, and included in a speech on that day. 


Menteath, Dora Stuart (Mrs. G. F. S.), *Avalon: A Poetic Romance. 
London: J. Elliott, 1894. 
Schiiler, 136. 


Meredith, Owen (Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, First Earl Lytton), 
*Poems. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1872. (Other editions not listed.) 


Includes *““The Parting of Launcelot and Guenevere: A Fragment”’ (11, 172-181), *““Elayne 
le Blanc” (11, 196-204), and *“Queen Guenevere” (1, 205-206). 
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Merely Gene (pseud.), *““A Newly-Discovered Idyl [sic] (Found among 
Mr. Mallory’s Effects).”” The Daily Illini (Champaign, IIl.), Mar. 14, 1925. 


Seven stanzas of 8 lines each. 


Merington, Marguerite, “The Testing of Sir Gawayne: All Hallowe'en 
Play on the Arthurian Legend. In Festival Plays. New York: Duffield, 1913, 
and in Montrose J. Moses’s A Treasury of Plays for Children. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1921. 

One act play; listed by Kent. 


M[illard], F[rederick], Tristram and Iseult. Islesworth [Privately printed], 
870. 


Maccallum, 270-271; Halperin, 54-57; Golther, 371-372. 


Millay, Edna St. Vincent, *“‘Second April.”” New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, 1921. 


Includes a poem on *“‘Elaine,” and there are Arthurian references in the first of the 
*“Unnamed Sonnets.” 


Miller, Emily Clark Huntington, *“‘From Avalon.” In *From Avalon and 
other Poems. Chicago: McClurg, 1896. 


Millican, N. S. See C. W. Bailey. 


Mitchell, D. M., Sir Tristram: A Tragedy in Four Acts. London: Fowler 
Wright, 1929. 


Mitchell, S. Weir, *““The Shriving of Guinevere.” In The Hill of Stones 
and Other Poems. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1882. Reprinted in Collected 
Poems. New York: Century, 1896, and in Selections, London: Macmillan, 
1901. 

The poem is dated 1874. 


*“Flow Lancelot Came to the Nunnery in Search of the Queen.” 
In Collected Poems. 1896. 


Monck, Nugent, *The Pageant Play of King Arthur. [n.p., 1914?]. It is 
a development of the Arthurian episode arranged by Caroline A. Cannon 
in The Pageant of Gwent. 


Acted (for charity) on the grounds of Abbey Lodge, Hanover Gate, Regent’s Park, on 
Wednesday, July 8, 1914. 


Moore, George, *Héloise and Abélard. London: Cumann Sean-Eolais na 
h-Eireann, 1921, and New York: Privately printed (Boni & Liveright), 
1921. Various later editions, including that in Vol. 14 of Works, Uniform 
Edition. London: Heinemann, 1927-1933. 


Contains an Arthurian episode in Vol. 1, Chapter 22. 


——— *Perronik the Fool. Mount Vernon, N. Y.: W. E. Rudge, 1926. 
Second and revised edition, Chapelle-Réanville, Eure, France: The Hours 
Press, 1928. Reprinted in Volume 20 of the Uniform Edition. 


Moore, William Dyer, *““King Arthur’s Return.” In The Texas Review, 
v (Oct., 1919), 4-9. 


A poem in blank verse. 
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Morgan, Richard William, The Duke’s Daughter: A Classic Tragedy. 
London: Triibner, 1867. 
In verse. Schiller, 165-167; App, 188. 


Morris, William, (?) Sir Galahad: A Christmas Mystery. London: Bell & 
Daldy, 1858. 


This is the “genuine” first edition (with “hauberke” on p. 16, 1. 3), not the unauthorized 
facsimile reprint; but for this see Carter and Pollard, Enquiry, 207-210. 


The Defence of Guenevere and Other Poems. London: Bell & 
Daldy, 1858. It was reprinted by Ellis & White, London, 1875, and by Mor- 
ris himself (without title-page) at the Kelmscott Press in 1892. Various 
other editions. 

Contains *““The Defence of Guenevere,” *“King Arthur’s Tomb,” *“Sir Galahad” (re- 
printed?), *““The Chapel in Lyoness” (which had reviously — red in Ox, Hg and Cambridge 
Magazine, PP. 577-579 (London: Bell and Dald y), for Sepeuuies, r, 1856, *““A Good Knight in 
Prison,” *“Near Avalon.” 

canta, 357-363; Maccallum, 258-262; Reid, 95-101; Schiiler, 50-60; App, 177- 
183; Morgan, 109-114; Golther, 275-276. 


*Collected Works. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1910-1915. 
Prints also fragments of *‘“‘The Maying of Queen Guenevere” (1, xix—xx), 
*“Palomydes’ Quest” (xxiv, 70-71), and *“‘In Arthur’s House” (xxrv, 316- 
328), and contains a reference to an “Iseult of Brittany.” 


Morrow, Tommy, *(A burlesque story, without title, on Sir Gawain). 
In “Bunking the Line” of the Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazetie, Oct. 20, 1926. 


Muir, Edwin, *“‘Tristram Crazed.” First printed in New Adelphi, Lon- 
don; Reprinted in *Literary Digest, c (Feb. 2, 1929), 27. 


A poem of nineteen quatrains. 


Mulock, Dinah Maria [Mrs. Craik], *Avillion or the Happy Isles. In 
Avillion and Other Tales. London: Smith, Elder, 1853. Reprinted in Romantic 
Tales. London: Smith, Elder, 1859. New Edition, 1866. Also republished, 


Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1861 and 1865. 


Mumford, Ethel Watts, *Merlin and Vivian: a Lyric Drama. Music by 
Henry Kimball Hadley. New York: G. Schirmer, 1907. 


Neilson; Frederick Brooke, King Arthur and ye Knights of ye Table 
Rounde: or The Women in Gray, a Burlesque. Philadelphia: Avil Printing 
Co., [1894]. 

A burlesque written expressly for performance by the Mask and Wig Club, University 
of Pennsylvania, Season of 1894. 

Newbolt, Henry, *Mordred: A Tragedy. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1895. 

Schiiler, 167-181; App, 205-207. 


Newcomen, George, see ‘““Thomas de Beverley.” 


Newell, William Wells. *Jsolt’s Return. With Celtic designs by Marion L. 
Peabody. Wayland, Mass.: William Wells Newell, [1907]. 

A poem. Halperin, 58-62. 

Noel, Roden, *“‘Tintadgel.” In Collected Poems (pp. 321-322). London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., 1902. 

Written in 1884. 
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Norton, David J., Enid: A comic opera in three acts (the music by Charles 
N. Schneider). 
The libretto was copyrighted (U. S.) June 9, 1894; apparently not printed. 


Noyes, Alfred, *“‘Riddles of Merlin.” In Collected Poems, im, 182-184. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., [1913?]. 


O’Donnell, Charles L., “Launcelot’s Song.” In Cloister and Other Poems. 
New York: Macmillan, 1922, & London: Macmillan, 1923. 
A poem of three stanzas, eighteen lines. 


O’Hara, Kane, Tom Thumb, a Burletta, as it is now performed at the 
Theatres Royal, Drury-Lane, Covent Garden, and Hay-Market. Altered from 
Henry Fielding, Esq. 1805. 


The play was originally produced in 1780, but it was not printed until the revival of 
1805. Various later performances and editions. 


O’Neale, James S., Jr., *““Sir Galahad.” In Columbia Spectator, August 3, 
1917. 


A poem of three stanzas. 


Ormerod, James, *Tristram’s Tomb and Other Poems. London: Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot, 1928. 


Contains Tristram’s Tomb (written in 1902), Meliagrance and Guenevere: Drama in three 
Scenes (written in 1913), and St. Joseph of Arimathea: Drama in one Scene (written in 1923). 


Padmore, E. S., The Death of Arthur, The Story of the Holy Grail. Lon- 
don: Jenkins, 1936. 


Drama. 


’ Palfrey, Sara Hammond, King Arthur in Avalon and Other Poems. Bos- 
ton: W. B. Clarke Co., [1900]. 


Pallen, Condé Benoist, *The Death of Sir Launcelot and Other Poems. 
Boston: Small, Maynard, 1902. The title-poem occupies pp. 1-26; it was 
reprinted in Collected Poems. New York: P. J. Kenendy, 1916. 

Morgan, 154-156. 


Parker, Horatio, see Brian Hooker. 
Patek, Alfred, The Round Table: Drama in three acts. 
U. S. copyright July 1, 1914; apparently not printed. 


Peacock, Thomas Love, *Sir Hornbook ; or Childe Launcelot’s Expedition. 
A Grammatico-Allegorical Ballad. London: Sharpe & Hailes, 1814 [i.e., 1813]. 
Reprinted in Halliford Edition, (v1, 261-276, with bibliographical note, 
344-347). London: Constable, & New York: Gabriel Wells, 1931. 


*“The Round Table; or King Arthur’s Feast.’”’ London: John 
Arliss, [1817]. Reprinted in Halliford Edition (v1, 349-351), and elsewhere. 


A poem. 


*The Misfortunes of Elphin. (First published anonymously.) 
London: Thomas Hookham, 1829. Reprinted in the Halliford Edition (with 
bibliographical note, rv, 153-155), and elsewhere. 


=a novel. Maynadier, 344-348; Maccallum, 203-208; Reid, 108-114; Ten Bensel, 
7 , 
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*Calidore. In The Works of Thomas Love Peacock (v111, 303-341). 
London: Constable & Co., New York: Gabriel Wells, 1934. Portions had 
been printed in Calidore and Miscellanea, published by Dent in 1892 [1891 
on title-page], and in the editions of 1899 and 1910. 
_ A fragment of a satirical novel, written about 1816. Published from the holograph manu- 
script. 


Percy, William Alexander, *Collected Poems. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1943. Contains *“‘In the Cold Bright Wind” [Merlin], and *““The 
Green Bird Seeth Iseult,” which apparently appeared first in Enzio’s King- 
dom and Other Poems. 1924. 

Rev. by William R. Benét in Sat. Rev. Lit., xxv1 (Oct. 16, 1943), 42, 23-24, 64; includes 
a portrait. 


Philibin, An (John Hackett Pollock), *Tristram & Iseult: A Dramatic 
Poem. Dublin: Talbot Press, 1924. 


A drama in one scene. Ehrentreich, 233. 
Pollock, John Hackett, see “An Philibin.” 


Powys, John Cowper, *A Glastonbury Romance. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1932, and London: Lane, 1933. 
A novel of modern times with much Arthurian background. Reid, 150-158. 


Prince, Aelian, Of Palomide, Famous Knight of King Arthur’s Round 
Table. London: E. W. Allen, 1890. 


A poem. Reviewed unfavorably in Atheneum, Dec. 8, 1890, p. 775; “Goes to Malory for 
his facts and to Lord Tennyson for his phrases.” 


Pringuer, H. T., see Stanley Stevens. 


Purnell, Charles William, The Modern Arthur and Other Poems. London: 
Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., also Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & 
Co., Ltd., 1912. 


Pyle, Howard, The Story of King Arthur and His Knights. In St. Nicholas, 
Nov., 1902 to Oct., 1903. Reprinted, New York: Scribner, 1903. 


The Story of the Champions of the Round Table. New York: 
Scribner, 1905. 


*The Story of Sir Launcelot and His Companions. New York: 
Scribner, 1907. 


The Story of the Grail and the Passing of Arthur. London: Bickers 
& Son. New York: Scribner, 1910. 


The literary quality of these versions, and the excellence of the illustrations, set them 
above the ordinary retellings of the stories for younger readers. 


Quinlan, Ethel Lucille, King Arthur; or The Sword of the Stone. Play in 
seven Acts. 
U. S. copyright Nov. 23, 1916; apparently not printed. 


Reade, John, The Prophecy of Merlin and Other Poems. Montreal: Daw- 
son Brothers, 1870. 
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Reed, Stanley Baird, Merlin, Maestro of Magic. Episodes 1-9, a series 
of radio dramas. 
U. S. copyright July 15, 1932. 


Renton, William, *‘‘La Belle Isoud.” In Academy, Lx1x (Dec. 2, 1905), 
1263. 


A poem of 22 lines. 
Rewbush, Mrs. Lora, see Booth Tarkington. 


Reynolds, Ernest Randolph, *Tristram and Isoult. Nottingham: John 
Clough & Son, 1930. 


“In no sense of the word is it a narrative. . . . Pictorial poetry. .. . Drawn largely from 
the Wagnerian treatment of the legend.” This poem was awarded the Kirke White Prize of 
Nottingham University for the year 1929-30. 


*Mephistopheles and the Golden Apples: A Fantastic Symphony 
in Seven movements. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., [1943]. 


Mephistopheles tempts Guntram with “mere pleasurable knowledge,” which includes an 
Interlude of Merlin at Tintagel, Merlin’s Pantomime, an Interlude at Tintagel, and a song, 
“Tristram and Iseult,” sung by a siren at Tintagel. The work was written at Baghdad in 1941. 


Rhys, Ernest, “The Story of Balin and Balan: From the Morte d’Ar- 
thur.” In The Garden of Romance (pp. 47-78). London: Triibner, & New 
York: Amsterdam Book Co., 1897. 


*Welsh Ballads and Other Poems. London: Nutt, Carmarthen: 
Spurrell, & Bangor: Jarvis & Foster, [1898]. 


Include “King Arthur’s Sleep: A Ballad of Bala Fair,” “The Waking of King Arthur,” 
“The Coming of Olwen,” “The Lament for Urien” (from the Welsh), and “The Death of 
Merlin.” 


*“Refrains from the Round Table. Alice la Belle Pilgrim.” In 
English Illustrated Magazine, xxx (March 1904), 616. 


*Lays of the Round Table and Other Lyric Romances. London: 
Dent, 1905. 


Most of the poems are Arthurian. 


*Gwenevere: A Lyric Play. Written for Music; the Music by Vin- 
cent Thomas. London: Dent, 1905. 
First performed at the Coronet Theatre in London on November 13, 1905. 


*“Broceliande.” In Harper’s Magazine, cxm (Jan., 1906), 265. 


Three stanzas of ten lines each. 


*Enid: A Lyric Play. The Music by Vincent Thomas. London: 
Dent, 1908. Republished as Enid: A Lyrical Play in Two Acts; the Book by 
E. Rhys; the Music by Vincent Thomas. London: Boosey & Co., [1913]. Re- 
printed 1914. 
First performed at the Court Theatre in London on November 24, 1908. 


*The Masque of the Grail. London: Elkin Mathews, 1908. 


The Quest of the Grail: A Masque by E. Rhys, the Music by Vin- 
cent Thomas. London: Blyth & Co., [1915]. 


Probably the same as the preceding item. 
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*The Leaf Burners and Other Poems. London & Toronto: Dent, 
and New York: Dutton, 1918. 
Include ““Dagonet’s Love Song,” “La Morte sans Pitie,” and “The Castle of Carbonek.” 


Riethmiiller, Christopher James, Launcelot of the Lake, a Tragedy in 
Five Acts [in verse]. London: Chapman, 1843. 


Riley, James Whitcomb, *“‘Guinevere.” In Complete Works (u, 146), 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1913. 


Rimini, Alexander, Elaine: or the Lily Maid: a Romance. [Founded on 
the poems of Tennyson.] 
U.S. copyright June 29, 1903; apparently not printed. 


Robinson, Edwin Arlington, *Merlin: A Poem. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. Reprinted in Collected Poems, New York: Macmillan, 1921, and in the 
enlarged edition of the Poems in 1937. 

Reviewed by Harriet Monroe in Poetry, x (July, 1917), 211-213. See also Reid, 83-86. 


*Lancelot: A Poem. (“Special edition of 450 copies for the Lyric 
Society, New York.” )New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1920. Reprinted in the 
Collected Poems of 1921 and 1937. 
Reviewed by Babette Deutsch in Poetry, xv1 (July, 1920), 217-219, by Herbert S. 
Gorman in Evening Post Book Rev., Apr. 17, 1920, p. 5; by Llewellyn Jones in Chicago Evening 
Post, May 21, 1920, p. 9. 


*Tristram. New York: Macmillan, 1927. Reprinted in the Col- 
lected Poems of 1937. 


Reviewed by Harriet Monroe in Poetry, xxx1 (Dec., 1927), 160-167; by John Hyde 
Preston in Virginia Quart. Rev., m1 (July, 1927), 455-459; by Frederick Ives Carpenter in 
“Tristram the Transcendent” in New England Quarierly, x1 (Sept., 1938), 501-523. See also 
Reid, 241-243; Morgan, 167-170; Halperin, 107-119; Ehrentreich, 229-231. 


*Modred: A Fragment. New York and New Haven: E. B. 


Hackett, 1929. 


“This deleted fragment of ‘Lancelot’ is published now for the first time with the author’s 
permission and with his corrections.” 


For general studies of Robinson, and especially his Arthurian works, see: 


App, Austin J., *““Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Arthurian Works.” In Thought, Dec., 
1935, pp. 467-479. 

Beebe, Lucius Morris, *Edwin Arlington Robinson and the Arthurian Legend, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Privately Printed; for sale at the Dunster House Bookshop, 1927. 
Aue of the Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson. With a Bibliography by 

nc 


Bradley Fiske. udes, with slight changes, the preceding item), Cambridge, Mass.; Pri- 
vately Printed, for sale at the Dunster House Bookshop, 1928. 
urns, Winifred, *“‘Edwin Arlington Robinson in the Hands of the Reviewers.” Poet- 
Lore, xtvur (1942), 164-176. (Includes a bibliography of books and reviews.) 
nter, Frederick Ives, *““Tristram the Transcendent.” New England Quarterly, x1 
(Sept., 1938), 501-523. 
Cestre, Charles, *“‘Le Tristan d’Edwin Arlington Robinson.” Revue Anglo-A mericaine, V 
(1927-28), 97-110, 218-228. 

*An Introduction to Edwin Arlington Robinson. (Contains a chapter on his treat- 
ment of the Arthurian legend, which appeared first in Bryn Mawr Alumnae Bulletin, v, Nov., 
1925, pp. 5-15), New York: Macmillan, 1930; republished in Selected Poems. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. 

Hogan, Charles Beecher, *A Bibliography of Edwin Arlington Robinson. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936. Supplement in Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
xxxv (1941), 115-144. 
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Hutchinson, Percy, *“The Poetry of E. A. Robinson” in New York Times Book Review, 
April 21, 1935, pp. 2 and 11. 

Kaplan, Estelle, *Philosophy in the Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson. (Contains a sec- 
tion on Merlin.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 

Metcalf, John Calvin, *“The Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson.” In Alumni Bulletin 
of the University of Virginia, 3 ser., x11 (1920), 284-295. 

Pipkin, E. Edith, *““The Arthur of Edwin Arlington Robinson.” English Journal, xx 
(March, 1930), 183-195. 

Bonawit, Dorothy, A Critique of E. A. Robinson’s Use of the Tristram Legend with Refer- 
ence to Bédier and Malory and the Rest of Robinson’s Works. Columbia University M.A. diss., 
1932 (not published). 

Clark, Margaret Alice, *Edwin Ano C Robinson’s Treatment of the siteatie solt 
Legend. University of Illinois M.A. diss., 1937. (Not published.) 


Rogers, Richard, see Herbert Fields. 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, God’s Graal. (Unfinished.) See *““Rime Words 
for ‘God’s Graal’” and *“‘Notes for ‘God’s Graal’ ” in Paull Franklin Baum, 
An Analytical List of Manuscripts in the Duke University Library, 41-43 
and 78-95. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1931. 


Collections probably made about 1871; on March 2 and 9, 1870 Rossetti wrote to Swin- 
burne that he was not yet working on it. 


*“How Sir Lancelot was made a Knight.” 
A prose fragment, divided as for five stanzas, was published in the Works, 1911, p. 587. 


Royle, Edwin M{[ilton], *Zauncelot and Elaine. New York: Samuel 
French, 1929. 
A play in four acts and a prologue. Acted at the Greenwich Village Theater in 1921, and 


at the McCarter Theater in Princeton on March 31, 1930. See J. T. R. in Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, xxx (April 4, 1930), 670. Schiller, 208. 


Ryan, W. P., *King Arthur in Avalon. London: Andrew §S. Curtis, [1934]. 
A one act san mystical. 


Scott, Sir Walter, *The Bridal of Triermain: or The Vale of St. John. 
Edinburgh: J. Ballantyne & Co., 1813. Reprinted with Harold the Dauntless 
in 1818. Some portions, under the title of *““The Vision of Triermain”, had 
appeared in *“‘The Inferno of Altisodora” by Caleb Quotem in the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, Vol. 11, pt. ii, 1809 [pub. 1811], 596-599. 

The poem was made into a “grand chivalric entertainment” under the name of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, and was acted in London at the Drury Lane 
Theatre in December, 1834. London Times, Dec. 27, 1834. 

Maynadier, 336-340; Maccallum, 182-187; Reid, 42-44; Schiiler, 23-27; App, 133- 
135; Morgan, 102-103; Ten Bensel, 175-178. 


Senior, Dorothy, The Clutch of Circumstance: or the Gates of Dawn. Lon- 
don: Black, and New York: Macmillan, 1908. 


An historical novel. “‘A good story of Britain in the time of King Arthur and the Round 
Table: Cormac, King of Leinster, etc. Suggested by Malory.” Nield. See also E. A. Baker. 


Sharp, William, see Fiona Macleod. 


Sheehan, Perley Poore, King Arthur: a Screen Play adapted... from 
the Arthurian Cycle of Legends in Le Morte d’ Arthur, by Sir Thomas Malory. 
Los Angeles: Mary Perks Baggs, 1936. 


Sheridan, Carrie Chase, *‘“Tintagel.” In University of California Chron- 
icle, xxxIv (July, 1932), 260. 


A poem of three quatrains. 
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Sim, E. Howley, see Arthur W. Earle. 


Simcox, George Augustus, *Poems and Romances. London: Strahan & 
Co., 1869. Contains *““The Farewell of Ganore” (pp. 4-20) and *‘Gawain 
and the Lady of Avalon” (pp. 67-81). *“‘Castle Joyousguard” (pp. 141-146) 
is not Arthurian. 


Maccallum, 271-279; Schiiler, 128-132; App, 190-192. 


Smith, Arthur D. Howden, *““The Last Legion and Gray Maiden the 
Sword.” In Adventure, Lx1, #1 (Dec. 31, 1926), 170-190. 


A story of the time of Boethius’s consulship, but Kyndylan and Llywarch Hén appear, 
and Arthur is mentioned. 


Smith, Evelyn, The Kitchen Knight. Adapted from Le Morte D’ Arthur. 
In Form Room Plays. London: Dent, 1926. 


A play in six scenes. 


Smith, Harriet E., Lohengrin: a Musical Burlesque for Wax Figures. 
Libretto only, published by March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio, 1907. 


Southworth, May E., Galahad, Knight Errant. Boston: Badger, 1907. 
Reprinted in 1923. 


Spiers, Kaufmann, *““The Madness of Lancelot.” In Fortnightly Review, 
xcr (August 2, 1909), 345-348. 


A poem. 


Starkweather, Bertha Wilkins, Sir Galahad: a Drama in three acts. 
U. S. copyright Feb. 18, 1913; apparently not printed. 


Stearns, Harold Crawford, “The Prayer of Iseult of the White Hands.” 
In Contemporary Verse, 1x (Jan., 1918). 
A poem of four quatrains. 


Stein, Theodore G., Tristan’s End: a Play in Four Acts. 
U. S. copyright May 22, 1913; apparently not printed. 
Sterling, Sara Hawks, *A Lady of King Arthur’s Court: Being a Romance 


of the Holy Grail. . . . Pictured by Clara Elsene Peck. Philadelphia: George 
W. Jacobs & Co., 1907; London: Chatto & Windus, 1909. 


A novel. 

Stern, Eva L., Gareth of the Round Table: [Dramatized] from Alfred Ten- 
nyson’s Idylls of the King. 

U. S. copyright Nov. 8, 1910; apparently not printed. 


Stevens, Stanley, Guinevere. Comic Opera. Music by H. T. Pringuer. 
Acted at Kilburn Town Hall on March 19, 1890. 


Stevenson, Francis Seymour, *Conflict and Quest. London: Longmans, 
1923. 
Canto rx is “A Castle of the Grail.” 


Steynor, Morley, *Lancelot and Elaine: A Play in Five Acts. London: 
Bell, 1909. 


Performed for copyright purposes at the Bijou Theatre, London, on April 8, 1904. 
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*Lancelot & Guenevere: A Play in a Prologue and Four Acts. Lon- 
don: Bell, 1909. 


Performed for copyright purposes at the Bijou Theatre, London, on April 8, 1904. 


Sweetman, Elinor, ‘Pastoral of Galahad” in Pastorals and Other Poems. 
London: Dent, 1899. 
Atheneum, August 26, 1899, p. 288. Schiiler, 134-135. 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles, *Tristram of Lyonesse, and Other Poems. 
London: Chatto & Windus, 1882. (Later editions not listed.) 


On Feb. 1, 1871 the Academy denied a statement which had appeared in the Atheneum 
on Jan. 21 that this poem was ready for the press. ““The two poems on which Mr. Swinburne 
is engaged, the epic “Tristan and Iseult’ and the ‘Chastelard Trilogy’ are neither of them nearly 
finished.” 

Maynadier, 369-375; Maccallum, 279-284; Reid, 206-207, 213-218, 79-80; Schiiler, 136- 
145; App, 195-197; Golther, 375-384; Ehrentreich, 226-229; Wangelin. 


*The Tale of Balen. London: Chatto & Windus, 1896. 
Maynadier, 376-377; Reid, 160-163; Schiiler, 145-157; App, 207-208. 


*“King Ban: A Fragment.” In Lady Maisie’s Bairn and Other 
Poems. London: [privately printed], 1915. Reprinted in Posthumous Poems, 
London: Heinemann, 1917. 











*“Lancelot” and *‘Joyeuse Garde.” Printed for the first time 
in the Bonchurch Edition (1, 63-73 and 104-106) of Swinburne’s works. 
London: Heinemann, 1925. 

“Lancelot” is evidently inspired by Rossetti’s painting in the Oxford Union. 


*Oueen Yseult. The first canto was printed in Undergraduate 
Papers in December, 1857. The remaining five (of a projected poem of ten 
cantos) were discovered in 1918, and were printed for the first time pri- 
vately in London in 1918 and were reprinted in the Bonchurch Edition of 
1925 (1, 9-62). 

Wise, Bibliography, 410-414; Reid, 207-210. 





Symons, Arthur, *Tristan and Iseult: A Play. New York: Brentano, and 
London: Heinemann, 1917. Reprinted in Collected Works. London: Secker, 
1924. 

Reid, 224-229; Halperin, 90-97; Heimann, 73-78; Ehrentreich, 231-232; Schiller, 207-208. 





*Tseult of Brittany. In the volume with Cesare Borgia. New York: 
Brentano, 1920. 


A one act play. 


Taft, Linwood, *Galahad: A Pageant of the Holy Grail. (Pageants with a 
purpose.) New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1926. 


In ten episodes. “This pageant is based largely upon Mallory’s version of the Grail legend. 
The episodes are conceived in terms of the Abbey Pictures in the Public Library. Boston, 
Mass.” 


Tarkington, Booth, *Penrod. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1914. 


Chapter v contains “The Children’s Pageant of the Table Round,” supposed to have 
been written by “Mrs. Lora Rewbush.” 
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Tatum, Mrs. Edith, **“The Awakening of Iseult.” In Neale’s Monthly, u 
(Aug., 1913), 177-185. Reprinted in book form by Oglethorpe University 
Press, 1933. 

A prose story. Reviewed by Helen Harriet Salls in South Atlantic Quarterly, xxx (Oct., 
1934), 435-437. 

Taylor, Bert Leston (“B.L.T.”’), *““Bread Puddynge.” Apparently it ap- 
peared first in the “Line-o’-Type” of the Chicago Tribune, and was re- 
printed in A Line-o’-Verse or Two. Chicago: Reilly and Britton, [1911?]. 
This volume was reprinted as Part II of the second edition of Motley Meas- 
ures, New York: Knopf, 1927. 

A burlesque Arthurian ballad. 


Taylor, David (“Dave”), King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table. Episodes 1 & 2. (A radio program.) American Radio Features Syndi- 
cate, Los Angeles. 

U. S. copyright, Nov. 7, 1933. 


Taylor, T{homas] Hillhouse (“Toso Taylor’), Parsifal: a Romantic 
“Mystery” Drama. Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 1906; second edition, Mel- 
bourne: Thomas C. Lothian, 1907. 


Taylor, Tom, *““‘The March of Arthur.” In Ballads and Songs of Brittany, 
(pp. 23-25; music on p. 224). London & Cambridge: Macmillan, 1865. 


A translation of “Bale Arzur” in Barzaz Breiz. 


Teasdale, Sara, *“‘Guenevere.” In Helen of Troy and Other Poems. New 
York & London: Putnam, 1911. Reissue, New York: Macmillan, 1922. Re- 
printed in Collected Poems. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 


*“At Tintagil.” In Dark of the Moon. New York: Macmillan, 
1926. Reprinted in Collected Poems. 


Tennyson, Alfred, Poems. London: Edward Moxon, 1833 (pub. 1832). 
Contains *‘“The Lady of Shalott” (which was much changed in the 1842 
edition), and an Arthurian passage in *“‘The Palace of Art.” 








In 1833 Tennyson wrote an *outline for a work on the Arthurian 
story, and later in the decade a *scenario for an Arthurian masque. Both are 
printed in Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir (11, 122-124), and by Maynadier, 414- 
416. 





(?) Morte d’Arthur, Dora and Other Idyls. London: Edward 
Moxon, 1842. 


This was supposed to be one of Tennyson’s trial booklets “printed but never published” 
(Van Dyke); but see Carter and Pollard, Enguiry, 295-297. 


Poems. 2 vols. London: Moxon, 1842. There was a second edition 
in 1843, and six more within the next ten years. 


Reprints “The Lady of Shalott” (considerably changed) and adds “Morte d’Arthur” 
(which had been written as early as 1835), “Sir Galahad,” and “Sir Lancelot and Queen 
Guinevere” (written about 1830). 


Enid and Nimué: the True and the False. London: Edward 








Moxon, 1857. 


“Enid” was later divided into two idylls, and the name Nimué was changed to Vivien. 
Only six copies were printed; it was reprinted, Guildford: A. C. Curtis, 1902. 
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The True and the False: Four Idylis of the King. London: Edward 
Moxon & Co., 1859. 


Contains “Enid,” “Nimué” (in the body of the book the name is changed to Vivien), 
ars Pi “Guinevere.” The book was suppressed and issued as Jdylls of the King (see 
next item). 








Idylis of the King. London: Edward Moxon & Co., and Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields, 1859. 


Contains “Enid,” “Vivien,” “Elaine,” and “Guinevere.” 


The Birth of Arthur, The Holy Grail, Sir Pelleas, and The Death 
of Arthur. [1868.] 
Apparently an authentic trial book, without title-page, for the author’s private use. 


*The Holy Grail and Other Poems. London: Strahan & Co., 1870 
[actually issued Dec., 1869]. Also Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 1870, and 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co., 1870. 


Rev. in Atheneum, Dec. 18, 1869, pp. 809-810, and by H. Lawrenny in Academy, Jan. 8, 
1870, pp. 91-94. It contained “The Coming of Arthur,” “The Holy Grail,” “Pelleas and 
Ettarre,” and “The Passing of Arthur,” together with a note, “These four Idylls of the King 
are printed in their present form for the convenience of those who possess the former volume. 
The whole series should be read, and is to-day published in the following order: The Coming of 
Arthur, The Round Table, Geraint and Enid, Merlin and Vivien, Lancelot and Elaine, The 
Holy Grail, Pelleas and Ettarre, Guinevere, The Passing of Arthur. This last, the earliest written 
of the Poems, is here connected with the rest, in accordance with an early project of the au- 
thor’s.” = ae here referred to, although dated 1869, was not actually published until 
January, 1870. 


The Works of Alfred Tennyson. 10 vols. London: Strahan & Co., 
1870. [Actually published in Dec., 1869.] 

Vol. rv contains the Dedication of the Idylls and “The Coming of Arthur” and “Geraint 
and Enid.” Vol. v contains “Merlin and Vivien” and “Lancelot and Elaine.” Vol. v1 has 
“The Holy Grail,” “Pelleas and Ettarre,” “Guinevere”, and “The Passing of Arthur.” The 
set was reissued in 1873 with an eleventh volume which contained “Gareth and Lynette” and 
“The Last Tournament.” In spite of the dates, this, the so-called “Miniature Edition,” was 
the first in which some of the Idylls appeared under their present names. 


The Idylls of the King. London: Strahan & Co., 1869 [pub. Jan., 














1870]. 

This contains the same Idylls as the Miniature Edition of the Works, which it was sup- 
posed to precede. 
*“The Last Tournament.” In The Contemporary Review, x1x 
(Dec., 1871), 1-22. For the supposed reprint by Strahan in the same year 
see Carter and Pollard, Enquiry, 315-319. 


Gareth and Lineth. [July, 1872.] 
Apparently an authentic trial book. Wise, Bibliography, 1, 216-221. 


Gareth and Lynette [and The Last Tournament]. London: Strahan 
& Co., 1872. The *American edition, Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., 1872, con- 
tains Gareth and Lynette only. 


Tiresias and Other Poems. London: Macmillan & Co., and New 
York: Harper, 1885. 
Includes “Balin and Balan.” 


The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson. London & New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1886. 
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In this edition the Jdylls were given their final form. Vol. vm contained the Dedication, 
“The Coming of Arthur,” “Gareth and Lynette,” “The Marriage of Geraint,” and “Geraint 
and Enid.” Vol. vi contained “Balin and Balan,” “Merlin and Vivien,” “Lancelot and 
Elaine,” and “The Holy Grail.” Vol. rx contained “‘Pelleas and Ettarre,” ““The Last Tourna- 
ment,” “Guinevere,” “The Passing of Arthur,” and the Epilogue. 


Demeter and Other Poems. London & New York: Macmillan, 
1889. 

Contains “Merlin and the Gleam.” 

Editions of Tennyson’s works are innumerable. Among the most interesting are the edi- 
tions of *Elaine, *Vivien, *Enid, and Guinevere, illustrated with drawings by Gustave Doré, 
engraved by J. H. Baker and others. These were published by Moxon in 1867-1868 (Elaine 
was actually issued in December, 1866), and were reissued in the latter year in one volume with 
a common title-page. See Art Journal, xx1x (1867), 51-52 (with reproduction of one plate) 
and xxx1 (1869), 31, and Atheneum, Dec. 12, 1868, p. 801. The same steel engravings “exe- 
cuted at a cost of nearly Six Thousand Pounds,” were used also to illustrate prose summaries 
of the four stories. 

Reviews and comments upon Tennyson’s work are likewise innumerable. Among reference 
works may be mentioned Harold Littledale, *Essays on Lord Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
London: Macmillan, 1907; Richard Jones, *The Growth of the Idylls of the King. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1895; Thomas J. Wise, *A Bibliography of the Writings of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
London, privately printed, 1908. This last should be checked by Carter and Pollard’s Enquiry. 

Maynadier, 134-136, 410-438; Maccallum, 289-413, 423-428; Gurteen, 161-240; Reid, 
passim; Schiiler, 44-50, 81-125; Morgan, 126-142; App, 151-175; Ten Bensel, 185-204. 


Thelwall, John, The Fairy of the Lake: A Dramatic Romance in Three 
Acts. In Poems Chiefly Written in Retirement. Hereford: W. H. Parker, 1801. 
Second Edition, 1805. 

“An Arthurian dramatic romance.” App, 132. 


Thomas D. Vaughan, *“‘Parsifal Heard in Wales.” Welsh Outlook, vu 
(1920), 225. 

A sonnet. 

Thomas, J. Craven, *“‘The King’s Own Quest, or the Legend of Guene- 
ver.” In Wales, 11 (1895), 266-267. 

A poem based upon a Welsh legend. 


*“The Pilgrimage: or the Tale of the Mysterious Vesture.” In 
Wales, 1 (1895), 393-394, 477-478, m1 (1896), 87-88, 99-100. 
A narrative poem in four parts. The seamless coat of Christ takes the place of the Grail; 
Arthurian characters appear. 


Thomas, Vincent, see Ernest Rhys. 


Todhunter, John, */solt of Ireland. A Legend in a Prologue and Three 
Acts. London & Toronto: Dent, 1927. 


Trevelyan, Robert C., The Birth of Parsival: A Drama. London & New 
York: Longmans, 1905. Reprinted in *Collected Works. London: Longmans, 
1939. 

Reviewed in Atheneum, May 20, 1905, p. 620. 


*The New Parsifal: An Operatic Fable. London: Printed for the 
Author at the Chiswick Press, 1914. Reprinted in *Collected Works, London: 
Longmans, 1939. 


Tucker, Irwin St. John, Sir Launcelot: A Play. 
U. S. copyright June 5, 1907; apparently not printed. 
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*The Sangreal: A Play in Four Acts. [Chicago: The Author, 


mt 1919.] 
we Acted by the Cathedral Players of Chicago at St. Luke’s Parish House in Advent, 1922. 
Turnbull, E. Lucia, and H. Dalwey Turnbull, *Through the Gates of Re- 
n, membrance. First Series. (A trilogy of plays centered round Glastonbury.) 
With Illustrations by Marjorie Quennell. London: Nelson, 1933. 
The first play, *““The Builders,” tells of the coming of —— of Arimathea to Glastonbury 
li- (Avalon). The second, *““The Return of Arthur,” tells of the exhumation of Arthur and Guine- 
6, vere at the command of King Henry II, in order to discourage the rebellion of Owain Gwynedd, 
- which was based upon prophecies that Arthur was to return. 
e) Turner, Nancy Byrd, *“‘At Tintagel.”’ In Scribner’s Magazine, LXXXIV 
oe (Aug., 1928), 206. 
A sonnet. 
4 Tuttiet, Mary Gleed, see “Maxwell Gray.” 
a: 
n. Twain, Mark (Samuel L. Clemens), *A Connecticut Yankee in King 
: '  Arthur’s Court. New York & London: Harper, 1889. Also New York: Web- 
, ster, 1889, and later editions. Some parts of the story were printed in The 


Century, Xxx1x (N.S. xvir; Nov., 1889), 74-83. 


e Two moving pictures have been made from this novel, *one (about 1922?) with Harry 
Myers in the title role, and the *other in 1931 with Will Rogers as Sir Boss; it has also been 
: made into a stage play, for which see Herbert Fields. 





A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1889. 


The same as the preceding item. Reviewed in Spectator, txtv (April 5, 1890), 484, and by 
James Ashcroft Noble in Academy, xxxvu (Feb. 2, 1890), 130. 


Veitch, John, *Merlin and Other Poems. Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1889. 

Reviewed in Spectator, tx1m (July 13, 1889), 57; by William Wallace in Academy, xxxv 
(April 19, 1890), 262. Maccallum (284-288) cites also Arthurian passages in Veitch’s Hillside 
Rhymes, 1872, and in his Tweed and Other Poems, 1875. 


iT 


1 Vere, D. B., King Arthur: His Symbolic Story in Verse. Tintagel: King 
Arthur’s Hall, 1930. 


" Evidently connected with the fraternal order of “The Fellowship of the Knights of the 
Round Table,” which has its headquarters in King Arthur’s Hall at Tintagel. 


Wagner, Richard, Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, and Parsifal have been 
translated into English many times, but these translations, many of them 
anonymous, and many of no poetic value, add little to the work of Wagner. 
The authorized translations of all three operas are by *H.L. and Frederick 
Corder. Other translations we have noted are: Lohengrin, *Oliver Huckel 
(q.v.), *Natalie Macfarren, and John Oxenford; Tristan and Isolde, Henry 
Grafton Chapman, *Alfred Forman, *W. J. Henderson, *Oliver Huckel, 
*John P. Jackson, Frederick Jameson, and *Richard Le Gallienne; Parsifal, 
*Alfred Forman, Margareth Glyn, *Oliver Huckel (q.v.), and George 
Turner Phelps. 


Ward, Christopher, *Sir Galahad and Other Rimes. Pass-Keys to the 
Classics. Illustrated by Richard Taylor. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1936. 


The burlesque poems in the section entitled “Arthur and his Knights” include “Sir Lance- 
lot du Lake,” “Sir Gareth,” “Sir Tristram,” “King Arthur,” and “Sir Galahad.” 


‘ey 
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Ward, Lauriston, ‘Tristan in Brittany.” In Harvard Monthly, March, 
1902. Reprinted in part by Maynadier, pp. 172-173. 

A poem. 

Watts, Alaric Alexander, *““The Home of Taliessin.” In Lyrics of the 
Heart, with Other Poems. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans, 1851. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler, 1853. 

A poem in five quatrains. 


*“The Lady and Merlin. A Picture by [Stewart] Newton.” In 
Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb., 1826, p. 168; reprinted from The Literary 
M agnet. 

A poem in four stanzas; the motif is Vivien’s influence upon Merlin. 


Weinberger, Mildred, *Elaine: A Poetic Drama. In Poet-Lore, xxxiv 
(1923), 72-110. 


Elaine and Larry were, in a previous incarnation, Elaine and Lancelot. They see their 
previous lives lived before their eyes. 


Were, M. Winter, “Joseph of Arimathea. The Month, cixxt (April, 
1938), 328. 

A poem. 

Westwood, T[homas], *The Sword of Kingship. A Legend of the ‘‘ Morte 
d’ Arthure.”” London: Printed for private circulation by Whittingham and 
Wilkins, 1866. 


*The Quest of the Sancgreal, The Sword of Kingship, and Other 
Poems. London: J. Russell Smith, 1868. 


The “Quest” occupies pages 1-75; “The Sword of Kingship” pages 77-104. 
- Maynadier, 365-369; Reid, 49, 143-144; App, 189-190; Morgan, 114-120; Golther, 274- 


Wheatley, Parker, see Freda Kaplan. 


White, T[erence] H[anbury], *7he Sword in the Stone. With Decorations 
by the Author and End Papers by Robert Lawson. London: Collins, 1938, 
and New York: Putnam, 1939. 
A novel. Reviewed by Beatrice Sherman in NV. Y. Times Book Rev., Jan. 1, 1939, p. 6; by 
Basil Davenport in Sat. Rev. of Lit., xrx (Jan. 7, 1939), 11, 5. 
*The Witch in the Wood. With Decorations by the Author. London: 
Collins, and New York: Putnam, 1939. 
A novel. Reviewed by Beatrice Sherman in NV. Y. Times Book Rev., Nov. 5, 1939, p. 6; 
by William Rose Benét in Sat. Rev. of Lit., xx1 (Nov. 4, 1939), 2. 7. 
The Ill-Made Knight. With Decorations by the Author. New York: 
Putnam, 1940. 
A novel. Reviewed by Beatrice Sherman in N. Y. Times Book Rev., Nov. 10, 1940, p. 6; 
by Ben Ray Redman in Sat. Rev. of Lit., xx (Nov. 9, 1940), 3, 5. 
Williams, Antonia, *Jsolt: A New Telling. London: Published by the 
Author, [1900]. Bibliotheca Celtica records another edition in 1915. 
A drama. 


Williams, Charles [Walter Stansby], *War in Heaven. London: Gollancz, 
1930. 
A novel of modern times; the Grail is used for black magic. 








oa 
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*Three Plays. London: Milford, 1921. 


The plays are not Arthurian, but the volume contains also four songs of Taliesin (“part 
of a cycle in Heroes and Kings”) which are. 








*Taliesin through Logres. London, [etc.]: Oxford University 
Press, 1930. 


The titles of the various sections seem to indicate that the poem is intended to be Arthu- 
rian. Reviewed in London Times Lit. Sup., Dec. 17, 1938, p. 804; in Notes and Queries, CLXXVI 
(Jan. 7, 1939), 17-18; by C. S. Lewis in Theology, April, 1939, pp. 268-273. 


*“Taliesin in the Rose Garden.” In Dublin Rev., Jan., 1941, pp. 





82-86. 


“This poem is meant to serve as a prelude to a series dealing with the Dolorous Blow, the 
ua of Galahad, and the healing of Pelles the wounded king at Carbonek in the parts of 
Broceliande.” 


Williams, J. Price, *“‘Sing a Song of Avalon” (originally published in 
The Western Mail), and *“‘Olwen.” In A Bangor Book of Verse. Bangor: 
Jarvis & Foster, 1924. 


Williams, Oakley, *Parsival. New York: Macmillan, 1915. 
A translation of the Parsival of Gerhard Hauptmann. 


Williams, W{illiam] S[idney] Gwynn, Arthur is Arising. Wrexham: 
Hughes & Son, 1924. 
A translation of the Arthur yn Cyfodi of Silyn Roberts, with music by Williams. 


Wills, W. G., King Arthur. Not published in its entirety, but there is a 
very full outline, with extensive extracts, in Freeman Wills’ *W. G. Wills. 
Dramatist and Painter (pp. 235-262). London: Longmans, 1898. 


Sir Henry Irving paid eight hundred pounds for this play. He asked J. Comyns Carr to 
revise it, but Carr preferred to write a play of his own. 


Wilmer, Lambert A., *Merlin. In North American (Baltimore), 1 (Aug. 
18 & 25, Sept. 1, 1827), pp. 110, 118, 126. Reissued immediately in pamphlet 
form by The North American. Reprinted, New York: Scholars’ Facsimiles 
and Reprints, 1941. 


A poetic drama of the life of Edgar Allen Poe. Merlin the Magician serves as the deus ex 
machina, but otherwise the play has no connection with the Arthurian material. 


Wilson, Heilmann, *‘‘Merlin and Vivien.” In The Century, xt1x (Dec., 
1894), 320. 


A single quatrain. 


_ Winters, Yvor, *“Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight.” In New Repub- 
lic, xcr (June 2, 1937), 98. 
A poem of eight quatrains. Comment by the editor and letter by the author, explaining 


the allegory. ibid., 104-105. 
Witer, M. A., “Sanc Grail.” Ave Maria, xxxtv (Dec. 5, 1931), 299. 
A poem. 
Wodehouse, P. G., *“‘Sir Agravaine. A Blithsome and Knightly Tale. 


Throwing New Light upon the Mystery of Affinities.” Illustrated by J. H. 
Hammer. In Chicago American, July 8, 1923. 
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Wordsworth, William, *The Egyptian Maid; or the Romance of the Water 
Lily. In Yarrow Revisited, and Other Poems (pp. 47-68). London: Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 1835. 


According to Wordsworth the poem was written in 1830. 
Maynadier, 348-350; Maccallum, 212-213; Reid, 77-80; App, 141-142; Schiiler, 40-43; 
Morgan, 103-106; Ten Bensel, 180. 


Wright, S. Fowler, *The Ballad of Elaine. With decorations by Albert 
Wainwright. London: Merton Press, 1929. 


*The Riding of Lancelot. London: Fowler Wright, 1929. 
A poem. 
*Scenes from the Morte d’ Arthur. Westminster: Merton Press, 


(1929?). 
Poems. “Abstracts from a larger work, now in course of completion, dealing with the 
whole range of the Arthurian legend.” 


Wurdemann, Audrey, *“‘Merlin.” In The Bookman (New York), Lxvi 
(Dec., 1927), 371. 


Poem of eight quatrains. 


Yeames, Rev. James, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: Play in Five 
Acts. Detroit: The Knights of King Arthur, 1911. 


The source is Jessie Weston’s version of Gawain and the Green Knight. 


Young, Stark, *Guenevere: A Play in Five Acts. New York: Grafton 
Press, 1906. 
Schiller, 140-141. 


Young, W. W., Arthur Pendragon: A Play in Five Acts. 


U. S. copyright April 8, 1880. This is undoubtedly the Pendragon, or the Knights of the 
Round Table, a tragedy by William Young, which was acted at the Fifth Avenue Theater in 
New York during the two weeks Feb. 13-28, 1882, with Lawrence Barrett as King Arthur and 
Otis Skinner as Sir Pelleas. It was acted at the Park Theater in Brooklyn on Nov. 30, 1828 
(Odell, Annals, x1, 464-465, and xm, 160), and in Philadelphia. 


Ill. ITEMS ABOUT WHICH MORE INFORMATION IS NEEDED 


Boyd, Eric Forbes, Merlin Hold. London: Jarrolds, [1927]. 
Catalogues of British Museum and Library of Congress. 


Brooks, Edward, The Story of Tristram. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 


Publishing Co., 1902. 
Apparently a retelling of the story for young readers. 


Buchanan, Robert Williams, Fragments of the Table Round. 1859. 


According to Schiiler, 127 (followed by App, 183), this series of ballads appeared in 1859. 
He had not seen them and they are not in Buchanan’s collected poems. For Buchanan’s 
“‘Mordred” (1863) see list IT. 


Chester, Norley (Emily Underdown), Knights of the Grail, Lohengrin, 
Galahad. London: Nelson, 1907. 
In English Catalogue; listed by Curdy. 


Collin, William Edwin, Monserrat and Other Poems. Toronto: Ryerson, 
1930. 
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Conway, J. W., Lancelot and Guinevere. 


Coutts, Francis, Ventures in Thought. London & New York: John Lane, 
1915. 
Listed as Arthurian in Essay and General Literature Index. 


Croskey, Julian, Merlin: A Piratical Love Story, 1896. 
Listed by Curdy. 


Davidson, G. Lancelot and Guenevere. 


De Blacan, A. S., “Crumbs from the Round Table.” The Irish Monthly, 
Lxvi (Aug., 1940), 450-460. 


De Walden, Lord Howard, see T. E. Ellis. 


Dibden, Charles [Isaac Mungo], Jr., Young Arthur, or The Child of 
Mystery. A Metrical Romance. 1819. 
Listed by Curdy as an anonymous work. 


[Douglas], Christiana Jane, Arthur. London: Hurst and Blackett, 1870. 
British Museum Catalogue. 


Edwardson, E., The Courteous Knight and Other Tales Borrowed from 
Spenser and Malory. New York: Nelson, 1899. 
Listed by Curdy. 


Ellis, T[homas] E[velyn] (Eighth Baron Howard de Walden), Lanval, 
8. 


190. 
Listed in Who’s Who, and by Curdy. 


Eytinge, Pearl, Vivien: A Play in Four Acts. New York: A. S. Seer’s 
Print, 1891. 


Geoffrey, Junior (pseud.), King Arthur. Geoffrey of Monmouth, The Mar- 
vellous History of King Arthur in Avalon, and of the Lifting of Lyonesse. A 
Chronicle of the Round Table. Edited with an introduction and notes by 
Geoffrey, Junior. 1904. 


Goddard, Charles W., Elaine’s Last Experience: A Play in Two Acts. 
New York: Star Co., 1915. 


Griffes, Charles T., The Cairn of Ceridwen. (A dance drama.) New York, 
1917, 


Is said to have as its story source the legend upon which Wagner based his Tristan. 
Hare, A., Tristram & Iseult, a Play. 


Hollister, R. S., “Knights of the Golden Spur.”’ In St. Nicholas Maga- 
zine, XXx1x (Nov., Dec., 1911), 43-47. Illustrated. 
Entered in St. Nicholas index under Arthur. 


Howard, Newman, “A Ballad of Sir Kay (to E.D.H.),”’ In Collected 
Poems. London: Macmillan, 1913. 
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Howard de Walden and Seaford, Baron, see T. E. Ellis. 


James, Edwin S., Avalon. 


Joyce, James [Augustus Aloysius], *Finnegan’s Wake. London: Faber 
and Faber, and New York: Viking Press, 1939. 


Is said to contain an Arthurian episode, but if it does we have not found it. 


Kendall, C. G., Tannhduser. 1903. 


According to Curdy, Parsival appears as a character. 


Leonard, David Ahria, Merlin the Great (Moojahalla). Episodes 1 & 2, 
a radio drama. 
U. S. copyright July 23, 1932. 


Lord, Daniel A., The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
The reference is probably to Lord’s edition of Lowell’s poem. 


Lounsbury, G. Constant, Am Iseult Idyll and Other Poems. London: John 
Lane, 1901. 

Reviewed in Academy, Lx1 (Oct. 5, 1901), 286. 

Lowe, Samuel E., Jn the Court of King Arthur. Racine, Wis., Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co., 1918. 

Library of Congress catalogue. 


Meyerstein, Edward Harry William, “In Merlin’s Wood.” In Poems. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1922. 


“One of the Folk” (pseud.), Lohengrin Fifty Years After. 
Listed by Curdy. 


Richardson, Marjorie, ““Lancelot’s Tower.” In St. Nicholas Magazine, 
xx (Nov., 1891), 56-59. Illus. 


Rope, George Henry, The City of the Grail. London: Burnes & Oates. 


Seymour, Alan, Scenes from the Morte d’ Arthur. London: E. Macdonald, 
1922. Also London: Merton Press, 1922. 

Listed in Bibliotheca Celtica. 

Sharp, William (‘‘Fiona Macleod’’), ‘“‘Beyond the Blue Septentrions.” 
In Where The Forest Murmurs. Nature Essays. London: Country Life, Ltd., 
& New York: 1906. 


Listed as Arthurian in Essay and General Literature Index. 
Sonneberg, Walter, Elaine in 1950. 
U. S. copyright Sept. 7, 1905; apparently not printed. 


Sorenson, Roy A., King Arthur. Episode 154 in While the City Sleeps, 
a radio program. 

U. S. copyright Oct. 5, 1936. Bowey’s, Inc., Chicago. 

Sproston, S., The Sword in the Stone: A Legend. London: Year Book 
Press, 1914. 

A drama. Listed in Bibliotheca Celtica. 


Underdown, Emily, see “Norley Chester.” 
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Vernon, The Rev. Prebendary, ‘The Passing of Arthur.” In Sunday at 
Home. March, 1897. 


“‘Wanderer, The” (pseud.), Sir Tristram’s Axe. 1922. 
Listed by Curdy. A child’s fairy tale. 


Whitwell, R., Grail. Book of Brother James. 
Listed in English Catalogue 1926-30. 


Williams, Charles, Heroes and Kings. 


Of this projected cycle perhaps no more has been published than those few poems listed in 
section IT. 


Williams, [Dare] Margery, Elaine: A Play in Two Acts. 
U. S. copyright June 12, 1937; apparently not printed. 


Yeo, Mrs. Margaret, The Everlasting Quest (The Quest of the Grail). 
London: The Society of SS. Peter and Paul, 1915. 
Listed in Bibliotheca Celtica. 


Some school readers contain a story “‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
Came,” which is a queer jumble of various elements. Childe Roland is the 
youngest son of King Arthur. He kicks a ball over the church in Merry 
Carlisle, and his sister, Burd Ellen, in going after it goes withershins around 
the church and is taken away by the King of Faerie. Her two brothers fail 
in the attempt to rescue her, but Childe Roland goes to the castle of the 
King of Elfland, and on Merlin’s advice refrains from eating or drinking. 


With his father’s sword, Excalibur, he overcomes the king and frees his 
sister and brothers. I have seen a copy of the story, but have no idea who 
wrote it or where it was published. 

1 


IV. REJECTED ITEMS 


Adair, Cecil (Evelyn Everett Green), The Island of Avilion. London: 
Paul, 1935. 


A novel of modern times. Avilion is an island in the South Seas. 


Aird, Thomas, *Arthur: A Dramatic Fable. In Blackwood’s, xxxvui 
(1835), 84-93. 


Ashley, Thorold (pseud.?), Sir Tristram: A Tale. London: Ward, Lock, 
& Co., 1898. 

“A story of the University Extension Lectures” and their dangers. See Spectator, Sept. 24, 
1898, p. 411. 


Bate, R. S., Stories of King Arthur. Selected from Malory and Tennyson. 
London: Bell, 1907. 


Listed by Curdy as an independent version. 


Bell, Vivian, Tristan, and Yseulte la Blonde. 


Curdy cites Anatole France, Le Lys Rouge, Chapter I, for these, but if they exist at all 
they are probably in French. 


Benson, Robert Hugh, A Mirror of Shalott. London: Pitman, 1907. 
A collection of stories of the supernatural. See Spectator, xcvim1 (June 29, 1907), 1038. 
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Loneliness? New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1915. New edition, 
1924. 
The heroine, a beautiful young opera singer, calls her earthly knight Lohengrin, in imita- 
tion of Elsa in the opera. 
Berry, Charles Walter, *7he Round Table, Arthur. A Conversation be- 
tween Two Knights of the Round Table Club. London: Methuen, 1929. 


A discussion of the merits of the modern Round Table Club, of which Berry was Deputy 
Knight-Remembrancer. Reprints part of Berry’s poem on Arthur. 


Besant, Walter, *Armorel of Lyonesse: A Romance of To-Day. London: 
Chatto & Windus, and New York: Harper, 1890. 
Reviewed in Spectator, txv1 (Jan. 31, 1891), 149. 


Bonner, John, Iseult: A Drama of Modern American Life in Five Acts 
and Seven Tableaux. 
U. S. copyright Jan. 7, 1888; apparently not printed. 


Brown, Katherine Holland, *“Galahad’s Daughter.” In Scribner’s 
Magazine, xi (July, 1907), 115-120. 


Browne, E. O., Thus Merlin Said. London: Hutchinson, 1934. 


A novel of the time of Prince Llewelyn. The reference is to a prophecy of Merlin. 


Brumm, Charles, *Jn Quest of the Holy Grail: A Hermit’s War Lyrics. 
Selected from his Diary. Revised edition. London: C. W. Daniel, 1921. 


Cameron, George Frederick, *‘‘Ysolte.” In Lyrics of Freedom, Love and 
Death. Kingston, Ont.: Lewis W. Shannon, and Boston: Alexander Moore, 
1887. Reprinted in part in Arthur James Marshall Smith’s Book of Canadian 
Poetry, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 


Chapin, Harold, Elaine. London & New York: S. French, [ca. 1924]. 
Also printed in The Comedies of Harold Chapin. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1921. 


Probably not Arthurian, as the scene of Act I is “in a hotel room.” 


Chase, Mary Ellen, *Dawn in Lyonesse. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 


A story of modern times with an Arthurian background. Reviewed by Louise Maunsell 
Field in New York Times Book Review, Mar. 6, 1938, p. 6; by Theodore Purdy, Jr., in Sat. Rev. 
of Lit., xvm (Mar. 12, 1938), no. 20.6. 


*“A Candle at Night.” In Collier’s, May 9, 1942, pp. 17, 74, 76- 
77, 


A sequel to Dawn in Lyonesse. 


Clapp, Frederick Mortimer, *‘‘Downpour at Tintagel.” In New Poems 
(p. 77). New York & London: Harper, 1936. 


Craik, Mrs. Dinah Maria [Mulock], *King Arthur: Not a Love Story. 
Chicago & New York: Bedford, Clarke & Co., 1886. 
A novel of modern times. The boy is named after King Arthur. 


See also under Mulock in list II. 


Crockett, S[amuel] R[{utherford], *Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills. New 
York & London: Macmillan, 1894, 
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Daskam, Josephine Dodge (Mrs. Selden Bacon), *‘‘Songs of Iseult 
Deserted.” In Century, LXvI july, 1903), 441. 
Nothing Arthurian but the title. 


Davidson, Donald, *‘Avalon.” In An Outland Piper. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1924. 
Nothing Arthurian but the title. 


De Casseres, Benjamin, *Sir Galahad: Knight of the Lidless Eye. New 
York: Published by the Author, [1938]. 


De la Mare, Walter, *““Sunk Lyonesse.”” In Century, cir (Oct., 1921), 
912-913. Reprinted in Literary Digest, Oct. 8, 1921, p. 38, and in Bookman, 
Liv (Jan., 1922), 475. 


Dempster, Charlotte Louise Hawkins, */seulte. New Edition. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1877. 
A novel of modern times. Listed by Curdy as Arthurian. 


Diver, Maude, *Siege Perilous. London: John Murray, [1924]. 
A story of India. 


Dresbach, Glenn Ward, *This Side of Avalon. New York: Vinal, 1928. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo, *“‘Merlin.”” In Poems. Boston: J. Monroe & 
Co., 1847. The first of the two sections was reprinted in *Selected Poems. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1865. 


*““Merlin’s Song.” In May Day and Other Poems. *London: Rout- 


ledge & Sons, 1867, and *Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1868. 
“Eolus,”’ see Elmer O. Laughlin. 


Erskine, John, *“‘Further Gossip about King Arthur’s Court.” In De- 
lineator, May, 1937. 


Not a new version, but a discussion of the old story. 


Faber, Frederick William, *Sir Lancelot, a Legend of the Middle Ages. 
London: Rivington, 1844. Second Edition, London: Thomas Richardson & 
Son, 1857. New York: Burns and Oates, [1859]. 


The full name of the hero is Sir Lancelot de Wace; the time of the legend is that of Henry 
III (1217-1272). There is no connection with King Arthur. 

A long poem. Reviewed, with selections, in Gentleman’s Magasine, xxim (June 1845), 
615-617. There is a German translation, made from the second edition by Mich Dorr and 
Will Zottmann. Regensburg: G. J. Marz, 1859 


Garnett, Porter, *The Green Knight: A Vision. Music by Edward G. 
Stricklen. San Francisco: Privately Printed for the Bohemian Club, 1911. 
Reprinted in The Grove Plays of the Bohemian Club, u, 154-218. San Fran- 
cisco: H. S. Crocker for the Club, 1918. 

The ninth grove play. Has no connection with the Arthurian Green Knight. 


Gerhardi, William, *‘“Tristan and Isolde: A Story.” 
I have read this, but I do not now recall where. J. J. P. 


Gillespy, C{harlotte] Ainsley, *Guinevere or the Ladder of Love. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1913. 
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Glyn, Elinor, *Guinevere’s Lover. London: Duckworth, [1920]. 
First published in 1913 under the title of The Sequence. 


Green, Evelyn Everett, see “Cecil Adair.” 


Greene, Francis Nimmo, Legends of King Arthur’s Court. Boston: Ginn, 
1901. 
For children. 


Guenther, Jon, *“‘Years after Galahad’s Quest.” In Daily Illini, Literary 
Supplement, Nov. 25, 1928. 
A short story. 


Hewlett, Maurice [Henry], “Iseult of the Mill.”” In Songs and Transla- 
tions. Westminster, 1896. 
Only the name connects it with the early legend. 


*“The Cast of the Apple.” In Harper’s Monthly Magazine, cut 
(Aug., 1901), 402-415. Reprinted in New Canterbury Tales. Westminster: 


Constable, 1901. 
Some of the names are Arthurian, but the period seems to be the later Middle Ages. 


*The Forest Lovers. London: Macmillan, 1906, and various later 
editions. 
Some of the names and situations are Arthurian, but the time seems to be the late Middle 
Ages. See Academy, 1898, ii, 429-430, and Schiiler, 199. 
Mrs. Lancelot: A Comedy of Assumptions. New York: Century, 
& London: Macmillan, 1912. 


A novel of modern times. 


Holst, Gustave, The Perfect Fool. Book by the Composer. London, 1923. 
F. H. Martens calls it a parody on Parsifal, but it is hardly Arthurian. 


Holt, Gavin (Percival Charles Rodda), The Dark Lady. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1933. 


“Arthurian legends and Cornish superstitions color the background of this romance.” 


Hunt, Enid Leigh (Mrs. Derek E. Thornton), The Advent of Arthur. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., and New York: Lippincott, 1908. 
Reviewed in Spectator, crx (July 4, 1908), 26. Curdy lists it as Arthurian. 


Jenkins, Alan, Castle Avalon. London: Cassell, 1941. 
A collection of stories. See London Times Literature Supplement, Sept. 13, 1941, p. 461. 


ones, H. Watts, **‘ ‘Sir Bedivere’ Outward Bound.” In Spectator, Lxv1 
(Mar. 14, 1891), 380-381. 
“The bold Sir Bedivere” is a Saint Bernard dog. 


Kellogg, Jean, *“Sir Gawain and the Sea Witch.” In Sat. Eve. Post, 
July 11, 1943, pp. 12-13, 51-53. 

A story of modern times with Arthurian parallels brought out. 

Kerr, Sophie, *“‘Ho-hum, Sir Galahad.” In Sat. Eve. Post, ccxtv (Aug. 2, 


1941), 16-17, 66-70. 
A story of modern times. The women thought of the hero as Sir Galahad. 
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King, Captain Charles, *“‘A Trooper Galahad.” In Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, Lx1 (Feb., 1898) 147-245. 


Laughlin, Elmer Osborn (“Eolus’’), *“‘Jack Murphy and Queen Guini- 
vere.” In Chicago Tribune; reprinted in Literary Digest, cxv (Feb. 18, 1933), 
42. 


Queen Guinivere is a dog. 


Lea, F[anny] H., *“‘Galahad Himself.”’ In Sat. Eve. Post, Mar. 31, 1928, 
pp. 8-9. 


Leverett-Yeats, S., A Galahad of the Creeks and Other Stories. London: 
Longmans, 1897. 


“Stories of the seamy side of life in India.” See Spectator, xxx (Aug. 21, 1897), 253. 


Liebeler, Jean Mayer, Galahad Steps Out: Episodes 1-13, a Dramatic 
Story. 


U.S. copyright July 27, 1931. 


Loving, Boyce, Galahad Jones, a Comedy of Youth in Three Acts. New 
York: Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 1937. 
It had been copyrighted on Apr. 2, 1936 as “a farce-comedy of youth.” 


Lyons, A. Neill, Arthur’s. London: John Lane, 1908. Reprinted from The 
Clarion. 


Arthur’s is a row of coffee-stalls in south London. See Spectator, cr (Oct. 17, 1908), 594. 
Macmillan, Malcolm Kingsley, Dagonet the Jester. London: Macmillan, 


1894. 

A novel, apparently of the time of the Commonwealth and the Restoration. “Now first 
given to the world with the name of the author.” “Belongs to the allegorical side of literature.” 
See Spectator, txxit (April 28, 1894), 557. 

Marix, Eddy, Tristan (drama). 1905. 

Listed by Curdy, but it is in French. See Golther, p. 400. 


Martin, Mrs. Herbert, Britomart. London: R. Bentley & Son, 1894. 
A novel of modern times. Reviewed in Spectator, xx (Jan. 27, 1894), 137. 


Maxwell, Sir Herbert, A Duke of Britain. London: Blackwood, 1895. 
A novel of Britain and Milan in the Fourth Century. See Spectator, Lxxxv (Nov. 9, 1895), 


Maxwell, W. B., Vivien. London: Methuen, 1905. 
A novel of modern times. Reviewed in Spectator, xcv (Sept. 2, 1905), 323. 


Meriwether, Susan, Playbook of King Arthur. London: Harper, 1928. 
Apparently a book of cut-outs for children. 


Miller, S. I., see Francis Wallace. 


' Mitchell, B. W., *“Merlin and Macaroni.” In Classical Weekly, xxv 
(Nov. 9, 1931), 33-39. 


This Merlin has no connection with the Arthurian character. 
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Montgomery, Whitney, and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, Bright Excali- 
bur. Dallas: Kaleidograph Press, 1934. 

An anthology of poems selected from the Kaleidograph; apparently it contains nothing 

urilan. 

Morgan, Charles, *Sparkenbroke. London & New York: Macmillan, 
1936. 

A novel of modern times with an Arthurian background. 

Patchen, Kenneth, *“Tristanesque.” In Poetry, xt (Jan., 1934), 191. 

Vague and fragmentary. 

Percy, Edward, Joseph of Arimathea: Romantic Morality Play. London: 
Burnes, Oates & Washbourne. 

Apparently not Arthurian. 

Pound, Ezra, *“‘Praise of Ysolt.” In Personae, pp. 28-30. London: Elkin 
Mathews, 1909. Reprinted in Selected Poems, pp. 16-17. London: Faber & 
Gwyer, [1928]. 

Nothing Arthurian but the name. 

Power-Waters, Alma, Tristan’s Awakening: A Play in Eight Scenes, 
based on the life of Richard Wagner. 

U. S. copyright Nov. 2, 1936. 

Rice, Alice Caldwell [Hegan], The Honorable Percival. New York: Cen- 
tury, 1914. 


A romance of modern times, with no reference to the Arthurian character. 


Robins, Gertrude, Lancelot and the Leading Lady. In Makeshifts and 
Other Short Plays. London: Laurie, 1909. 


A farcical sketch. The scene is a “shabby small room.” Kent. 


Rodda, Percival Charles, see “Gavin Holt.” 


Rolfe, Frederick William Serafino Austin Lewis Mary (‘‘Baron Corvo’’) 
and C. H. C. Pirie Gordon, *Hubert’s Arthur. London: Cassell, [1935]. 
A story of Arthur, Duke of Brittany, supposed to have been written by Hubert de Burgh. 


Saward, William T., *Glastonbury: An Historical Drama in Four Acts. 
London: Kingsgate Press, 1911. 


Contains no Arthurian material. 


Shorthouse, J. H[enry], *Sir Percival: A Story of the Past and Present. 
London & New York: Macmillan, 1886. 


A novel of modern times which borrows a motif from the old story. The last chapter is 
“The Finding of the Grail.” 


Sims, George B., Dagonet Ditties. Reprinted from The Referee. London: 


Chatto & Windus, 1891. 
Reviewed in Spectator, txvm (Nov. 21, 1891), 733-734. 


Dagonet Abroad. London: Chatto & Windus, 1896. 
Reviewed in Spectator, xxv1 (May 2, 1896), 641. Sims was a member of the Round Table 
— under the name of “Dagonet,” but apparently there is nothing Arthurian about his 
ks. 
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Spencer, Edward, *“‘Tristan: A Story in Three Parts.” In Galaxy, m1 
(1867), 5-23, 117-140, 229-239. 


Sterling, Mary B., The Story of Sir Galahad. Retold from Le Morte 
d’ Arthur. London: Richards, 1909. 
This is evidently the item listed by Curdy as “M. B. Sterling, Galahad, 1908.” 


Symons, Arthur, His *“‘Parsifal” (Collected Poems, 1, 176), *“‘Tristan’s 
Song” (111, 35), and *“‘Song for Iseult” (11, 229), are hardly Arthurian. 


Taber, Gladys Bagg. *Lyonesse. Atlanta: Bozart Press, [1929?]. 


Terhune, Albert Payson, *‘‘Galahad.” In American Mag., March, 1929, 
pp. 10-13, 130-134. 


Waite, Arthur Edward, *The Book of the Holy Grail. London: J. M. 
Watkins, 1921. 


The poems are mystical but hardly Arthurian, although the word “Grail” is used several 
times. 


Wallace, Francis, *“‘Kid Galahad.” In Sat. Eve. Post, ccvit, Nos. 41-46 
(April 11-May 16, 1936). Reprinted, Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1936. 


Made into a screen play by S. I. Miller; see Literary Digest, cxx1i1, No. 20 (May 15, 1937), 
20. 


Weston, Jessie L., “The Ruined Temple.” In The Quest, vir (Oct., 


1916), 127-139. 


Short story, listed by E. Brugger as Arthurian. Contains no Arthurian characters and the 
word Grail is not mentioned. 


Whislecraft [sic], William and Robert, Am Epic on King Arthur and the 
Round Table. 1817. 
Curdy lists this, evidently not recognizing it as Frere’s poem (q. v.). 


Whitson, Helen I., Parzival and Galahad: The Quest of the Ideal. London: 
Whitaker, 1904. 


A discussion of the story, not a new version. 


Yeats, William Butler, *T7he Green Helmet: An Heroic Farce. In The 
Green Helmet and Other Poems. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 
Has been referred to as a modern version of the story of Gawain and the Green Knight, 
but it is based rather upon the Irish story of Bricriu’s Feast. 
CLaRK S. NoRTHUP 
Joun J. Parry 
Cornell University 
University of Illinois 


ADDENDUM. List II. 


Payne, John, “Sir Floris.” In The Masque of Shadows and Other Poems. 
London: B. M. Pickering, 1870. 
H. A. Beers, Hist. of Eng. Romanticism. N. Y., 1901. 11, 390-392. 





ERDMANN NEUMEISTER’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


MAX FREIHERR VON WALDBERG indicated some years ago the po- 
tential value of Erdmann Neumeister’s little study of the poets of his cen- 
tury, although no one seems to have taken his suggestion seriously.' A 
decade later, Sigmund von Lempicki made a further valuable addition to 
the proper estimation of Neumeister’s compilation.? The little volume was 
referred to by Goedeke and others, but no one apparently has taken the 
pains to examine it carefully for its really valuable bibliographical contents.* 
One reason for the neglect may be the fact that no new information appears 
about the major figures such as Opitz, Hofmannswaldau, and others of equal 
proportions. A sampling of this kind would tempt one to ignore the impor- 
tance of the little quarto volume, particularly when one added the consid- 
eration that the work was produced by a young man of twenty-four, whose 
judgments seem often deliberately flippant. When it is known too that 
the later widely-recognized theologian sought to forget or to ignore his early 
departure into mundane literature, indeed, his Allerneueste Art was pub- 
lished without his permission by Menantes (Christian Hunold), this early 
study of the poetry of Germany in the Seventeenth Century may be easily 


1 “Erdmann Neumeister, Versuch einer Charakteristik,” Germanisch-Romanische M onats- 
schrift, Heidelberg, 1910, m, 117: “Er ist eine Persénlichkeit von solch individueller Eigenart 
und Vielseitigkeit, dass er nur schwer in das literarische Facherwerk seiner Zeit sich einreihen 
lasst. Weder sein Specimen dissertationis Historico-Criticae de Poetis germanicis (1695), das 
als erster Versuch einer kritischen deutschen Literaturgeschichte auch noch heute den schon 
im 18. Jahrh. geplanten Neudruck reichlich verdiente, noch seine Allerneueste Art zur reinen 
und galanten Poesie zu gelangen (1707), die in ihrer temperamentvollen Darstellung von weit- 
tragendem Einfluss auf die ‘galante Dichtung’ war; ja nicht einmal seine geistlichen Dichtun- 
gen und theologischen Prosaschriften geben einen sicheren Umriss seines Wesens, das manchen 
ritselhaften Zug enthilt, hinter dem sich die letzten Geheimnisse der Individualitat verber- 
gen.” Neumeister was born May 12, 1671 at Uchteritz near Weissenfels, was educated at 
Pforta and Leipzig, and began his professional religious career in 1697, rising from a pastor’s 
substitute at Bibra in Thuringia to the pastorate of the Jacobikirche in Hamburg, where he 
died in 1756. Except for his initial creations, his long list of publications is entirely concerned 
with theological matters. His poetic faculty was devoted to hymn-writing subsequent to his 
youthful experiments with worldly subjects. 

2 Geschichte der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts. Gét- 
tingen, 1920, pp. 175-179: ‘““Neumeisters Abhandlung ... ist der erste Versuch einer rein 
asthetischen Kritik in Deutschland. . . . Die Unabhangigkeit seines Standpunktes, sein dstheti- 
scher Formsinn, die Schirfe des Urteils und seine pointierte und epigrammatisch zugespitzte 
Ausdrucksweise, machen ihn zum Vorliufer jener Richtung, die iiber Wernicke und Liscow 
zu Lessing fiihrt.” I am very grateful to Professor Aron for calling my attention to this refer- 
ence. Contrast the statements of Lempicki and von Waldberg with the rather abrupt dismissal 
of Neumeister’s book suggested by Robert F. Arnold, Allgemeine Biicherkunde, Leipzig, 1931, 

. 183. 

3 The full title of the copy used in this paper is: Specimen Dissertationis Historico-Criticae 
De Poétis Germanicis hujus seculi praecipuis, Nuper admodum in Academia quadam celeberrima 
publice ventilatum a M.E.N. Impensis Andrea Luppii, Sereniss. ac Potentiss. Elect. Brandenb. 
Bibiiopol. specialiter Privileg. et Exemti. mpcxcv, quarto, 125 pp. According to Arnold, op. cit., 
p. 183, there is a slight variation in the wording of this title in the 1695 edition used by him, 
while the title as given here parallels rather the title pages of the editions of 1706 and 1708. 
Since neither of these editions is available to me, I cannot ascertain whether they are actually 
variants of the first edition, or simply new, slightly reworded title pages placed at the head of 
the same text. The copy used here is in the celebrated Konrad Burdach’s library which is now 
at the University of California. The volume has been interleaved and many additions have 
been made in eighteenth century hands. 
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overlooked.‘ The contemporary reaction to the little volume is hard to cal- 
culate. At least one author, Benjamin Neukirch, was stirred to protest the 
statements made about him.5 

A critical reprint of the volume, as von Waldberg suggested, is desirable 
but not immediately necessary. The availability of its neglected information 
does have specific value as a supplement to the usual bibliographies, One 
hundred eighty-two of the authors listed by Neumeister are not found in 
the third volume of Goedeke’s Grundriss except for a non-indexed reference 
in a few instances. Most of these writers are not mentioned in other special- 
ized bibliographies or in Hankamer’s detailed study of the Baroque Period.*® 
One hundred ninety-one authors are found both in Goedeke and Neu- 
meister. From the recordings of the latter, seventy-nine titles may be added 
to the collections of the former. 

Neumeister’s compilation seems to have been based for the most part 
upon primary sources, the actual volumes as they were available in the 
Leipzig University Library or in other local sources. The ratio of one hun- 
dred forty-five Saxon authors to thirty-six from the Silesian area bears out 
this presumption. Niirnberg is represented by twenty-one authors, and 
Hamburg and environs by an equal number. Aside from the availability 
of the books, there would appear to be a direction of emphasis concerning 
poetical creation away from Silesia to central Germany. The omissions of 
Neumeister, whether intentional or not, were supplied in J. C. Kunckel’s 
de Silesiorum in poesia germanica prestantia, Leipzig, 1698, a work which 
may well have been inspired by Neumeister’s book. A few of Neumeister’s 
auxiliary sources can be ascertained.’ 


* In addition to Max Freiherr von Waldberg’s article in the ADB, the fullest account of 
Neumeister, to which is added a long bibliography of the theological writings, appears in the 
Lexikon der Hamburgischen Schriftsteller, Hamburg, 1870, v, 494-512. 

5 “Meines ortes wire ich so ehrgeitzig nicht gewesen / einige von meinen gedichten mit 
beyzuschliessen / wenn diejenigen / welche man ausdriicklich hierum ersucht / uns nicht 
gintzlich allen beytrag versaget hitten. Denn ich kenne meine unvermégenheit allzuwohl / 
und bin dem Autori der Dissertation de Poetis hujus seculi schlecht verbunden / dasz er mich 
so gewaltig herausgestrichen; mich fehler beschuldiget / derer ich nicht einmahl fahig bin / und 
hingegen dinge an mir gelobet / die er doch ohne zweiffei getadelt hatte, wenn er die regeln der 
hohen Poesie verstiinde.” Cf. Vorrede zu Herrn von Hoffmannswaldau und andrer Deutschen 
auserlesener und biszher ungedruckter Gedichte, Leipzig, 1697, 1. Neumeister’s notice was brief: 
Neukirch (Benj.) Poéta Wratislavie inprimis clarus, Polonia Bojanovensi alias oriundus. 
Sparse ipsius Camenz hinc inde volitant. At tamen ejus Galante Briefe und Gedichte / pro- 
pediem edenda, Paul. Giinth. Pfotenhauer, Bibliop. Coburg. in Catalogo Autumnali promittit. 
Purpureum autem vene uberrime rivulum in Daniel Caspar von Lohenstein Arminio, Tom. 
II. lector avidis poterit degustare. Nostro sane quadam nature bonitate contigit, Carmina 
Emblematibus, tanquam stellis quibusdam lucidissimis, illustrare. Omne autem tulit punctum 
Poéta noster magnificus, et quousque sane styli majestas pertingere potest, pertigit; licet non- 
nullis in tumorem affectatamque nimis dictionem abire videatur. 

6 J. G. T. Griisse, Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Literdrgeschichie, Leipzig, 1853, m1, 2, p. 207. 
makes one reference to the Specimen Dissertationis in mentioning Heinrich Scivius’ Leberreim, 
See Section L.A. 

7 In his foreword he mentions Borrichius, Diss. de Poétis (=Olaus Borrichius, Dissertatio 
II. de Poétis, Hafniae, 4 to., 1676). In the course of his annotations about the various authors, 
Neumeister refers to a number of books which had pertinent material which he could use. 
These are: Christian Weise’s Curidése Gedanken von deutschen Versen, Leipzig, 1692; August 
Buchner’s Kurzer Weg-Weiser zur Deutschen Tichtkunst, Jena, 1663; D. G. Morhof’s Unter- 
richt von der deutschen S prache und Poesie, Kiel, 1682; Henning Witten’s Diarium biographicum, 
Frankfurt, 1677; Carl G. von Hille, Der Teutsche Palmbaum, Niirnberg, 1647; August Adolph 
von Haugwitz’s Prodromus Poeticus, Dresden, 1685, and Gottfried von Peschwitz’s Jingst- 
Erbauter Hoch-Teutscher Parnasz, Jena, 1663. Reference is also made to book-sellers’ catalogues 
from Leipzig and Frankfurt a. M. 
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The presentation of Neumeister’s bibliographical material which is not 
readily available elsewhere is the chief purpose of the compilations which 
follow. The three divisions include at least the name of each poet mentioned 
in Neumeister. The fullest details appear in the first list (I.A.) of those poets 
who may arbitrarily be called worldly writers. Translators are listed sepa- 
rately (I.B.). SectionA of the second list includes those religious poets about 
whom scanty information exists. Section B gives the names of the religious 
poets who appear in the collections of Fischer and Tiimpel to which addi- 
tional titles are noted. None of the authors in the first two sections appears 
in Goedeke. The third section lists poets already in Goedeke with the addi- 
tion of new titles when they occur. 


I. A. Poets who deal chiefly with worldly subjects. 


No reason is evident from Neumeister’s statements for believing that 
among the following authors who do not appear in Goedeke some forgotten 
genius may be discovered. There are, however, a number of interesting 
titles which one would like to examine. It is true that many of these items 
may be lost beyond recall. From the collector’s point of view, the century 
is one of the most difficult in which to gather a library which is thoroughly 
representative. Trivia of all sorts exist, but the choicer items are very scarce 
indeed. The relative importance of most of the titles given in this section 
can be guessed from the suggestions made about their nature. A cross-sec- 
tion of the various genres of poetry is in evidence. To the endless stream of 
occasional verse, so extensive in bulk as to be almost beyond definitive 
treatment, a dozen items are added (nos. 6, 8, 12, 19, 35, 36, 40, 44, 46, 47, 
55, and 64). The didactic tendency is well-represented. (See nos. 7, 9, 21, 
24, 28, 33, 59, 60, 66, and 69.) Sheer doggerel, hardly worthy of attention, 
save for the possibility of dialect studies, is suggested by some items (nos. 
11, 27, 51, 54, and 57). The inclusion of such bad poetry may have con- 
tributed to the poor reputation of the book among later historians of the 
literature of the period; or at least may have led them to turn the pages 
casually. Definitely specialized dialect vocabulary is indicated in number 26. 
Additional notes to the history of the drama of the century are suggested 
in a few observations but only when such dramas are in verse form. Neu- 
meister restricted his selections to those authors who employed verse in 
their creations. His program is clear from his statement in his foreword: At 
Comoediarum, Tragoediarum, fictarumque Historiarum in oratione libera 
Poetz a nobis non attendentur, nisi metris forte inspersis locum promerean- 
tur. All pertinent information is given in the seventy items following, usu- 
ally Neumeister’s complete statement. 


1. Ackermann, Statius. Author of Vinariae, 12 mo., 1663. Neumeister credits him with a 
dramatic version of the Pastor Fido for which Ernst Geller wrote the synopsis and prologue. 
See Goedeke, m1, 220, no. 28. 

2. Alberti (Albert), Valentin. B. 1635 at Lehna in Silesia; d. Leipzig, 1697. A Lutheran 
Doctor of Theology at the University of Leipzig from 1678. Neumeister says: Hic autem 
magnifici Academiae nostrae Doctoris Theologi, Philosophi & Vatis consummatissimi Valen- 
tini Alberti, purpureum nomen assuere panno nostro, religio nobis esse debet. A good many of 
his poems, mostly of the occasional variety, are found in the fifth volume of the Hofmanns- 
waldau Anthology edited by C. H. See my article, “A Variant of the Hofmannswaldau An- 
thology,” Modern Language Quarterly, tv, 13-19 (1943). See also ADB, 1, 215, and Gottlieb 
Georgi, Allgemeines Europdisches Biicherlexikon, Leipzig, 1742, 1, 23. 

3. Beer Johannes. See R. Alewyn, Johannes Beer, Peipzi , 1932. 

4. Bohrmann, Georg. Molitor. Quaeris mirarisque: Quid Saulus inter Prophetas? non 
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socias moletrinae, sed locum in Parnasso quaerit. Igne profecto et aqua Poética non interdi- 
cendus plane, etiamsi in pistrino, nec tam venuste tamque facete, ut Plautus, scripsit. Ipsum 
Der Miiller Ehren-Krantsz, Leipzig, 8 vo., 1690. in obscuro illustravit. Rhythmi katis pii, et si 
sortem locumque vatis respicias, melioris utique farine, ac vel ideo non aspernandi, quod ab eo 
mortali proveniant, in quem istae tres suspectiores Plauti literae nil quadrasse videntur. 

5. Boxberg, Christian Ludwig. Organzedus Haynensis, sed dignus, qui a fortuna benigniori 
majorem ad gradum evehatur, et dignus, qui bonos inter Poétas, Poéta utpote ingeniosa 
quadam ac gravi spirituum facultate dives, merito recenseatur. Nihil quidem publico donavit 
hactenus; at quae in Museo ipsius weAerquara Poética, Dramata inprimis Musica, perlegere 
mihi licuit, nervorum plena erant omnia. Ipse Musicus tam peritus, et dvrodidaxros fere, ut 
cum quovis facile, quid possit uterque vicissim, experiri queat. Quid multis? quis in theatro 
nen prima vice aperto, Boxbergio nostro sub persona Lesbi prima statimvice non ap- 

ausit 
¥ 6. Brix, Johann. von Cala aus Niederlausitz / in solennibus Gregorianis Zncendium 
Gorlitianum versibus minime igneis, sed frigidis, in memoriam revocavit anno 1693. 

7. Colbovius, Petrus. Gadeb. Megalop. Rhythmos perquam obsoletos in publicum emisit, 
titulo: Chymisch Carmen / von unterschiedlichen noch unbekanten nothwendigen Kéniglichen 
Universaln Alkahest / Menstruis, sum unterschiedlichen Chaos der Philosophorum und dem 
Lapide Philosophico selbsten; mit samt des Arteph und Pont Secreten abbreviir-Feuer: Medicis, 
A potheckern / Chymicis und Laboranten niitzlich su lesen, Dresden, 8 vo., 1667. Vel prima facies 
ostendit, Petrum nostrum aut altera sui parte laborare, aut nescio quid alere monstri. 

8. Crophius, Johann Baptist. Augustan. P.L.C. Melch. Kiiselii Icones Biblicas V.& N.T., 
Augusta, 4 to., 1679. editas versibus Germanicis, luculentis quidem iis, sed Suevicam propter 
dialectum ingratis, donavit. Prostant quoque ipsius Carmina in Leopoldum, Augustam, 1689. 
ingressum, & Josephum, diademate Imperiali Regio ornatum, vario idiomate concinnata. 
ADB, tv, 609; Georgi, 1, 343, has two additional titles published at Augsburg. 

9. Danxt (Danxst), Cordt. Buchhalter in der Kunst-Rechnungs-liebenden Societet Der 
Denckende. Edidit libellum: Frucht-bringendes Ges priich-S piel / darinnen die eigentlich Beschaf- 
fenheit von der zu Hamburg aufgerichteten Kunst-Rechnungs-liebenden Societet etc., gehandelt 
wird, Copenhagen, 12 mo., 1691. Ubi metra qualiacunque adjecit. More titles of this Danish 
author are found in Georgi, 1, 357: 1) Der hurtige Handels-Rechner, 1700; 2) Arithmetischer 
Wegweiser, 1694; 3) Buchstab-Rechen-Kunst, 1691; Informations-Geschrich vom Italienischen 
Buchhalten, 1692; and Richtigste, doch compendieuse Beschreibung der vornehmsten Wechsel- 
Platze in Europa, 1695, all these volumes being published at Copenhagen. For a full discussion 
of thé tractate of the Kunst-Rechnungs-liebenden-Societet, see W. Tentzel, Monatliche Unter- 
redungen, V, 6 ff. (1693), where the rules of the society are repeated. 

10. Dematius, Christoph. In publicum evolare jussit (infaustis licet alaudis) Lusciniam 
Poéticam, diverso nomine insignilam, quarum una dicta est Sionia, aliera Lugubris, tertia Me- 
dus@olum, das ist / Entsondertes Hippocrenes Fliszlein, 8 vo., 1644. Rauca Luscinia, quam 
levam cornicem jurares aut anserem, stridore vocis vel semel exaudito. ADB, v, 45; x1, 794. 
Interesting is the title: Convivalium concertuum farrago, Teutsche Madrigalia, Canzonetten, 
Villanellen etc., Niirnberg, 8 vo., 1609. See Georgi, 1, 365. 

11. Doman, Johann. Urbium Hanseiticarum Syndicus. Hujus eruditum Poéma et arti- 
ficiosum plane supra aetatis illius genium apud Morhof. Unterricht / p. 381. descriptum est. 
Quo lectorem non inviti ablegamus. The poem is given in full by Morhof as a rarity and with 
the comment that it “‘voll von klugen reden ist / (wiewoll er etwas zu frey geschrieben). . . . 
Es ist Anno 1618. eben da die Morgenréth der Teutschen Poeterey unter Hr. Opitzen hervor 
brach herauszgegeben / unter dem Titul eines Liedes / im Thon des Rolands / oder wie es einen 
jeden besser gefallt zu singen.” ADB, v, 323. See also Kosch, 1, 309 and Georgi, 1, 385. 

12. Drachstadt, August. Halensis Saxo. I.U.L. In summis vatibus merito estimandus: 
Parnassum certe varii argumenti Poématis sibi devinxit, in quibus nihil humile aut jejunum, 
omnia gravia, solida, sonora, et Silesiam spirantia majestatem. Hoc tantum desideramus, ea 
publici nondum juris esse facta. At tamen Musz ille Drachstediane posthume in scriniis 
doctissimis M. Alb. Christ. Rotthii, Ecclesiaste Lipsiensis, Patroni Preceptorisque multis 
mihi nominibus ztatem venerandi, coluntur, usque dum in lucem publicam, quod mox fieri 
speramus, prodire jubeantur. Interea mihi gratulor, eas nuper exosculandi copiam a CL. 
Rotthio laudato mihi factam esse. Que vidi, queque placuerunt inprimis, Lectori bono haud 
invidebo. Est autem illud Epicedium Bernhardt, Ducis Iena-Saxonis: 


Last / Helden / euren Fusz izt von dem Throne steigen / 
Den ihr im vollem Glantz biszher betreten habt: 

Last eure Hoheit sich zu Toden-Griifften neigen / 
Darinn ein kalter Leib sich mit den Wiirmern labt. 

Legt Kron und Purpur ab / last Schild und Zepter liegen. 
Bey Griibern darf ein Mensch nicht majestitisch stehn. 
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Hier miiszen umb den Leib nur Trauer-Binden fliegen / 
Und neben her das Chor der Toden-Fackeln gehn. 
Kommt / schaut in diese Klufft / in welcher Potentaten 
Und Hiaupter dieser Welt ihr Haupt in Staub gelegt. 
Kénnt ihr auch wohl annoch aus dieser Asch errathen / 
Das Alexander hier die stoltzen Waffen trigt? 
Ist disz des Cyrus Leib / den giildne Wagen fiihren? 
Soll disz Darius’ Bild samt seiner Hofstadt seyn? 
Betrachtet / ob ihr noch vom Xerxes ként was spiihren: 
Seht! hier ist Casars Grab / dort Nerons Leichenstein. 
Hier liegen Hannibals / nechst dem Pompejens Knochen / 
Des Antons Schedel ist vom Schlangen halb verzehrt. 
Fragt / ob noch Julian will mehr den Himmel pochen: 
Auch selbst der grosze Carl liegt hier in Staub verkehrt. 
Noch tausend andre sind in diese Grufft gesetzet / 
Die alle Kron und Thron bekant und grosz gemacht. 
Wer aber ist / der noch ihr Grab mit Thriinen netzet? 
So gar vergiinglich ist der Allergrésten Pracht. 
In einem Nu vergehn die schénsten Regenbogen / 
Doch noch geschwinder offt der Fiirsten Herrligkeit. 
Auch denen Erd und Pol / und alles war gewogen / 
Hat hier in Asch und Grausz gelegt das Recht der Zeit. 
Allein was dfnen sich anitzt vor dunckle Schatten? 
Wer etc. 

13. Fersch, Stanislau. Von Grotgau. In opusculo exiguo, Spatsiergangs Begebnis, 4 to., 
1651, in honorem Onomas matis paterni elaborato, vena Silesiaca versuum e facilitate facile 
cognoscitur. At majores sibi sumsit spiritus in Poémate bene prolixo, quod inscribit: Die 
Angst / Bande / Verspottung / Striemen /Wunden / Blut / Kreutzigung / Tod / Jesus Christus / 
unsers einigen Erlisers und Seeligmachers, 4 to., 1652. 

14. Friedewerner, Adam, quem perperam in CL. Borrichii de Pott. Diss. v. (p. 139) Adam 
a Werner scriptum leges. Opera vero ipsius, quecunque demum sint, posita nobis sunt in 
obscuro. 

15. Friesen, Henrietta Catharina von. Illustris Caroli, L. B. a Friesen Filia, Nicolai vero 
a Gersdorff, Herois in toga summi, illustrissima Conjux. Neumeister refers to Morhof’s high 
praise of the lady: “die nicht allein unterschiedliche vortrefliche Teutsche und Lateinische 
auf I. Chur-Fiirstl. Durchl. von Sachsen in erster Jugend geschriebene Getichte / welche von 
dero hohen Hand zu empfangen ich gewiirdigt worden / herauszgegeben, sondern in andern 
Sprachen und Wissenschafften eine ungemeine Vollkommenheit erlanget.” Morhof wrote a 
Latin elegy in praise of the lady. Unterricht, p. 422. Neumeister adds his laurels: Et profecto 
habent in ea Saxones nostri Rhoswitam redivivam, atque adeo Germanicarum Principem 
feminarum. Ceterum nobis tam felicibus esse nondum licuit, ut aurea illustris ingenii hujus 
monumenta exoscularemur. . 

16. Fuhrmann, Stephan. L.C.P. Lipstad. Past. quem nunquam nisi in CL. Witte Bio- 
graphico, ubi ipsius laudantur Poémata, me videre memini. See C. G. Jécher, Compendiéses 
Gelehrten-Lexikon, Leipzig, 1733: Ein Philosophus und Poeta laureatus war zu Lipstadt bey 41 
Jahr an der Marien-Kirche Pastor. Schrieb Calendaria anniversaria, Poemata varia, und starb 
1683. 
17. Géring, Johann Christoph, von Wenigen-Simmern aus Thiiringen. Nexit sine legibus 
Liebes-M eyen-Bliimlein / Ea, que Hamburgi, 12 mo., 1660. venum exposita sunt, mihi con- 
stant. Liliis istis convallium, que revera valli obscura, & humi crescunt, odorem affectat, qui 
naris emunctioris Lectorem afficit minime. Graviter admodum in bonum istum virum, toties 
totiesque idque injuste sepius vapulantem, Momum invehitur. Nobis autem dicta non sint, 
quasi nos diceremus, quibus rpo\eyéueva radnrixas inchoat: Es klinget mier schohn vor meinen 
Ohren / und diincket mich / als wenn ich sagen héhrete: Sih! da! abermahl ein neuer Dichter / 
Versz-Verderber / Karmen-Schmid / Wort-Peiniger / Sylben-Krancker / Hencker / Hiimpler 
und Stiimpler / und was dergleichen schéhne Ehren- und Edel- (ich hatte schier gesagt Esels-) 
Titul mehr: Dahriimm habe ich bey diesen dier nuhn fiir Augen gestelleten Liedern sehr in 
Zweiffel gestanden / ob ich mich auch wohl wiirde unterfangen / und meine sonst scheue Stirn 
wieder die Stacheln der Blutsaugenden Schrifft-Iegel / wie auch wieder die scharffe spitzige 
Schlangen-Stiche der Momus-Zungen / und vergifften Otterischen Zoils-Biszen gleichsam 
verstahlern und verhirten kénnen. Pace fiat Poéte, ut ex Prefatione quedam adhuc transcri- 
bamus: Die Erfindungen und Worte betraffend / musz ich und will es zwahr gerne gestehen / 
dasz sie gahr nicht kiinstlich und zierlich / sondern gantz einfaltig: Denn miehr allhie meine 
Wenigkeit wohl wissend ist: Hatte ich dariihmm / wenn es miiglich gewesen hierinn gahr sehn- 
lich gewiinschet die trifliche Kunstreiche und zierliche Beredsamkeit unsers deutschen Poeten 
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/ welches? Herrn Opitzens seel. Herrn Buchners tiefes Nachsinnen / Herrn Ristens Himmel- 
und Engel siisz klingende Melodey / Herrn Tschernings kiinstliche / kurtze / und doch 
verstindige Fiigung der Wort und Dingen / Herrn Finckelthausen Orffeisch-Pluton- und 
Proserpien- erweichendes Amffionisch- Stein-Felsen nach sich fiihrendes und Arionisch- 
Delffin-bezwingendes Klingen / Herrn Zisius Gedichten / entzukkende / verzukkerte und 
Sirenen-gleiche Liebligkeit / Herrn Kelners ahnmuthiges und Magnetischer Wiirckung nah 
an sich ziehendes Spielen etc. (See no. 32.) Anticyras naviget Poéta seu Poétaster, ibique nas- 
turtio cerebrum bene perpurget, ut sapientius optare discat. See Hayn-Gotendorf, Bibliotheca 
Germanorum Erotica & Curiosa, 11, 638: Gérings, Johann-Kristoff, von wenigen Sémmern aus 
Tiithringen Liebes-Meyen-Bliihmlein oder Venus-Rosen-Krintzlein nuhn zum dritten mahl viel 
gemehret und gebdssert hehrausgelassen, Hamburg, 1651. Also editions of 1654 and 1660. 

18. Hartmann, Andreas. Lips. Mauritio, Duci Ciza-Saxoni a secretis. Hylas etiam cog- 
nomine ficto. Poétarum omnium lepidissimus, omnem fere sibi libertatem in facetiis sumens, 
dictione florida et plana fundit Carmina, que vero passim dispersa, non nisi paucis a possessori- 
bus multa cum voluptate leguntur. Extat tamen ipsius Lustiger Schau-Platz, Hamburg, 8 vo., 
1650. Hayn-Gotendorf, rm, 95 has the following notice: Hartmans (so?), Andreas. Weyl. Fiirstl. 
Durchl. su Sachsen-Zeits gewesenen Raths und Secretarii-Geist u. Weltliche, auch Schertz-Gedichte. 
Ohne nihere Ang. im Frf. u. Lpz. H.M.V. 1688. 

19. Haszfurth, Johann Christoph, von Lodenau aus Oberlausitz. Elegiam in funestum 
Gérlitii, quo anno 1691, die Martii, incendio devastata est urbs cultissima, cecinit satis 
numerose. 

20. Hauschwender, Paul. Calamum pro fistula suspendere in Parnasso conatus est, eum- 
que pluma leviorem, etsi triumphum non levem sibi promittere sit visus epigrapha isthac: 
Grosz- und Sieg prachtende Schreib-Feder, 4 to., 1647. Ex acervo Heroicolinguantiorum (voca- 
bulo hybrido liceat uti & barbaro) prodiisse heroém, vel eadem illa inscriptio prodit. Neque in 
ipso Poémate dithyrambis abstinet, v.g.v. 98. Die Kriimleintrigerin. Numquid mendici hec 
perula erit, referta micis? at Formicam innuit. v. 99. Der breitgefiisste Sohn. Dic mihi rharwra 
hunc, et Platonem te divinum dicam. Quod nisi ipse suorum interpres verborum esset in ex- 
tremo paginarum, fortasse unum alterumve annum de profunda isthac periphrasi divinandum 
nobis fuisset. Plautum vero indigitat, a planitie pedum sic dictum. Pari acumine mox v. 101. 
delphinum appellat Den Knaben Freund und Meer-Inwohner. Summatim de carmine sic 
habeo, nil ibi haberi, quod hisce nugis impendit, mire hunc prodigum fuisse. 

21. Hemeling, Johann (Hemmeling). Der Stadt Hannover verordneter Rechne- und 
Schreibe-Meister. Ingenium ostendit proponendo Arithmetisch- und Geometrisch- nach Poeti- 
scher Arth entworffene Aufgaben, Hannover, 8 vo., 1652. Arithmetische Letter- oder Buchstaben- 
Wechselung, Hannover, 8 vo., 1653. Selbstlehrende Rechen-Schul, 8 vo., 1678. cui passim Epi- 
grammata inseruit. Facilis, planus ubique vider: posset, nisi, ut in argumento tali, numero 
versus interdum laborarent suo. Omni quidem materi apta Poésis, sed haud conveniens omni. 
Three other mathematical titles are given by Georgi, 11, 235, as well as two other poetical pro- 
ductions: Hemmelings Keusche Lust- und Liebes-Lieder, 8 vo., Hannover, 1671, and Poeti- 
sche Seelen-Ergiétsung, Hannover, 1680. 

22. Heyden, Marcus von Coburg. Kunst-Drechsler / Feuer-Wercker / und Biichsen- 
meister. His poetical abilities seem to have been confined to engraving verses on some of the 
objects which he made. We agree with Neumeister who says: Ignoravit hic artifex artem poéti- 
cam, pocula forsan resque alias, quam versus, tornare magis gnarus. 

23. Hildebrand, Johann. Organedus Ileburg. Dum civitate Phoebea donari voluit, 
Syracidem metris induit vernaculis, Halle, 8 vo., 1662. Concinnior potuisset fieri ornatus, si 
solertior aliquis Poéta id negotii suscepisset. At parum utilitatis ex vestimentis ita versis re- 
nitere videtur. Melius agere videntur, qui ex sententiis moralibus, quibus scatet Syracides,odas 
suaves Musicaque aptas componunt. Eundem Syracidem seculo jam preterito, 1558, rhythmis, 
more tum solito, vestitum, sed pannosum nimis, prodire jussit Augustinus quidam Grandis. 

24. Hildebrand, Johann Friedrich. P. L. Schole tum Northus. Conrect. Rector tandem 
Martisburg, etc. Compendium edidit Geographicum numeris Germanicis adstrictum, 4 to., 
1652. Idemque in ejusdem Compendio Geographie Cluveriane licet invenire. Hiulca utitur dic- 
tione, dumque mundi plagas nectit, nectere una debebat versus ipsos e nexu ac legibus artis. 

25. Hévelen, Conrad von. See Goedeke, 11, 19. 

26. Hoffmann, Christian. Breszlau. Siles. Poétam sese probare voluit scribendo Berg- 
Probe / oder Reichsteinischen giildenen Esel, Jena, 8 vo., 1674. Originem quidem convitii istius 
vulgo noti, quo Silesii perstringuntur, aperuit, suosque strenue vindicavit conterraneos, ob- 
scuritatem quoque vocabulorum in fodinis usitatorum clare satis explicat; obscurus tamen ipse 
dictione nova nimis, et minus equali. Alius porro sequitur. Morhof, Unterrricht, p. 672, says: 
Es ist eine verdrieszliche Sache / wann man die Gelehrtheit will sehen lassen an Oertern / da 
es sich nicht schicket / welches Rapinus insonderheit an dem Bartus und Ronsard tadelt. Es 
hat eine andre Bewandnisz / wann man einen lusum ingenii darin sucht / wie Christian Hoff- 
mann ein Teutsches Carmen: Die Bergprobe . . . in Bergmannischer Redensart geschrieben, 
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Es ist auch der gréste Miszbrauch in den Metaphoris, wann man dieselben von gemeinen nichts- 
wiirdigen und schindlichen dingen holet / und auff die hohen und vortreflichen dinge bringet. 
See Georgi, 11, 272, for other titles. 

27. Hofmann, Johann Gottfried. Freiberg, et in agro patrio Pastor. Dictionem exponere 
conatus nitidam, vulgarem vendit. Neque vero Poéte ingeniosi laude is de fraudandus. Partes 
tuebitur suas Carmen quod ab ipso primum ad manus meas pervenit, ita fuit inscriptum: 
Schinroth belebt-beliebte Rosen-Lust auf eine Roth- und Schinlobliche Hochzeit, etc. ubi ad 
nauseam usque rosas spargit: 


Schénbelebte Rosen-Lust / bey beliebten Rosen-Zeiten / 

Liebstes rothe Rosen-Hertz / hat gemacht viel tausend Freuden / 
Da die schéne Rosen-Blume mit belobter Rosen-Pracht 
Dir ein schénes Rosen-Leben in dem Rosen Monat macht. 


Accendit praterea Geistliches Gruben-Licht, Freyberg, 12 mo., 1676. Formule autem sunt 
metallifossorum precatoria, quorum singulis annexa precatio rhythmica. Meditatus est porro 
Bergminnische Gedancken, ibidem eodemque anno. Ubi in fine Dialogus Poéticus metallifos- 
sorum duorum vivendus. Extant etiam Heylsame Gedancken bey Betrachtung der Vier Letsten 
Dinge, Freyberg, 12 mo., 1677. Quibus Epigrammatum Centuria est subnexa, ubi acumen sepe 
hebescit. Quas eodem publicavit anno, Verninfftige Gedancken durch Anschauung und Be- 
trachtung ellicher unverntinfitigen Thiere / (Georgi gives this title, m, 275) oratione maximam 
partem constant prosa. Edidit denique Liebliche Rosen-Gedancken / und lébliche Rosen-Ge- 
_ Sprache. His sane suavius, quam alibi, ludit,dum roseos passim numeros inspergit. In appendice 

tamen, Blumen-Streit und Blumen-Gespriche / versus dactylici paulo currunt difficiliores. 
Oritur nunc lumen illud splendidissimum. 

28. Hiibner, Christian. Kindermanni Teutschen Poeten in calce annectitur ipsius Poetischer 
Friedens-Grusz / in welchen die nithigsten Zugehire / so bey einem Deutschen Verse etc. erfordert 
werden / begriffen. Zum Anhange ist ein Gedichte hinzugesdtzet / in welchem die gribsten Fehler / 
so einem Deutschen Verse kinnen begangen werden / zu finden. Ingeniosum Poéma. 

29. Johann-Ernst. Princeps Anhalt. Nullos, nisi quos Andr. Rivinus, Lips. 12 mo., 1635, 
edidit, versus Principis videre hactenus licuit. Magnum vero, ac pene innumerum numerorum 
numerum ab ipso fusum esse, constat. 

30. Johnson (Jonsohn), Matthias. Cujum sit nomen, ignoramus. Illud novimus, Damon 
und Lisille keuscher Liebes-Wandel, 12 mo., 1672, opusculum Bucolica, et alia carmina con- 
tinens, nomenque preferens Iohnsonis, dictionem succiplenam, licet non semper eandem, sum- 
matimque Poétam prodere spiritus haud mediocris. See Hayn-Gotendorff, where the same title 
is given and two additional ones: Lisille, Francf. 0.J., and Keuscher Liebe Beschreibung, 
Franckf., 1663. 

31. Kadentzky, Johann Stephan. Natione Bohemus, Tubicen quondam in aula Halensi, 
extra ordinem spiritu a Musis benignioribus Poético donatus, Odas ipsius per multas amici 
sciunt. Nequiter autem ingenio abusus suo cecidit Kadentzky, quippe qui Ratisbonz jam in 
obscuro vitam degit conditione sua et arte indignam. Clausulam saltem Fallacis Somnii 
suaviter ficti intemeratis auribus addamus: 


Wilst du mir nicht mein Kind noch eins verstatten / 
Dasz ich dich darf—Ach Kind wo bistu hin? 

Wo bleibt die Nacht mit ihren dunckeln Schatten? 
Nun seh ich erst / dasz ich betrogen bin. 

Ein bloszer Traum der hat mich dir entzogen / 

Und mich zugleich vergiigt und auch betrogen. 


32. Kelner. Hunc ex Géringii voto didicimus, supra allegato. See no. 17. See Hans 
Schréder, Lexikon der Hamburgischen Schriftsteller, 8 Bde. 1849-83, where 111, 556-557, a 
brief account of Hartwig Kelner is given. In addition to religious verse a pastoral title is noted: 
Liebes- und Leides Gedancken des treu-verliebten Hirten M yrtillus etc., Hamburg, 1642. 

33. Kornfeld, Theodor. P.L.C. et O.P.P. Tradidit Selbst-lehrende Alt-Neue Poesie. Bre- 
men, 8vo., 1686. More modoque Socratico instituit artem istam, si Musis placet, dvrodidaoKador. 
Habet quedam observatu quidem non indigna; longe plurima vero nullius, aut parvi certe 
momenti. Querit enim elegantie nescio quid in figuris, quibus carmina insigniuntur, quasque 
representant, v.g. Pyramidibus, Crucibus, Poculis, etc. Poéte graviores omnino solent ab 
ineptiis istis abstinere. Aut enim hec rebus ipsis non congruunt, aut sine verborum versuumque 
tortura neutiquam fiunt. See Georgi, m, 358, and Jécher, 1, 1705: Er war ein guter lateinischer 
Poet, dauchte aber in Deutschen nicht viel. 

34. Marcardus, Johann Sebastian. Svinfurt. Rector Reval. ab Henningo Witte in Bio- 
graph. Germanicos inter Poétas refertur. Nos vero nihil de eo possumus recensere, cum nihil 
nobis de viro constet. 
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35. Mauersberger, Johann Andreas. Edidit CCCC. Biblische Grab-Schrifften, 8 vo., 1674. 
Non raro quidem in hisce gravitas et acumina desiderantur: majores vero sibi ascivit spiritus 
in Panegyrico illo gravi prolixoque, et ita insignito: Breszlau / die weitbertihmte Stadt / das 
Haupt Schlesiens / besungen von einem dero treuen Sihne, Brieg, fol. 1679. Mauersbergerum enim 
Poématis hujus lectu dignissimi accepimus, imo ex sententia styli suspicamur auctorem. Auc- 
torem autem ut vulgo quidem ex litera M. prefixa colligunt, vel ex laudibus MihIpforti insertis 
liquet, non esse Mihlptortum. Georgi, m1, 39, has the first title. 

36. Merian, Matthias. Celeberrimus ille Sculptor. Extat ejus Der Fruchtbringenden Gesell- 
schaffit Nahmen / Vorhaben / Gemahlde und Worter nach iedes Einnahme ordentlich in Kupfer 
— / und in achtzeilige Reimgesetze verfaszet. Franckf. am Mayn, 4 to., 1646. ADB, xx1, 

37. Moller, Alhard. En opellas ejus poéticas: 1.) Tyrocinium Poéseos Teutonice. Braun- 
schweig, 8 vo., 1656; Helmstadt, 8 vo., 1675. De hoc supervacaneum est judicare. Ex elogiis 
statim libello prefixis colligere licet, quodnam artificii genus sit nobis expectandum. e.g. 
Hertzgeneigtes Bruder-Lob- und schuldiges Ehren-Lied. Item: Lob- und Ehren-Liedgen: 


Und mein Moller will auch schreiben 
Von der groszen Himmels Kunst / 
Ja er will die Sinne treiben / 
In geneigter Lehre Brunst / 
Glukklich musz er opietzieren: 

(Si Musis quidem Boberfeldianis arridet.) 
Wann er wird die Feder fiihren / 
Gliikklich / herrlich / wohl / 
Freudig / wie man soll. 

So Herr Alhard lasset lauffen 
Eure Feder nach der Lust / 

Gott der wird euch iiberhauffen 
Mit dem theuren Himmels Must. 


Equidem haud existimo libellum hunc nimis anxie a Poéseos Studiosis quesitum iti cum 
elagantiores prostent: Primo enim intuitu a \oyoda:daXa ista, quam sectatur, Cesiana abhor- 
rebunt. Excusandus tamen in zu Gemiith fassender Betrachtung / dasz er unsere Deutsch- 
Adeliche Helden-Sprache zu mehr und mehrer Vollkommenheit fiihren wollen. Flosculis enim 
ex ipsa Prefatione decerptis abuti licebit. (II.) Binde-Lust und Nahmens-Freude, Braun- 
schweig, 8 vo., 1656; Franckfurt, 1678. Ubi primum Gratulatoria quedam in Calendis Ianuariis 
deinde Onomastica offendimus. Inventiones si spectemus, ex vero plusquam sunt vulgares, 
atque instar Garteneri, cujus hortos supra invisimus, exact. Petit quidem eas a Nominibus 
Propriis, sic tamen, horum ut e fontibus non paulo quidem clariores haurire potuisset. Istud 
porro Critice genus, quo in originibus eorundem nominum perquirendis utitur, quam ridicu- 
lum sepe est ac ineptum? e.g. Heinrich quasi Hiinerreich. Sic et nobis procedere in aliis licebit: 
Vandalicum nomen Genserich, quasi Gansereich; quo utroque villici apposite insigniri possint. 
Wilhelm / der einen Willenen Helm tragt. Wolfgang / der einen Wolfsgang hat / oder einem 
Wolfe nachgehet. Leopold / der wie ein Léwe billt. Alhard / wie ein Aal so hart / oder iiberall 
hart / ut noster Alhard in Poési sua. Hoc certe pacto Albertus iste Metaphysicam, sic explicans: 
quasi metam, ad quam Philosophi disputant in mantelo absque sica; patrocinium Etymologiz 
sux inveniret. Nota quoque origo vocis Locustz, velut, que pedes habeat longos sicut Hasta: 
et hujus farine perplura, que cum ceteris erroribus L.B. transire velit. Hayn-Gotendorf, v, 133 
has the second title. 

38. Muhlius, Heinrich. Morhofi quondam germanus Auditor, ac deinceps in Professione 
Poética dignissimus Successor; Unicum Carmen Nuptiale, ab ingenio doctrinaque merito com- 
mendandum, dedit in Convivio Erudito, ed. 111. Kiloni, 8 vo., 1693, p. 57 et 64. ADB, xxu, 481. 
Georgi gives eleven titles, including this one. The other works are largely theological. 

39. Muschwitz, Wolf Adolph von. Eques Lusatus, Vates eximius, cujus sub calamo eru- 
dito Heraldica de Heroibus Saxonibus fervent. Que ne invideat Musis, imo universo orbi 
erudito, Vatem Generosum omni, qua par est, obtestatione comprecamur. 

40. Olearius, Tileman. Eccles. Halens. Preter carmina varia, que ad manus sunt, quo- 
rumque jactura parum fortasse detrimenti capiet Resp. literaria, edidit quoque Der Grosz- 
michtigen Herrschafft V enedig Sieg / wieder den Erb-Feind Christl. Nahmens / erhalien im Porto 
Focsia. Jocher, 11, 409. Author of many Latin works. See Georgi, mm, 151. 

41. Onkelus, Johann. Oratione utraque prosa et vincta, concinnavit Astronomisch Philo- 
sophisch Hirten-Gedichte, Dresden, fol., 1666. Meditatus est quo que Paszions Betrachtung, 
Dresden, 8 vo., 1670. Georgi, 111, 153 has this last title. 

_ 42. Osius, Boppo Johann. Der Poesie und wahren Tugend Gefliszener. Evolare in publicum 
jussit Den Selizamen Phénix, 12 mo., 1667. Apposite autem libello, oratione utraque conscripto, 
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epigraphen fecit: elegantia enim vel ipsa Phoenice rarior ibidem comparet. Georgi, mm, 160, 
has the title and adds Hamburg as the place of publication. 

43. Osterhausen, Hansz Ernst von. Post obitum ipsius edite sunt Poetische Erquick-Stun- 
den, Dreszden, 8 vo., 1676, quibus non ingratas Lectori horas fecisse videtur. Hayn-Gotendorf, 
v, 495, speaks of this title as von gréssten Seltenheit, nirgends citirt. 

44. Pastochius, Johann. Hale Saxonum grassante peste Odas cecinit, Halam Querulan- 
tem, 12 mo., 1682. Querelarum hic et motuum plus, quam lime offendas. 

45. Pohle, Christoph. Silesius. Instituit Geistliche Beschneidung, Wittenberg, 4 to., 1652, 
sed nova dignam circumcisione, seu mavis, castratione quadam. Scilicet non omnis, qui 
Silesius, continuo nascitur Poéta. Non est hereditaria hec felicitas, licet insita sit plerisque. 
Gentilitium utique inclyte Silesiorem genti videtur, ut indole in Poésin, ingeniosam illam et 
gravem, licet minus semper suavem, pre reliquis nationibus sit proclivis. Exempla in Civibus 
hodienum extant: e quibus hoc nomine potissimum commendari meretur, in alma nostra 
Philurea hactenus degens, quique Patroni cujusdam, multis mihi nominibus suspiciundi, jussu 
publice appellari debet, Gabr. Grosserus videlicet Wratislaviensis, cui adjungere jubemur El. 
Ciichlerum, Gérlicensem, ille Carminibus binis, uno in Ludovicum Badensem, Ducem illum belli 
supra omnem invidiam positum: in Guilielmum, Magne Britannia Regem Magnum, altero 
pulcherrime concinnatus: hic vero quibusdam Epigrammatibus, A pollinis Denck-Spriichen / 
haudquaquam vulgare nomen est adeptus. Venam utriusque, ut ex ungue leonem, sic e sequen- 
tibus, L.B. statim agnoscet: En Poématis Grosseriani prioris caput et calcem: 


i 


Triumph! so schallet schon Europens Feld-Trompete / 
Der Donner schliget nun der Feinde Mauren ein! 
Es blaset Fama fast aus ieder Morgen-Réthe / 
Itzt soll ein Helden-Geist des Hochmuths Sieger seyn! 
Denn Kénig Ludewig erfahrt zu seinem Schaden / 
Dasz ihm zu miichtig sey Prinz Ludewig von Baden. 


XII. 


Ja der verbundne Rhein wird dem Erlauchten Printzen / 
Zum Zeichen seiner Treu vor die Genaden-That / 

Gantz andre Louis d’or zu hohem Ruhme miintzen / 
Worauf dein Helden-Bild hier diese Beyschrifft hat: 

Wen Ludewig so wohl den Ludewig geschlagen / 

So soll ein edles Gold es auch der Nach-Welt sagen. 


Ecce tibi et Muse Ciichleriane acumen: 
Printz Louis von Baden. 
Der Himmel will dir nichts als Siege zuerkennen / 
So offt der Tiircken Macht die Lander iiberschwemmt / 
Du bist mit allem Recht ein Josua zu nennen / 
Der zwar die Sonne nicht / iedoch den Monden hemmt. 


Marquis de Gastanaga. 
Du hast die grosze Last nicht allzuwohl getragen / 
Drumb steht ein Atlas da / dem wird sie zugetheilt. 
Indeszen wird man dir den Lob-Spruch nicht versagen; 
Dasz deine Gravitat sich niemahls iibereilt. 


Pre reliquis, ceu prime qedam magnitudinis stella, niteret illud, quod in Mariam, Angliz 
Regem, concinnavit, nisi ultima in voce xaraxnow animadverteremus. Dignum tamen, quod 
legatur: 
Maria / Kénigin in Engelland. 
Als Nacht und Dunckelheit dein Wesen noch bedeckt / 
War deine Tugend schon zu Kronen auserkohren: 
Wie sehr dein Vater sich durch eigne Schuld befleckt , 
So bleibt er doch beriihmt / dieweil der Dich gebohren. 


46. Poltze, Adam. K.g.P. und 33 jahriger Pfarrer zu Danesdorf. Reim- und Ruhm-Gedichte 
tiber den in diesem Jahr (1677.) bey Pegau an der Elster neuentsprungenen Gesundheit- und 
W under-Brunnen, Wittenberg, 4 to., 1677. 
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47. Polus, Timothaues. Merseburg. Poés. Prof. Gymn. Reval. Hunc utriusque, Latine et 
Germanice, Lingua Poétam pronunciat Henn. Witte, in Biogr. Nos nihil vidimus. See Jécher, 
11, 696. 

48. Prasch, Johann Ludwig. Patritius Ratisbon. et Reipb. patria Consul. Vir de Repb. 
literaria immortaliter meritus. Obiit diem suum die XII. Iunii, 1690. Poéta in Poési et Latina 
et Germanica laude omni dignus, Germanicam locupletavit ‘sequentibus i ingenii sui monu- 
mentis: Griindliche Anzeige von Fiirtrefligkeit der Teutschen Sprache. Regensp. 12 mo., 1680; 
Lobsingende Harffe, Regensp., 8 vo., 1682; Geistliche Blumen-Strausz / mit beygefiigten Graden- 
thalischen Melodeyen / und einer Zugabe von Natur des Teutschen Reimes, Regenspurg, 8 vo., 
1686. See Goedeke, m1, 24. Georgi, 111, 244 has twenty-three titles to 1680. Known, too, as a 
dramatist. 

49. Pseudonymus, Anonymi suo loco laudati frater germanus. Scripta ejus pariter sunt 
sane plurima, e quibus unum alterumve addere libet. 1. Leucoleon: Galamelite / oder ailerhand 
heusche Lust- und Liebes-Lieder, Franckfurt, 8 vo., 1671. Nihil hic neque castum, neque ve- 
nustum, neque amabile offendas. 2. Lilidor: Vermischter Gedichte-Krantz, Niirnberg, 8 vo., 
1682. Castissimus omnium, quos viderim, Pegnesiorum, quique ineptias istiusmodi canoras 
fere pertesus suavius omnino poétatur. 3. Filidor / der Dorfferer: Geharnischte Venus, oder / 
Liebes-Lieder in Kriege gedichtet / mit neuen Gesangweisen, etc., nebenst etlichen Sinnreden der 
Liebe, Hamburg, 12 mo., Annexuit etiam XVIII Madrigalia. Victrices lauros cum hedera con- 
jungendo, Ennium videtur imitari voluisse; cum quo tamen nihil perinde commune habet, 
quam Archaismos. Pro mollitie enim illa, qua Erotica hujusmodi scripta vel maxime com- 
mendantur, duritiem offendes, dictionem hiulcam, et, V irgiliane pecudis instar, vix ossibus 
herentem, nec eo secius tamen passim lascivientem; idque vel ipsius libelli versus, extremi pro- 
dere videntur. 

Der Kato nennt es Zoten / 
Was ich biszher gesetzt. 

Wer ist denn ie gewesen / 
Der ihn es zwang zu lesen? 

Wem dieses nicht ergetzt / 
Dehm hab ichs ja verboten. 


4. Hyphantes, verum ejus nomen, ni fallimur, est Weber: Ex ordine prodiit Cygneo, ut vele 
cantu in Poetischen Musen, Hamburg, 12 mo., 1661. noscitur, cujus et facilitate et sauvitate 
non paucos sui temporis ordinisque Olores antecellit. 5. Salemyndonis: Der Frygier Aeneas / 
wie er nach smirtz-entsiindlichen Ableben seiner edlen Kreusen / Entschlagung der triibsaligen 
Dido, mit der huldreichen Lavinie besitiget / izzo bey der Libsdligsten Deutschinne in beruheter 
Anndhmligkeit befriediget worden, Stargard, 12 mo. 6. Sur-Haupt: Poetische Schertz-Grillen, 12 
mo., 1668. Belle satis jocatur hic Grylli filius, nucesque ac styli flores passim inspergit. Of the 
above, Lilidor is Christoph Fiirer von Haimendorf. See Goedeke, 111, 275; Hyphantes is Georg 
Heinrich Weber. See Goedeke, m1, 93. 

50. Rebmann, Rudolf. Poetisches Gast-Mahl, 8 vo., 1620, apparavit. Quas tamen epulas 
vix crediderimus ad palatum fore delicatiorum hospitum seu Poétarum. 

51. Richter, Christoph. Roswin. Commendare se voluit Carmine juvenili, eoque commen- 
datitio, Lob der Tuchmacher, 4 to., 1663. inscripto. Totus in eo est occupatus, ut evincat a 
pannificio longe multumque superari, quicquid ceterorum est opificiorum; propterea, quod tan- 
tum non omnes homines vestibus e panno confectis induti vitam degant. Scilicet acu rem tan- 
git, neque linteis deinceps indumentis, hoc judice vata, fuerit opus: qui tamen, si vel semel 
per omnem vitam indusium gestasse, aut germanus videri voluit Germanus, Germanorum 
illud: Das Hembde ist mir naher als der Rock; non poterat non meminisse. Quo sane proverbio 
non dubie dubiam ipsi palmam facient Textores. Ipsam carminis texturam e pannis dijudicare 
licet: Quorum longe optimi apud nos habentur Anglicani; quibus politiorum Poémata Poéta- 
rum liceat comparare: Reichenbachensis vero iste, Fléckle-Tuch vulgo dictus, flocci solet 
estimari: nec aliter sese panuceum hoc Nostri Carmen habere videtur; cujus quidem Textor 
actum non egisset, si hanc omnem telam haud gravatim retexere voluisset. 

52. Richter, Johann Georg. Poéta, invitis etiam Musis esse voluit, Dramata quedam, in 
theatro Dresdensi acta, versibus vernaculis, iisque jejunis admodum strigosisque proponens. 

53. Riihlmann, Andreas. Conflavit, repugnantibus utique Musis Veneribusque, Streit der 
Ehr und Liebe, Hamburg, 8 vo., 1663. Dictio certe jejuna est, et inequalis; versus parum con- 
cordant; sepe etiam unius ejusdemque hymni carminisve genus mutatur; totus denique liber, 
me —- judice, judicio vald2 me aaa ocri es consarcinatus. See Georgi, m1, 323, for addi- 
tional titles. 

54. Schevius, Henricus. Kilon. Rector tandem Thorum. Vir in ceteris longe doctissimus, 
in Poési vero patria parum prestans excogitavit notos istos Rhythmos Hepaticos, Leber- 
Reime / qui ridicule ac minus congrue consui solent. E.g., 





Loomis 


1. 
Die Leber ist vom Hecht / und nicht von einem Hasen / 
Mich wird mein feines Lieb hoffentlich nicht verlassen. 


3 
Die Leber ist vom Hecht / und nicht von einem Hahn / 
Heut will ich wohlgemuth zu meiner Hertz-Liebsten gahn. 


3. 
Die Leber ist vom Hecht / und nicht von einer Elster / 
Mein Bruder ist mir lieb / und lieber noch die Schwester. 


4. 
Die Leber ist vom Hecht / und nicht von einer Kuh / 
Deckt doch den Brautigam und Braut fein warme zu. 


5. 
Die Leber ist vom Hecht / und nicht von einer Gansz. 
Die Magd heist Ursula / der Hausz-Knecht aber Hansz. 


6. 
Die Leber ist vom Hecht / und nicht von einem Schweine. 
Denn Marilis bleibt mein / und Dorilis die Deine. 


At 
Turpe est, difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum. 


Despite this nonsense, Morhof speaks well of his old teacher, Unterricht, 620: ein Mann von 
grossem Geist und vielen Wissenschaffiten / vormahliger Professor des Stetinischen Gymnasii, 
und mein Lehrmeister. Page 768 he adds: Man kan in den Epigrammatibus allerhand materien 
verfassen / als Gnomica, wie dergleichen Opitz ausz dem Pibrac iibersetzet hat. Wohin man 
auch die bey den Teutschen gebrauchliche Leber-Reime bringen kan / von welchen Henricus 
Scheevius ein Biichlein / unter dem Nahmen der Euphrosinen von Sittenbach herauszgegeben / 
deren Autor sonst niemand leicht bekant ist. Von Biilow in ADB, xxx, 648, says that Schevius 
did not invent the Leber-reime, but Johann Sommer anticipated him in 1605. Georgi, rv, 27, 
has several titles by this author. 

55. Schmidt, Johann Rudolf. Parum affabre fabricatus est Hochszeitliches Schifer Ges priich 
/ des Durchl. Fiirsten und Herrn Herrn Leopold Ertz-Hertzog zu Oesterreich / mit Claudia de 
Medices, Witbe / Fiirstin in Toscana und Hertzogin zu Urbin, Wien, 4 to., 1626. Austriaca, seu, 
quod idem, in condita sunt omnia. Audiamus tamen anserem hunc Capitolinum: 


Phoebus, warumb kémst du nit / und treibst die Nacht davon / 
Hat vielleicht Iupiter die Gestalt Amphitrion, 

Das sich die Nacht vermehrt / hofft gwisz ein neue Gnad / 
Oder fiir ihrem Wagn noch hatte gern ein Rad. 


56. Scholtze, Friedrich, alias Scultetus. Ad nos pervenit ejus Beschwerlicher Miisziggang / 
Poetisch entworffen und aufgesetzt, Bresslau, 4 to., 1644. Otium haud negotiosum, sed, ut ipse 
vocat, tediosum, vitiisque non carens, nec nisi otiosorum lectioni relinquendum. 

57. Schubarth, Christoph. Chirurgus Halensis nemini secundus, sed spissa rhythmorum 
volumina constipavit etc. 


Dieweil Hall ist mein Vater-Land. 

Es lieget an dem Saalen-Strand. 

Hat vor diesen viel erlitten / 

Krieg genung ausstehen miiszen. 

Vor diesen war Hall wie ein Gast-Hof / 
Einer hinaus / der andre nein zog. 

Es war da grosz Jammer-Ding. 

Hat zwar eine grosze Mauer-Ring. 


58. Schwartze, Christian. Ejus Curidse Gedichte in Catalogo Nundinali, 1692, vidi, brevi, 
ut auguror, sumtibus Ioh. Ad. Pleneri, Bibliop. Helmstad. lucem visura. May be the same 
Schwartze as mentioned in Jécher, 1, 1137, and in Hayn-Gotendorf, vm, 250. 

59. Scriverius, Ioachim. Discipulus quidem Buchneri, non tamen Buchneriani heres 
cothurni, edidit Kurtzen Bericht von der Teutschen Reim-Kunst / fere ex Cesii Helicone de- 
scriptam. Altenburg, 12 mo., 1648. Levis opella est, et cujus subsidio vix levidense carmen 
componas. 
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60. Seidel, Martin Friedrich. Deutsche Fama tiber den am 4ten Martius zu Berlin gehaltenen 


Chur-Fiirstl. Einsug. ADB, xxx, 623; Georgi, tv, 86, has one title. 

61. Stosch,—von. Hunc solum ¢ Nob. Haugwitzii Pref. Prodromi Poétam scimus. Pos- 
sibly Balthasar Siegmund von. See Georgi, rv, 149, where several titles are given. 

62. Strube, Georg. K.g.P. Eccles. Havelberg. Ordinis Cygnei Musophilus. Legimus ejus 
Gliickwiintschende / Weh-und Demiithige Danck- und Denckwiirdige fortgestellete Musen-Liebe, 
Magdeburg, 8 vo., 1680. See Georgi, rv, 155, and Ha re vir, 465. 

63. Thiemich, Paul. Haynensis, Scholz Lips. ad S. Thom. Collega. Qui nuper admodum, 
mortale quod habuit, exuit. Notus inprimis elegantissimo Dramatum genere illo, quod Italis 
debemus, cui velut natus videtur: et vero Opere, Camilla, Kénigin der Volscer / dicte, ac in 
theatro Leucopetrzo exhibendz, ultimam jamjam imponens manum, morbo corripiebatur; ut 
adeo ultimus Danici illius Greiffenfeldi versus ultimo apud Beatum nostrum invenirent locum: 


Hic jussus ponere pennam. 


See ADB, xxxvimt, 236 under Thymich. 

64. Trachsdorff, Albrecht. Ausus est scribere Lob-Gedichte ad Ferdinandum III, Regens- 
burg, 4 to., 1654. Cesare vix dignum Poéma. 

65. Viebing, Konrad Heinrich. Von Schonningen / Kais. gekr. Dicht-Meister / und itzo 
Pfarr za Ummendorf im Hertzogthumb Magdeburg. Ecce tibi vero hujus in arte Poética 
magistri, 

quem bis terque bonum cum risu miror, 


Opera: Der Unvergleichlichen /'Wunderschinen allertugendvollkommensten W eisemunden Lebens- 
und Leidens-Geschicht / in einer geistlichen Schiferei / voller Geist- und Geheimnisreichen Lieder 
und Anmerckungen unter dem Preiszwiirdigen hochteutschen Helikon im Rosen-Lilien-und Negel- 
chen-Thale anddchtig betrachtet und einfaltig besungen von dem Hurtigen dieses Edlen Bildes zwar 
unwiirdigen / doch gehorsamen und bisz in den Todt getreuen Diener Roselieben, Helmstadt, 8 vo., 
1680. Iudicium de his ab ipso mutuabor, qui postquam in Praefatione contendisset, Bucolica 
seu mavis, Pastoralia extare innumera, tandem, vel invita via, sic erumpit: Aber es sin 
Papierne Schafe / und Brodlose Schafereyen. Sie haben viel Worte und wenig Wolle noch 
weniger Butter und Kise etc. Materia certe, quam tractat, sacrae non paulo major ratio erat 
habenda. Equidem, facile inducor, ut credam, imo res aliter se non habet, sub nomine et persona 
Weisemunde femine Servatorem nostrum ab ipso describi; quam congrue aut quam sane, 
lector sanus facile judicabit. Promittit simul Viebing noster I. Der Weisemunden Liebes- und 
Freunden-Geschichte. II. Der Himmlischen Roselinen gedoppeldes Rosen-Gepiische. III. Der 
— Lelien Kéniglichen Lust- und Seelen-Garten. Steteritne promissis, nec ne 
perinde erit. 

66. Viecke, Friedrich. Wratisl. Siles. Condidit Babel oder der Sprachverwirrung und 
Verirrung-Thurm, Wittenberg, 4 to., 1650 at Silesium, hoc est, gravem atque peritum in arte 
minus se prestitit magistrum. 

67. Viescher, Georg. Neuvermehrter Blumen-Garthen, Niirnberg, 8 vo., 1663, cujus caput I. 
idque prolixissimum huc pertiner. Quid ergo? Norcius est et noricissat. 

68. Werner, Christian. Publici juris fecit raynyupixéy oder Heldengedichte, 4 to., 1643 in 
Sr. Augusti, Episc. Magdeb. Onomasteria. Verum Poéta noster aut plus artis in laudandis, 
Augusti summis virtutibus adhibere aut ravryupixév illud suum prorsus omittere debuisset. 

69. Willius, Johann Valentin. Suppetit nobis ipsius Carmen, der Nordische Bezoar / oder 
das Wunderwiirdige Hirsch-Horn-Saltz / in leichten Reimen aus natiirlichen und medicinischen 
Griinden vorgestellet, 4 to., 1676. Poéma fluidum est, dignumque adeo, quod iterum legatur. 

70. Winckelmann, Hansz Just. Vide, amabo, quid hic Angelus proferat ex angulo suo: 
Ammergauische Friihlings-Lust in fiinf Tage-Zeitgen vorgestellet ; ihendiet unter vielen aus dem 
groszen Natur-Buche genommenen merckwiirdigen Erzehlungen / iiblichen Sinn- und Reim- 
Bildern / warhafften Geschichten und lebhafften Fiirstellungen Eines Weltberiihmten Regenten, 
Oldenburg, 8 vo., 1656. 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu? 
Parturient montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 


Nihil certe dignum heroé ullo, nedum Anton-Giintero Comite Oldenburg. quem sub persona 
Blumenholds ce‘ebrat, Heroé dignum hic legas. Hiemem offendas in Vere isthoc; adeo frigent 
universa, vix ut egre persentiscas paulo tepidiorem spiritus Poétici calorem. In hunc vero 
modum exorditur: Als die Sieghaffte Morgen-Réthe (Aurora) das gewohnliche Treffen mit der 
Nacht gethan / und derselben ihren dunckeln Mantel abgezogen / verfiigte ich mich die Lust- 
Beschaffenheit dieser Gegend zu besichtigen etc. Versus etiam aliquot lymphaticos Lunatici 
hujus Poéte delibare haud pigebit: 





Loomis 


Wie doch so gar wanckelmiithig 
Sey des Monden Angesicht; 
Bald es lacht / erzeigt sich giitig / 
Génnt uns bald kaum halbes Licht / 
Bald zeucht er sich gantz zuriicke. 
So ist auch des Menschen Gliicke. 


In ejusdem Nutz- und Schuts-Schrifft vor das merckwiirdige Alterthumb / ers priessliches Wachs- 
thumb / Christliche Gewohnheit und Kunstmidszige Lehr-Arth der Gemihlden / Sinn-Bildern / 
Lehr-Geschichien / Gleichniszen / Beys pielen und Gedichtnis-Kunst, Oldenburg, 1656, Titulum 
in libro, librum in titulo queras. ADB, xi, 363; Georgi, rv, 318. 


I. B. Translators 


1. Adami, Johann Samuel, P.L.C. Ecclesiastes Pretshendorf. quem varii libri, quos 
mediatatus est, imprimisque Deliciae Biblicae, clarum reddiderunt. Ex poématibus prostat 
publice: Verdeutschter Persius, Dresden, 8 vo., 1674. Prostat etiam ipsius ex Catsii Belgico 
translatus Jacob / oder Heyrath von Dreyen. 

2. Alectorander, imo Hahnemann, Christian. Lips. Frater M. Enoch Hanemani, qui 
Animadversiones edidit ad Prosodiam Opitianam. Musaei de Hero & Leandro Poema trans- 
tulit, Leipzig, 4 to., 1633. This volume is in the Faber Library at Harvard University. 

3. Francke, Anton. Dippoldiswald. Der Probstey Weltwitz Pfarr. Suspendit in Pindo 
Hundertfachen gut Schwedischen Siegs- und Ehren-Schild / aus und nach M. Adam Tiilbsners C. 
Lateinischen Epigrammatiis tibersetzt und aufgerichtet, Leipzig, 4 to. 

4. Leander, Julius Victorin. Translated the Latin odes of Ludwig Hembold (See Goedeke, 
11, 195) and others as: Vom Todt / Jiingsten Tage / Hillen und Himmel, Jena, 12 mo., 1650. 

5. Persius, Johann. Hamburg. Den Teutschredenden Isocratem, d.i. Poetische Ubersetzung 
der vortreflichen Vermahnungs-Rede des Hochberiihmten Atheniensischen Redners Isocratis in 
hochteutsche Verse wegen der herrlichen Unterrichtung / fiir die Tugend-liebende Jugend / wie 
auch niitcliche Ubung der Teutschen Ticht-Kunst unter Anfiihrung Joh. Christoph. Losii etc., 
Hildesheim, 4 to., 1685. 

6. Petermann, Tobias. Pastor, Pirna. Huc etiam pertinet Schediasma M. Joh. Béhmii 
in Hortum Heringi, Ser. El. Sax. a redituum rationibus secretioribus, quod Germanicos versibus 
reddidit Petermannus, 4 to., 1664. See religious writers, no. 61. 

7. Richter, Tobias. Meditationes B. Gerhardi numeris adstrinxit Germanicis, ediditque 
Lipsiae, 8 vo., 1690. 

8. Ritsch, Timothy cujus nos perlustravimus Jac. Catsens verdeutschten Jung fer-M arckt. 
Ejusdem quoque Spanische Ziegewnerin, 4 to., 1656. 

9. Schénborn, Hans Christoph von. Odam e Baldi Lyr. III Germanice redditit, quam A. 
Gryphius inseruit Kirch-Hofs-Gedancken / p. 505. 

10. Schultzius, Simon. Thorun. Publici juris ab ipso facta est Centuria Epigrammatum e 
Martialis et Oweni libris selectorum, versibusque Germanicis redditorim. Danzig, 8 vo., 1644. 


II. A. Religious Writers and Hymn-Makers Usually Unnoted in 
in Bibliographies. Only the Essential Features of These 
Biographies Are Given. 


1. Ansorge. Silesia. Der Krippen-Christi dirfftige Herrlichkeit, Wittenberg, 4 to., 1648. 

2. Arnhold, David Gottfried. Silesia. Der Nahme iiber alle Nahme / oder der Heilige / 
miichtige / liebliche / tristliche Nahme Jesus, Wittenberg, 4 to., 1652. 

3. Baumgart, Samuel. Silesia. Feuriger Schwefel-Regen iiber Sodom und Gomorra, Witten- 
berg, 4 to., 1648. 

4. Bechmann, Johann Friedrich. Pastor at Fiedelhausen. Lachrime S ponsales, 4 to., 1637: 


Ob gleich Cupido hat mit mir es dahin bracht / 
Dasz ich zur andern Zeit viel Reim / und Versz gemacht / 
So ist Apollo doch disz mah] mir nicht gewogen / 
Weilen mit den Musen er von mir ist weggezogen. 
Was mach ich nun? wenn mich der Phoebus nicht anblickt / 
So bin im Schreiben ich so klug / und so geschickt / 
Wie die Affen / die dort vor Zeiten wolten bauen / 
Ein Schlosz / und feste Stadt in einer griinen Auen. 


A selection from his heavy-handed prose is also quoted. 
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5. Bergmann, Michael. Pastor at Wollin in Vor-Pommern. Teutsches rarium Poéticum, 
Jena, 8 vo., 1662. 

6. Bert, Paul Wilhelm. Meiningen. Jahr-Geddchtnis Jesu, Niirnberg, 12 mo., 1650. 

7. Biecke, Christian. P. P. Leucop. Syndicus tandem Halensis. Aloysii Iuglaris, Hispani, 
quaedam Latina Germanicis Madrigalibus reddidit, inscripsitque: Poetisches Paszions-M emo- 
rial, etc. 

8. Blume, Johann Erasmus. Darmstadt. Tugendschule der Natur, Amsterdam, 12 mo., 1666. 

9. Blume, Johann. Pastor Hakerensis in Esthonia. Poéta exoticus, Germanus tamen gente, 
beneficioque nominis cum Poéta Germanico ejusdem, catalogo nostro inserendus. Sine dubio 
vernaculam familiarem habuit, qui vernaculum musam ornatu induit peregrino. Habemus 
enim Aus Deutscher in eestnische Sprache ausgefertigte geistliche Wochen-Arbeit / d.i. (1) Morgen 
und —— (2) XVI. Hertzstirckende Lieder. (3) die VII, Busz-Psalmen, Leipzig, 12 
mo., 1667. 

Ecce membrum tibi primum illius Hymni: Jesu meine Freude: 


Jesu / Réhmo-taiwas 
Minno Siidda Waiwas / 
Jesu minno lind. 
Och! kui kauw’ och kauwa? 
Jesu kenne jouwa / 
Minna piian Sind / 
Jumla tall 
Mo Reigo Hall / 
Ilma sind ei peep mul tulla 
Kmut sahp armbsamb olla. 


Idem praestitit insuo, quem vocat Geistliche Freude / \ibello, Georgius Salemann / Pomer. Past. 
Reval. qui Cantilenas Lutheri et aliorum in linguam Esthonicam transtulit. Reinerus item 
Brocmannus etc. Sed haec obiter dicta sunto. 

10. Béhme, Johann. Rector, Dresd. Olorem illum Venusinum per tirones suos Germanice 
canere docuit, ipse ad canendum exigua dexteritate instructus. Odarum autem isti Libri diversis 
annis Dresdz impressi sunt. 

11. Béhme, Martin. Pastor Lauban. qui sub initium hujus seculi Dreyhundert Reimge- 
bethlein / et alia, effudit. 

12. Bose, Paul. Archdeacon, Dresden. Diirre Linden / oder Leichen-Reden und Gedichte / 
ersies Reiszgebund. Jehna, 8 vo., 1665. 

13. Clare, Georg Heinrich. Hertzberg. Danck-Lied auf das Evangelische Jubel-Fest, 1630. 

14. Cleselius, Abraham. Pastor, Jauer. Frémmiliche Andachten tiber die gefallige Sonn- und 
Festtags Episteln. Jauer, 8 vo., 1688. 

15. Cérber, Joseph. P.L. Scholae Curiens. Collega. Poétae titulum vel citra laurum mereri 
voluit foliis quibusdam, in quibus Der XCI. Psalm in des Hebreischen Kéniglichen Propheten 
om — Davids, neben etlichen Schutz- und Lob-Schrifften Dem etc. Gustavo Adol pho, R.S. 
ubergeben. 

16. Cramerus, Daniel. Theologus magni nominis & Superint. Stetin. In Chronicus ejus 
Pomeranis Ecclesiasticis offendimus tanquam appendicem, Zugab fiirnehmer Lehrreicher 
Geschichte etc. fiir der Zeit mehrentheils in Druck gegeben und Versweis gemacht. 

17. Crusius, Johann. Pastor zu Grosz- und Klein-Gérschen. Rhythmicam Iesu Memoriam, 
Chemnitz, 8 vo., 1675. Edited posthumously by his son Gottfried Crusius. 

18. Déring, Daniel. ICtus et in Presulatu Wurzensi Cancellarius. Geistliches Harffen- 
Werck, Leipzig, 12 mo., 1654. 

19. Diibner, Laurentius. Von Neuwedel aus der Marck. Das Ewige Leben ein schines 
Leben / dem Lebens-Fiirsten Jesu 2u Ehren, Freyburg, 4 to., 1657. 

20. Emrich, Samuel. Breslau. Entwurf / was sich in Verkiindigung der Geburth unsers 
Herrn und Heylandes Jesu Christi bey den Bethlehemitischen Hirten zugetragen. Drama odis 
constans Pindaricis, nec arte nec ingenio prestans. 

_ 21. Ernst, Princeps Anhaltinus, Reimgebethe scripsisse perhibetur, nobis hactenus nondum 
visas. 
22. Ferber, Wolgang. Sr. Joh. Georgii, I. p.m. Poéta anlicus &. civis Cygneus. Inclytae 
illius, quae nunc floret, familiae Janus Patulcius. Praeter Carmina quaedam Gratulatoria, 
quae in scriniis nostris asservantur, Christliche Kirchen-Andacht / oder kurtze Betrachtung der 
Sontaglichen Evangelien, 4 to., 1629 . . . . Plurima quoque versibus, quos vocant, Alexandrinis, 

.. unius de Coena Domini, de Christi Sepulcro alterius, mediatationibus suis adjecit. 
Jobum etiam versibus suis donasse nobis constat, sed prelum nondum vidit. Ceterum jocosos 
quosdam versus non apponere non possumus quibus Poéta noster quendam W. L. qui a Ser. 
Sax. Electore Osteram. predium suburbanum ornatissimum, precibus eblandiri non erubuit 
in ruborem, jubentibus, ita Serenis. Heredibus, dedit: 
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Da kiémmt W- L- hergetreten / 

Und will Oster vom Chur-Fiirsten ausbeten; 
Warumb nicht Dreszden und das Schlosz / 
So wir der Chur-Fiirst L- Haus-Genosz. 


23. Fersch, Stanislaus. Von Grotgau. Die Angst / Bande / Verspottung / Striemen / 
omg Blut / Kreutsigung / Tod / Jesus Christus / unsers einigen Erlisers und Seeligmachers, 

to., 1652. 
24. Fiedler, Caspar. Archdeacon, Rochliz. In Epigrammatib Yeilige Seelen- und 


Gemiiths-Erfrischungen, Leipzig, 8 vo., 1685. dictis quae acumine, entiarum rotundi- 
tate, quae moralitate, quae applicationis convenientia, equabilitat: vel sua delectent, 
vel prosint. 

25. Geisze, Caspar. Stadt-Richter in Dreszden. Scripsit Gei ing eines Christ- 
lichen Richters CCCLXV. Acrostichis constat, iisque nisi sanctissi. u nomen gererent, 


hircum olituris. Edidit autem ista Joh. Hertel. Dresden, 8vo. 

26. Grater, Georg Friedrich. Pastor at Westheim am Kocher. Das Redliche Christen- 
Hertz, Rotenburg, 8 vo., 1676. 

27. Grosze, Henning. Praeter Carmina varia, duo nobis potissimum constant, unum von 
der Beschneidung Jesu Christi; von der Auferstehung Jesu Christ alterum, 4 to., 1634. Bibliopola 
hic — circa rem literarium bene meritus, quique pro temporis genio & ingenio sat cecinit 
erudite. 

28. Grotius, Christoph Abraham. Pastor at Gértzig. Héllenweg, 8 vo., 1675. 

29. Griinewald, Jacob von, alias Klinckebeil. Hoch-Fiirst]. Mereseburg. Amt-Cammer- 
Rath im Marggraffthumb Nieder-Lausitz. Andachts-Hayn / oder heilig Loberschallenden 
Griinenwald, Wittenberg, 8 vo., 1693. 

30. Haeserlus, Johannes Christoph. Praxin Evangeliorum oder Evangelische Vers-Ubung. 
Eiszleben, 8 vo., 1673. 

31. Hammerschmidt, Andreas. Musicus Zittaviensis, in Operibus suis Hymnos perplures 
vena, eaque non ingrata, effudit sua. 

32. Hauszmann, Georg. Latin Text. See no. 2. 

33. Heintzelmann Johanes. Die Gnaden-Archa Nod und aller Creaturen / benebens der 
erbirmlichen Siinden und Straf-Fluth, Wittenberg, 4 to., 1646. 

34. Hermann, Johann. Apparently not the same author mentioned in Goedeke, 11, 149. 
P. L. C. Parochus in Kében, Silesiae pago, in corpore vel maxime debili, animum diu circum- 
ferens minime imbecillum luci exposuit Poémata varia. In libraria nostra haec annumerantur: 
Neu umbgegoszenes und verbeszertes Schliesz-Gloécklein, Breszlau, 12 mo., 1632. Preceptorum 
Moralium et Sententiarum, Libri III, Breszlau, 12 mo., 1664. Exercitium Pietatis cum Continua- 
— — 12 mo., 1669. Hausz- und Hertz-Music. Sontags- und Fest-Evangelia, Breszlau, 

mo., 4 

35. Herrenschmidt, Jacob. Pf. und Superint. zu Harburg. Oratione utraque, soluta vincta, 
Geistliche Sommer- und Winter- Freud, Niirnberg, 8 vo., 1631. 

36. Hohenberg, Christian. Abgeriszener Christen-Ring / den die Welt tragen soll / das ist / 
die Ewige Seeligheit, etc. Himmlischer Geister Lob-Spruch oder Reuhertzige Betrachtung der 
Treu- und Herrlichkeit des durch Gottes Krafft mdchtigen Engelheers. 

37. Hofmann, Christian. der Philosophie Gefliszener Argumentum quidem sacrum elegit, 
celebrando Pfingsten / Dreszd. M. DCIIIL. at versus vix omnium erunt stomachi: cum 
presertim citra necessitatem dura carminum genera fingat inficete, inficetamque foveat or- 
thographiam. Cui enim placebit istud? 


Du der Wahrenn Christenn Port’/ 
Lichtes Gott / und Himmels-Wind’ / 
Wann derr starckenn Ungliikks-Wellenn 
Uber uns zusammenschlagenn; 
Wenn Avernus uns will plagen / 
Musz dein Seegen reichlich quellen. 
Wenn sich am Trost Mangel find’ 
Wiirkkestu stets Edler Hort. 


38. Hund, Samuel. Consil. et Historiogr. Ser. Elector Sax. Prater Carmina varia, hinc 
inde dispersa. cecinit Geistliche Lieder / quos Auctor in itinere suo Lugduni Bat. 4 to., 1651. 
ipse prelo subjicienda dedit . . . 

39. Jetze, Laurentius. Ehren-Sdule / dem Kénig aller Kéinige / und Herrn aller Herrn, 
Greifswald, 1686. : 

40. John, Peter. Scalam Vite Hterne, D.i. Die Leiter ins ewige Leben / der Heiligen 
Schrifft gemdsz gestellet / so zuvor niemahls und dergleichen in Druck ausgangen / auch in Deutsche 
Rhythmos gebracht, 4 to., 1619. 
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41. Kistenmacher, Peter. Latin Texts. See no. 3. 

42. Knauth, Johannes. Bittere M yrrhen des leidenden Jesu, Dresden, 4 to., 1646. 

43. Kopisch, Balthasar, aus Schlesien. Danck-Altar Gott dem Herrn wegen der uns Men- 
schen sugegebenen Engel-Wache, Wittenberg, 4 to., 1651. 

44. Kriegsmann, Johann Samuel. Evangelisches Hosianna, Gieszen, 4 to., 1690. 

45. Krinisz, Gottfried. Breslau. Posaune des allgemeinen Welt-Gerichts, 4 to., 1652. 

46. Leander, Julius Victorin. Odas M. Lud. Helmboldi, Superint. Miilhus. (1) Schéine 
Geistliche Lieder 4 alle Evangelia, 1615. (2) Vom Todt / Jiingsten Tage / Hillen und Himmel, 
Jena, 12 mo., 1650. 

47. Lerche, Johann Heinrich. Pastor, Haszelfeld (Hartz). Evangelische Morgen- und 
Abend- Andachten, Nordh. (Nordhausen ?) 12 mo., 1679. 

48. Leuth ab Hachenberg, Philips Adam. Christliche Vorbereitungen zum heiligen Abend- 
Mahl / In teutsche Lieder und Reime verfasset, Gieszen, 8 vo., 1693. 


Giinst’ger Leser bleib bereit / 

Mir gewogen iederzeit / 

Ubersehe meine Fehl / 

Suche heylsam deiner Seel 

Bestes / in den Liedern hie / 

Gott belohn’t dir diese Miih / 
Viele klingen einen Thon 

Weil nicht ieder Musen-Sohn 
Kann vermag der Liedern Macht / 
Fertig singen mit Bedacht: 
Sonsten Gott dir geben Gunst / 
Seines Geistes / Flamm und Brunst. 


49. Lippold, Johann Georg. K. g. P. und der H.S.B. in der Bethrinten Unschuld des 
Leidenden Jesu / in einem Geistlichen Sing-S piel, Jena, 4 to., 1694. 
R 7 Johann. Prediger auf St. Nicolai Hof vor Bardoweck. Biblischer Denck-Ring, 
vo., ‘ 
Mosis das erst / ds ander und dritt / 
Begreifft funfzig: viertzig: sieben und zwentzig: 
Im vierdten und im fiinfften Buch / 
Dreyszig sechs / vier und dreyszig such. 


51. Ludovicus VI. Landg. Hassiae . . . ipsum Psalterium Davidis Germanicis. 

52. Marquard, Michael. Archidiac. Schlaitzensis. Kirchhofs-Gedancken, Jena, 12 mo., 1687. 

53. Mauersberger, Johann Andreas. CCCC. Biblische Grab-Schriffien, 8to., 1674. See first 
list, no. 35. 

54. Mayer, Johann Friedrich. Hamburg. Kurtse Wiederhohlung seiner heiligen Sabbaths- 
Arbeith, Hamburg, 8 vo., 1691. Inhalt derer 1692. in der Kirche 2u St. Jacob in Hamburg ge- 
haltenen Sonn- und Fest-Tags Predigten, Hamburg, 8 vo., 1693 (?). 

55. Mennling, Johann Christoph. Pastor Creutzburg. Geistliche Sabbaths Erquick-Stunden, 
8 vo., 1694. 

56. Meyerhoff, Giinther. Das von der Wunder-Liebe wallende Vater-Hertz Gottes, Leipzig, 
4 to., 1659. 

57. Michaelis, Georg. Teutonicam Dispositionum Variationum, Di. Mannichfaltige 
Verdnderung derer nach Deutscher Reim-Arth gesetzten Dis positionen iiber die Sonn- und Fest- 
tags-Evangelia, Eisenberg, 8 vo., 1688. 


John, m1, 16: Ein tréstlicher Gnaden Schatz: 
Ein Hertzwarmender Brust-Latz: 
Ein seeliger Freuden-Platz. 

Cor. xv, 64: Triumph! Triumph! Triumph! 
Der Teufel liegt im Sumpf. 
Der Todes-Stachel der ist stumpf / 
Drumb sag ich noch einmahl: Triumph! 
Triumph! Triumph! Triumph! 


58. Minsicht, Christian. Christlich anmuthige S patzier-Gartlein, Niirnberg, 12 mo., 1668. 

59. Neunachbar, Johann. Professor at the Gymnasium, Thoren. Evangelische Reim- 
Gebethe, 12 mo., Thoren. 

60. Onkelus, Johann: Paszions Betrachtung, Dreszden, 8vo., 1670. See first list, no. 41. 

61. Petermann, Tobias. Pastor, Pirna. A userwehlie friliche Friedens-Post, Dreszden, 4 to., 
1650. Treumeinende Aufmunterung wegen des neulich am IXten des Christ-Monats 1660 unge- 
heuren Windsturms an sein geliebtes Pirna, fol. 1660. 
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, 62. es Frey-Herr zu Winneberg und Brichelstein. Christliche Reuter-Lieder, Herborn, 
12 mo., 1619. 

63. Pohle, Christoph. See first list, no. 45. 

64. Richter, Gottfried. Silesia. Dem Herrn der Heerscharen wegen dem Vaterlande wieder- 
Sahrnen Engel-Schutzes iiberreichtes Lop-Opfer, Wittenberg, 4 to., 1649. 

65. Ritsch, Gregorius. Printer, Leipzig. (1) Das bedringte Leipzig, 1631. (2) Fasznachts- 
Betrachtung / sammt einem schinen Lied sur Fasznacht, 1621. (3) Die beste Hofnung Frommer 
Christen, 1627. All quartos. 


Fiihrt euern Wandel hie mit Furchtn / 
Und wiszet dasz ihr seyd mit nichtn 
Erlést durch Silber oder Gold 

Von eurem Schandleben mannichfalt. 


66. Rottern, Sigmund von. Centurio. Exposuit Poetisirende Andachts-Gedancken / sim- 
plices quidem illas, sed pias. Ejusdem quoque libellus extat, Hilligen Schnee dictus, qui tamen 
ecquid ad nostrum pertineat institutum, ignoramus. 

67. Schmidichen, Christian. Zittau. Die Wunder-Geburth Jesu Christi wahren Gott und 
Menschen, Leipzig, 4 to., 1660. 

68. Schultze, Laurentius. Ogdonis Prima, D.i. die erste achte Zahl der vier und swantzig 
vornehmsten Christlichen Glaubens-Glieder etc., in VIII. Geistliche Lieder reiner Teutschen 
— schichtsweise verschrencket / mit anmuthigen Melodeyen versehen, Magdeburg, 8 vo., 
1659. 

69. Schultze, Samuel. Con-rector, Sorau. Unterthinigste Liebes- und Lobes-Thrinen, 
Budiszin, 8 vo., 1692. 

70. Schumann, Johann Christian. Senator, Dresden. Sion- und Heliconische Schrifften in 
ungebundener und gebundener Rede, Tom. II., Niirnberg, 8 vo., 1688. 

71. Sebeg, Johann Jacob. Der Edlen Poesie Hichstobliegenden Hortus Coeli, d.i. Himm- 
lischer Lust-Garten, 4 to., 1663. 

72. Seelinger, Joachim. Griindliche Beschreibung / umb des reinen Worts Willen / von 
Miriscau Deschenitz / und deszen ausgestandenen langwierigen schmertzlichen Exilii von 1620 
bisz auf itzt 1646. Jahr verfaszet. 

73. Serleck, Johann Emanuel. Herrn Jesu Peinlichen Gerichts-Procesz. Oettingen, 12 mo., 
1684. 

74. Sichelbarth, Theodor. Der Leidend- und starbende Jesus, 8 vo., 1679. 

75. Sieglerus, Ludwig. See Latin texts, no. 10. 

76. Stahl, Johann. Tabula Aurea, d.i. eine giildene Tafel / darinn gezeiget wird das seitliche 
Gut suverwerfen / und nach dem Himlischen Schatze zu trachten. Helmstadt, 4 to., 1665. 

77. Suchland, Johann. Dantzig. Durch Triibsal sum Labsal. This poem contains a diatribe 
against the Turks who were invading Hungary: 


Ob schon auf dieser Welt das iibergrosze Leiden 

Nicht auszusprechen ist / so sind die Himmels-Freuden / 
Die allen Seeligen noch werden zuerkand 

Nicht auszugriinden sey mit Englischen Verstand. 


78. Treiber, Heinrich Ernst. Deacon in Eiszfeld. K.g.P. und in der Teutschgesinnten 
Lilien-Zunfft der Antreibende. Jubel-Jahres Posaune, etc., Schleusingen, 4 to., 1681. 

79. Tiilsner, Adam. Dresden. Der XVI Psalm Davids in Teutsche Verse gesetzt, Dresden, 
8 vo., 1633. 

80. Tiirkisz, Damian. Ein hertzl. inbriinstig Christlich Paszion-Gebeth, Wittenberg, 4 to., 
1629. 

81. Uhlmann, Georg. Christliche Paszions- Gedancken, Freyburg, 4 to., 1644. 

82. Winckler von Winckelstein, Matthias, der ailtere / der Kéniglichen Majestat in 
Ungarn / und designirten in Béheimb Herrn Matthiasen / Ertz-Hertzogs in Oesterreich 
Diener. Ein Geistlich Lust- und S patzier-Garthen. 8 vo., 1610. 

83. Wolfersdorf, Adam von. Gebundene Worte von guten und bisen Engeln, 4 to., Gérlitz, 
1653. 

84. Zancker, Samuel. (1) Meisznische Land-Straffen, Zwickau, 4 to., 1648. (2) Die aller- 
heiligste Geburth des Sohnes Gottes und der Jung frauen, Chemnitz, 8 vo., 1665. 

85. Zeiger, Conrad. Hertzberg, Saxony. Liebes- und Busz-Gedancken zu seinem Jesu, Wit- 
tenberg, 8 vo., 1675. 
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II. B. Religious writers recorded in D. A. Fischer and W. Tiimpel, 
Das deutsche evangelische Kirchenlied des siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, with additional titles: 


1. Berlich, Paul Gottlieb, rv, 216. 2. Bretschneider, Adam, rv, 266. 3. Crellius, Samuel, 
1v, 1. 4. Cuno, Christian Friedrich, rv, 182. 5. Dészler, Wolf Christoph, v, 347. Erdmann, 
Gottfried, 1v, 193. Hecht, Johann, tv, 27. Neumeister quotes from a panegyric to the city 
of Leipzig: 


Aber iiber solcher Rede kam ich in den Wald hinein / 

Mir gefiel der Linden Schatten / der den heiszen Sonnenschein / 
Denn es eben Mittag war / von mir wandte. Drumb zu wiszen 
Ob mein’ Echo wire da / setzt’ ich mich / und war befliszen. 

Sie zu ruffen / wie ich pflege. Plétzlich / auf das erste Wort / 
Schreckte mich ein grosz Getiimmel! was zu thun? ich wolte fort / 
Wuste gleichwol nicht / wohin? sahe bald acht Weibs-Personen 

In alt-teutscher Helden-Tracht: auf den Hiuptern Linden-Krohnen / 
Linden-Zweig’ in ihren Hianden: Géttlich war ihr Angesicht! 

Ach / dacht ich / das ist Dictynna, die aufs Jagen ist erpicht / 
Ihre sieben Nymphen sinds / die ihr gehn zu beyden Seiten! 

Ja sie sinds! nun ists geschehn! O nun mag ich mich bereiten 

Das zu leiden / was vor Alters dir / Actaeon, wiederfuhr. 


8. Kimpfer, Johann Georg, tv, 363. 9. Klesch, Christoph, 1v,377. 10. Krieger, Adam, rv, 17. 
11. Kiittler, Andreas, v, 419. Neweingesammelter Geistlich-Giildener Ritter- und Helden-Schats, 
12 mo., 1654. 12. Kunstmann, Benedict, rv, 179. 13. Metziger, Ambros, m1, 161. 14. 
Poltze, Adam, Reim- und Ruhm-Gedichte iiber den in diesem Jahr (1677) bey Pegau an der Elster 
neu-ents prungenen Gesundheit- und Wunder-Brunnen, 4 to., 1677. See Fischer-Tiimpel, tv, 16. 
15. Thomasz, Johann, tv, 270. Friedens-Gedancken, Jena, 4 to., 1650. 16. Volckreich, Irenaeus 
Charinus, tv, 450. 17. Wilhelm II, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 1, 76. 


III. Writers discussed by both Goedeke and Neumeister. 
The titles added do not appear in Goedeke. 


1. Abschatz, H. A. von. The comment in W. E. Tentzel’s Monatliche Unterredungen, 
1689, p. 531, is pointed out. 2. Adersbach, Andreas. 3. Alardus, Wilhelm. Jesus Nomen 
super omne, Leipzig, 8 vo., 1613. 4. Albert, Heinrich. 5. Albinus, Johann Georg. (1) Im- 
mergriinend Lob der Christlichen Kaufmannschafft, 4 to., 1652. (2) Eumelio, Poéma Dramati- 
cum, Jena, 8 vo., 1657. 6. Albinus, Johann Georg Jr. Der Jung fern und Junggesellen kurts- 
weilige Erquick-Stunden, Zeitz, 12 mo., 1685. 7. Andreae, Johann Valentin. 8. Anna Sophia 
zu Hessen. 9. Anthon-Ulrich. 10. Apelles von Leuenstern, Matthaeus. 11. Arnschwanger, 
Johann Christoph. (1) Evangelische Spruch- und Gebeth-Reimen, Niirnberg, 12 mo., 1653. 
(2) Neue geistliche Lieder / nach bekanten Singweisen gefaszet / und von den fiirnehmsten Niirn- 
berg. Musicis mit neuen wohlklingenden Melodien gesieret, Niirnberg, 8 vo., 1659 and 1680. 
12. Augspurger, August. 13. Balde, Jacob. 14. Barholtz, Daniel. 15. Barth, Caspar. 16. 
Basze, Peter. 17. Becker, Cornelius. 18. Beckh, Johann Joseff. 19. Beling, Oswald. 20, 
Beszer, Johann von. 21. Bircken (Betulius), Sigmund von. 22. Bornmeister, Simon. 
Schau plats der Kayser, Niirnberg, 12 mo., 1685. See also the statement: Aineida Maronis quo- 
que transtulisse fertur, cujus videndi copia mihi facta nondum est. 23. Bo(h)se, August, 
alias, Talander. 24. Bredelo, Heinrich. 25. Brehme, Christian. 26. Bressand, Christian: 
Seems to suggest two additional plays: Ceterum mire felix Bressantus noster in motibus et 
turbis fingendis, elegantissimis illis et necessariis in Dramatae partibus, Quas vel Cleopatra et 
Julia suae spectatori lectorive ob oculos ponent. 27. Bucholtz, Andreas Heinrich. 28. Buch- 
ner, August. 29. Biirger, Johann. 30. Cahlen, Friedrich. 31. Calisius, Johann Heinrich. 
32. Christelius, Bartholomaeus. 33. Clara, Abraham a Santa. 34. Clausznitzer, Tobias. 
(1) Himmlische Gedancken tiber die Wunder-Geburth Jesu Christi, Leipzig, 1644. (2) Friedens- 
Traum des Meisznischen Zions / aus dem CX XVI. Psalmen, Leipzig, 4 to., 1645. (3) Frélicher 
Friedens-Both, 4 to., 1648. 35. Colerus, Christof. 36. Cunradi, Caspar. Seems to be the 
same as Goedeke’s Christian Conrad (Cunradus). Both were Silesian doctors, if they are not 
thesame. 37. Czepko, Daniel von. 38. Dach,Simon. 39. Dedekind, Constantin Christian. 
(1) Davidische Hertzens-Lust, 1669. (2) Davidisches Halleluja. (3) Davidischer Harfen-Schall, 
1670. (4) Der CXIX Psalm Davids in XXII. Liedern, 1680. (5) Sang-Zalle / Music-Kammer / 
Siisse Mandel-Kern (May be one or three titles). (6) Elbianische Musen-Lust. (7) Catsens Kranis 
und Trauben-Bild. (8) Glantz und Blumen-Schild. (9) Manner Regieren und Weiber Gebahren. 
(10) Venus-Trédel. (11) Lustige und traurige / auch wieder erfreute Kiénigs-Hulde, 1658. 49. 
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Dillher, Johann Michael. Another title seems indicated: Quas anno, 1692, 4 to., Odas Musicus 
quidam sub inscriptione: Geistreiche Andachts-Arien / adjectus modulis publicavit, desumptae 
sunt ex Dilherri Emblematischer Fiirstellung tiber die Sonn- und Festidglichen Episteln und 
Evangelien / et folius Poétae nostri foetus vedentur. 41. Donatus, Christian. 42. Elmen- 
horst, Heinrich. 43. Ernst, Jacob Daniel. 44. Feinler, Gottfried. 45. Feller, Joachim. Has 
a comment upon Feller’s uneducated brother, a clothmaker, who dictated verses. Quotes a 
hymn stanza. 46. Finckelthausz, Gottfried. 47. Fleischer, Tobias. 48. Flemmer, Christian. 
49. Fleming, Paul. N. has Flemming. 50. Francisci, Erasmus. 51. Francke, Johann. (1) 
Poetische Wercke, Franckf. 8 vo., 1659. (2) In Deutsche Tracht verkleidete und der sonst tiberaus 
schinen Rimischen Lucretien an Keuschhett weit iiberlegene und entgegen gesetsie Susanna, 8 vo., 
1658. 52. Francke, Michael. 53. Freinsheim, Johann. 54. Frentzel, Johannes. Carmina in 
Nuptias suas Gratulatoria. 55. Giartener, Eduard. 56. Gerhard, Johann Andreas. Lob- 
Gedichte der Weliberiihmien und von der grossen Zeuge-Mutter der Natur mit allerhand lustigen 
Bequemlichkeiten reichbegabten Stadt Jehna, 4 to., 1657. 57. Gerhard, Paulus. 58. Gerlach, 
Jeremias. Lob-Gesang zu Ehren Gott dem Heiligen Geiste, Wittenberg, 1646. 59. Glaser, Enoch. 
60. Glasenap, Joachim von. 61. Goedeke, Andreas. 62. Logau, Friedrch von. 36. Gre- 
flinger, Georg. 64. Greiff, Friedrich. 65. Greiffenberg, Katharina Regina von. 66. Grob(e), 

ohannes. 67. Groszkourt, Henning. 68. Gryphius Andreas. 69. Gryphius, Christian. 

0. Hadewig, Johann Heinrich. 71. Hallmann, Johann Christian. 72. Hancke, Martin. 
Fiinfzehn Geistliche Lieder, Frankfurt a. O., 8 vo., 1690. 73. Harsdérffer, Georg Philip. 
74. Haugewitz, Adolph-August von. 75. Held, Heinrich. Ejusdem Poetische Lust und Unlust 
libello Satyrico, Hanss Wursten etc. 76. Heydenreich, David Elias. 77. Hohberg (Hoch- 
berg) Wolfgang Helmhard von. 78. Héefel, Johann. 79. Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau, 
Christian. 80. Homburg, Ernst Christoph. 81. Hoyers, Anna Ovena. 82. Hiibner, Johann. 
83. Hiibner, Tobias. 84. Jacobi, Johann. 85. Kaldenbach, Christoph. 86. Keimann, Chris- 
tian. (1) Kleine Geddchtnis-Bibel, 8 vo., 1652. (2) Adel und Trost der Glaubigen aus der Blut- 
Freundschaft des im Fleisch geoffenbahrien Gottes Jesu Christi, 4 to., 1661. 87. Kempe, Martin. 
88. Kiene, Christoph Friedrich. 89. Kindermann, Balthasar. Unterthdnigster Kayser-A pfel, 
Frankfurt, 8 vo., 1660. 90. Klaj, Johann. 91. Kongehl, Michael. 92. Kuhlmann, Quirinus. 
Entsprossene deutsche Palmen, Bresslau, fol., 1670. 93. Lassenius, Johann. 94. Lichtwers, 
Augustin. Die im Traum erweckte Liebe, Dresden, 4 to., 1650. Translation from Cats. 95. Lis- 
cow, Salomon. N. has Samuel and the full title: Selisamer Baume / und sonderlich des zu Otter- 
wisch tibergrossen und ungeheuren Eichen-Baum Poetische Beschreibung / als was neues sum 
1665. gliicklich erlebten Neuen Jahre herausgegeben. 96. Liber, Valentin. 97. Lohenstein, 
Daniel Casper von. 98. Lund, Zacharias. N. has Lundius alias Lunden / Londen. Poémata 
Iuvenilia, Hamburg, 12 mo., 1635. 99. Martini, Georg. 100. Meier, Johann Joachim. The 
full notice reads: Perleberga—Marchicus, Gymnasii Goettingens. P. P. Historium fabulosam 
Lesbiae nomine inscriptam, edidit, 8 vo., 1691. Ubi Catulli de Lesbia sua lusus versibus 
Germanicis versos, Veneribus tamen Latinis perquam invitis, passim inspergit. Extat quoque 
ipsius Siegende Groszmuth, 4 to., 1693, Drama Musicam in novum Ernesti Augusti. Br. et Lun. 
Ducis, Electoratum, ubi suavitas rara, dictio difficilis deprehenditus et obscura. 101. Meng- 
den, Gustav von. 102. Michaelis, Paulus. 103. Mitternacht, Johann Sebastian. 104. Mdél- 
ler, Johann. 105. Méllerin, Gertrud. 106. Morhof, Daniel Georg. 107. Moscherosch, 
Quirinus. 108. Moscherosch, Hans Michael. 109. Miihlpforth, Heinrich. 110. Miller, 
Ernst. (1) Das Hohelied des Kénigs Salomon, Frankfurt, 8 vo., 1651. (2) Lebens und Sterbens- 
Andachten, Gieszen, 8 vo., 1655. (3) Wasszer-A ndachten, 12 mo., 1662. (4) Evangelischen Seelen- 
Ubingen, 12 mo., 1665. 111. Miiller, Heinrich. N. states: His forte Tetrasticha, figuris eneis 
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THE HISTORICAL SOURCES OF PATRICK HANNAY’S 
SHERETINE AND MARIANA 


PATRICK HANNAY’S Sheretine and Mariana was first published in 1622 
in the collective edition of Hannay’s poems entitled The Nightingale, 
Sheretine and Mariana, A Happy Husband, Elegies on the Death of Queen 
Anne, Songs and Sonnets,' and has for its background the history of Hungary 
after the battle of Mohacz (1526). The poet’s interest in Hungary can be 
easily explained by the fact that he took part in the expedition to Bohemia 
led by Sir Andrew Gray in 1620.? Preceding the poem there is a short trea- 
tise called “a brief collection out of the Hungarian History for the better 
understanding of this ensuing poem.” This ‘“‘Hungarian History” is no other 
than The Historie of the Troubles of Hungarie translated from the French 
of Martin Fumée (1594) by Rooke Church in 1600, which, according to 
Eugene Pivany,' was the first English book devoted entirely to Hungarian 
affairs. The following is a comparison of the “‘brief collection” and Rooke 
Church’s translation to show Hannay’s borrowings and deviations from 
Fumée’s work. Close verbal parallels are sometimes pointed out in passing: 


A brief collection out of the Hungarian 
History for the better understanding of this 
ensuing poem.‘ 

After the loss of the battle of Mohacz, 
Lewis (the second of that name, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia) found dead in a rift 
of the earth half a mile above Mohacz: the 
Turk invests John Zappoly (chosen at Al- 
beregalis) King of Hungary. The Arch-Duke 
Ferdinand pretending to be heir of Ladislas, 
is elected King of Bohemia, and growing 
great thinks of the conquest of Hungary; 
alleging it did appertain to him by right of 
Prince Albert, and Anna his wife, sister to 
King Lewis: He gathering together a strong 
army, enters therewith into Hungary. King 
John unprovided of forces, retires to Transil- 
vania: Ferdinand pursues and overthrows 
him: he flees towards Polonia, and Ferdinand 
is crowned King of Hungary. Jerome Lasky 
(a man of great power) receives John, and 
practiseth with the Turk for his restitution. 
Solyman undertakes his defence and brings 
him back. Many hostilities past twixt John 
and Ferdinand: Fortune now favouring the 


The Historie of the Troubles of Hungary tr. 
by R.C., 1600. 


(ll. 1-4) bk. I, pp. 1-35. 


(Il. 4-6) bk. II, pp. 38-39. 

(Il. 6-15) pp. 39-40: 

“Ferdinand, who not long since as heire 
of Ladislas . . . was chosen king of Bohemia, 
and perceiving himself to waxe great . . . be- 
gan now to thinke upon the conquest of 
Hungarie, which appertained to him by the 
right of Prince Albert of Austria and of Anne 
his wife, sister to the late King Lewis... 
gathering together a great armie....” P. 39. 
(ll. 15-21), bk. II, pp. 40-57. 


(ll. 21-35) pp. 57-58: 


. . fortune being now favorable to one, 


1 This edition has enjoyed two modern reprints. The Hunterian club first issued a reprint 
in 1875 with a memoir of the author by David Laing. George Saintsbury again reprinted all 
these poems in Minor Poets of the Caroline Period 1, 616-716. 

* In the dedicatory epistle to “Sir Andrew Gray, Knight, Colonel of a foot regiment and 
Generall of the Artillerie to . . . Prince Fredericke, King of Bohemia” prefixed to Songs and 
Sonnets in the same collection, Hannay addressed Sir Andrew as follows: 


“Since you so fatherly did me affect 
When first you did conduct me to the field.” 


The article on Hannay in the Dictionary of National Biography also refers to Hannay’s connec- 
tion with Sir Andrew and the Hungarian campaign. 

* Eugene Pivany, Hungarians of the Sixteenth and the Seventeenth Centuries in English 
Literature, reprinted from Studies in English Philology, 1 (Budapest, 1937). 

* Saintsbury, Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, (1905-21) 1, pp. 643-645. All subsequent 
references to Hannay’s poems are to this edition. 
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one, now the other: at last (wearied, and their 
forces weakened) they agreed: the conditions 
were, that John should enjoy all he then 
possessed during his natural life; and at his 
death it should descend to Ferdinand: John’s 
children (if he left any) to be honourably 
maintained. Within short time after this 
agreement John dieth, leaving a son (named 
Stephen) of eleven days of age. Isabella (wife 
to John, and daughter of Sigismond King of 
Poland together with a Friar named George 
(who had been a follower of John’s fortunes) 
are left tutors to this young Prince. John 
dead, Ferdinand requires performance of the 
agreement; which (by the Friar’s means) is 
denied. The Queen with her son and George 
retire to Buda, which Ferdinand (by his 
Lieutenant Raccandolph) straitly besieges. 
Mahumet Basha succours the Queen, Soly- 
man himself coming to Andrionopolis. Mus- 
tapha Basha is sent into Transilvania against 
Malliat Ferdinand’s Lieutenant there.Raccan- 
dolph is quite defeated at Buda by Mahumet, 
who takes Pesth and divers other fortresses. 
Malliat hearing of this overthrow (and 
despairing of succours from Ferdinand) re- 
tires to Fogare, a strong Castle, which by a 
thousand assaults of the Turks could not be 
taken. He comes to a parly with Mustafa, 
who sends into Fogare four principal Cap- 
taines of the Cavalry as hostages; Malliat on 
this assurance coming forth is betrayed in a 
banquet, seized on as a prisoner, and sent to 
Constantinople, where he remained prisoner 
till his death. Soliman (having thus driven 
Ferdinand’s forces out of Hungary) cometh 
to Buda, from whence he sends Isabel and 
her son with the Friar to govern Transilvania, 
depriving her of Hungary against his passed 
faith. The Friar (of an insolent and haughty 
spirit) governeth all in Transilvania as he 
listeth, little regarding the Queen: She (dis- 
daining to be curbed by one risen from so 
mean a quality) complaineth to Soliman. The 
Friar (fearing the Turk’s force) sendeth pri- 
vately to Ferdinand, enticing him to a new 
attempt, promising him the aid of the 
Transilvanians, with divers fortresses. Ferdi- 
nand (glad of this offer) sends to his brother 
Charles the Fifth, then warring in Germany: 
He (jealous of Frederick Duke of Saxon, and 
Philip Landgrave of Hess, whom yet he de- 
tained prisoners) sends him only John Bap- 
tista Castalde to be his Lieutenant, who 
comes to Vienna for his instructions. With 
him came divers Gentlemen, amongst whom 
was Join Sheretine who there becomes 
enamoured of Mariana, daughter of Lazare 
Ardech, and is requited with like affection: 
friends willingly consent, and they are con- 
tracted. Castalde (with instructions) leaves 
Vienna, whom Sheretine (after a sad farewell 
of Mariana) doth accompany. While they are 
in journey to Hungary, Maximilian son to 
Ferdinand returns from Spain, having 


and immediatly to the other. . . ” p. 57. 


(Il. 35-46) pp. 58-65. 


(ll. 47-62) pp. 66-72. 


(Il. 62-64) pp. 74-75. 
(Il. 64-77) bk. 3, pp. 76-95. 


(ll. 77-83) not in Fumée’s work. 


(ll. 83-84) p. 95. 
(Il. 84-85) not in Fumée. 
(ll. 85-90) p. 128 
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wedded Mary, daughter to Charles the 
Fifth, in honour whereof divers triumphs 
are done. Nicholas Turian a young Noble- 
man) coming with Maximilian to Vienna, 
and seeing Mariana, falls in love with her; 
by means of her father’s kinsman (his entire 
friend) he comes acquainted with Mariana’s 

rents; he sues for Mariana: Her parents 
bet tter liking his present and better means 
than Sheretine’s, (which most depended on 
hope) forced her against her will and plighted 
faith, to wed Turian. 

Castalde (come into Hungary) causeth 
Agria (a town of great importance, yet neither 
strong by site nor Art) to be strongly forti- 
fied, committing the charge thereof to 
Erasmus Tewfle. Castalde proceeds on his 
journey to Transilvania. Arriving at Tiss or 
Tibiscus, (a large and deep river, which 
taketh his beginning in Poland, at the foot 
of the hill Carpatus, and thwarteth Hungary 
towards the South till it fall in Danubius, be- 
tween Belgrad and Cenedin, where it loseth 
the name. It is in some places eight miles 
broad, by reason of quagmires) and havin 
passed the river, they marched in battle till 
they came to Debrezen: there he met with 
two of the greatest and richest Lords of 
Hungary, Andrew Buttor and Thomas 
Nadasdy, who joined with him. By the 
way Dalmas, holding for the Queen, is be- 
sieged, and taken by John Baptista of Arco. 
The +. hearing of Castalde his approach, 
calleth a Diet at Egneth, which (by the 


Friar’s cunni ing) is dissolved without any- 


thing concluded. She retires with her son to 
Albelula with such force as she had. The 
Friar pursues her and she, fearing the weak- 
ness ot the town, retires to Sassebess (a place 
by situation far stronger than Albeiula :) 
George besiegeth Albeiula. The Queen hear- 
ing of the approach of ten thousand Span- 
iards to his aid, seeks an accord, which 
George easily grants, knowing Castalde was 
not nigh. The Queen yields the Town on 
condition to have her movables saved. George 
consents thereto, not suffering one of his 
soldiers to enter, till her goods were brought 
out and carried to her. Castalde and George 
meet soon after at Egneth; they go to seek 
the Queen to Sassebess: there they sit in 
council: Castalde declares his charge: that 
the Queen should render the kingdom accord- 
ing to the former agreement made with her 
Husband John. He adds also that the Infanta 
Joan (youngest daughter to Ferdinand, with 
100,000 Crowns for a Dowry) should be 
given to her son Stephen in marriage: with 
other offers, all seeming good to that as- 
sembly. They send her that message by 
George, whereupon she (knowing the impos- 
sibility to keep it by force, being destitute of 
all aid) yields herself to Ferdinand. The Friar 
(fearing lest this agreement might eclipse his 
greatness) seeks to dissolve it; but she (jeal- 
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(ll. 90-99) not in Fumée 


(ll. 100-117) pp. 95-98. 


(Il. 117-136) pp. 99-103. 


. Whereupon hee permitted not that 
any souldiour should enter into the towne, 
until all the queeen’s moveables were carried 
out.” (p. 103) 

(ll. 136-150) pp. 104-109. 


(ll. 150-174) pp. 109-114. 
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ous of his inconstancy and cunning, and not 
able longer to suffer his insolencies) accuseth 
him to Castalde; seeketh to confirm the 
agreement, and at a Diet held at Egneth in 
presence of her son and Nobility, delivers up 
the kingly Ornaments, which were a Crown 
of plates of gold mounting on high in form 
of a high-crowned hat, enriched with Pearl 
and stones, with a small gol¢en Cross on the 
top, a Sceptre of Ivory, a Mantle of cloth 
of gold set with stones: a Gown and a pair 
of shoes of gold: The Friar would have had 
the Crown in keeping, which she with dis- 
dain denied him, saying, ‘She would never 
consent that a Friar should be King of that 
Kingdom, whereof she di herself 
and son.’ Then (with great effusion of tears) 
delivers Castalde the Crown, earnestly im- 
ploring Ferdinand’s relief to her and her son 
(whose grief showed he disliked the surrender) 
considering they were sprung from a noble 
stock. The next day after she took her journey 
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“  . . royal ornaments, which were a Crowne 
made of plates of gold, mounting on high 
in forme of a high crowned hat, inriched 
with stones and pearles, and having a little 
crosse of gold on the top. The next was a 
Scepter of Ivorie, garnished with gold and 
a Mantle of cloath of gold, after the ancient 
habite in manner of a Vestment, beset with 
many stones, but of small value. A gowne, 
and a e of shooes of gold, which in re- 
t of the worke were like to those made for 
the Apostolike Sea. Among all those Iewels, 
the Friar demanded of the Queene that she 
would commit the Crowne into his custodie 
and keeping, Which request she absolutely 
denyed him: saying that she would neuer giue 
her consent, that a Friar should bee King of 
that kingdome, whereof she dispossessed her 
sonne...” p. 113. 
(ll. 174-181) pp. 120-123. 


towards Cassovia with her sickly son, mani- 
festing the great sorrow and discontent she 
felt to see herself deprived of her Kingdom; 
and by agreement to leave her own, which 
(in time) small help of friends could still have 
kept. At Cassovia she stays, with patience 
expecting a change of Fortune. At last is 
made Vayvod of Transalpinia, seeketh aid of 
the Turk. The Transilvanians (wearied with 
the Austrian oppression) practise her return. 
She coming drives out Ferdinand’s forces; 
is re-established, and rewardeth those who 
had still stuck to her. Castalde after receipt 
of the Crown diligently kept it. At last finding 
fit opportunity sends it to Ferdinand by John 
Alphonse Castalde Pescaire (his nephew) 
whom Sheretine (longing to see Mariana) 
accompanieth to Vienna; there seeing the in- 
constancy of Mariana (who had promised 
never to yield to any other) and the ill dealing 
of her parents, within short time he falleth 
sick with extreme sorrow, and dieth; whose 
death bringeth on their tragic ends, as in this 
Poem more at large doth appear. 


(il. 181-183) p. 227. 
(Il. 183-187) pp. 252-273. 


(Il. 187-190) p. 116. 


(ll. 191-198) not in Fumée. 


From the preceding table, it is clear that the subject of the poem, the love 
of Sheretine and Mariana, does not appear in Fumée. The name of Mariana 
cannot be found there. John Sheretine plays no part in the history. There is 
only a certain ‘“‘Charles Sceretin” who fought the Turks under Castalde as 
a captain and whose last name is spelt Sceretin on pages 128, 134, and 171; 
Scheretin on page 151; and Sceretin on page 189. Nicholas Turian appears 
once on page 46 but we find no account of his marriage or death. I am unable 
to determine whether the tragic story of Sheretine and Mariana is a real hap- 
pening unrecorded by Fumée or simply a romantic tale grafted on authentic 
history. The poem itself, anyway, is by no means such an historical poem 
as the “brief collection” would indicate. Most of the facts enumerated in 
the treatise do not find their way into the verses. Out of the 223 stanzas 
(106 in the first canto, 117 in the second), only 44 stanzas (Canto I, stanzas 
18-30, 96; canto II, stanzas 7, 56-84) and two lines and a half (Canto II, 
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stanzas 85, ll. 1-3) have to do with the troubles of Hungary; more than 
three-fourths of the work, therefore, is legendary. In the historical portion, 
we find Hannay depending again heavily on Fumée. In many places, 
Hannay apparently just paraphrased Fumée’s history. We can discover 
conspicuous verbal parallels in many passages. Among them are: 


Hannay, Canto II, stanzas 59-60—Fumeée, p. 100 
Hannay, Canto II, stanza56 —Fumeée, p. 96 
Hannay, Canto II, stanzas 72-78—Fumée, pp. 114-115 
Hannay, Canto Il, stanza 7 —Fumée, p. 128 


The most interesting case is, however, the following: Hannay, as we see 
in the “brief collection,” had profound sympathy for Queen Isabella and 
he versified one of the most pathetic descriptions of her tragedy. Fumée 
is here portraying the distressed Queen walking up a hill where the rugged- 
ness of the road compels her to alight from her coach: 


Walking in this sort, she greatly complained her selfe of her adverse fortune, who not con- 
tenting to be contrarie and opposite to her in great and waightie things, would yet afflict her 
in small and meane matters. And attributing this sorrow and discontent of minde, which un- 
timely happened to her, to the wickednes of her destinie, she tooke a knife, and with the 
point thereof (to ease a little her untolerable griefe) writ in the barke of a great tree (under 
which she was retired to repose and shrowd her selfe from the raine, which powred downe 
amaine) these Latin words; Sic fata volunt, and underneath it, Izabella Regina, which is as 
much to say, Ainsi le veulent les Destienes, Izabella Royne.$ 


This account finds expression in three stanzas in Hannay’s poem: 


“The roughness hinders here in coach to ride, 
She’s fain with labour on her foot to go, 

Her tender child and ladies by her side 

The only now-copartners of her woe, 

Whilst they’re on foot, a sudden storm doth rise, 
Black pitchy clouds enveloping the skies. 


The wind and rain them boisterously did beat, 
She blameth Fortune that is not content 
To be her opposite in matters great, 
But even in trifles, thus her spite to vent. 
She attributes it to her Destiny, 
That she is subject to such misery. 


Therefore a little for to ease her mind, 

Under a tree for shelter she took seat: 

Sic fata volunt carvéd in its rind, 

Regina Isaballa under-wrait. 
Ah, wretched Queen, no wonder thou wast sorry 
To fall so low, from such a height of glory.® 


The passage above is representative not only of Hannay’s use of historical 
facts, but also of the virtues and defects of his style, which is ordinarily 
smooth and easy, but dangerously close to bathos when strained for pathetic 
effects. 

Among Hannay’s poetical sources the most obvious is Daniel’s Com- 
plaint of Rosamond. In the opening lines the ghost of Mariana appears to 
the author in a dream and makes the same plea as Daniel’s heroine.’ Pro- 


5 Martin Fumée, p. 123. 

® Hannay, 11, st. 81-83. 

7 Hannay’s debt to Daniel has led to the view (cf. D. Laing) that Sheretine and Mariana 
was an imitation of The Mirror for Magistrates, which Daniel himself was imitating. 
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fessor Bush has pointed out some echoes of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander,’ 
and others may be added: 
Hannay: “He vows, protests, thereto adds sighs, and tears, 
Which sweeter than sweet’st music pierc’d mine ears.” 
Marlowe: “ .. . with sighs and tears 
Which like sweet music enter’d Hero’s ears.’”® 
Hannay: ‘‘Whose lustre doth exceed each beauty else, 
As lively diamond dull glass excels.” 
Marlowe: “... her you surpass 
As much as sparkling diamonds flaring glass.’’ 


N. T. Trnc 


National Central University, 
Shaping pa, Chungking, China. 


8 Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry (Minneapolis, 1932), p. 318. 
® Sheretine and Mariana, t, st. 83, ll. 5-6; Hero and Leander, i.193-194. 
10 Sheretine and Mariana, u1, st. 12, ll. 5-6; Hero and Leander, i. 213-214. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ORIGIN OF THE GRAIL LEGEND. By Arthur C. L. Brown. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. x+476. 


THE MANNERS OF CHIVALRY have not always characterized the jousting in 
the field of Arthurian scholarship. No lance, however, has been backed by 
more accurate learning or thrust with surer aim than that of A. C. L. 
Brown; and yet the ancient courtesy has not been lacking in his studies of 
Chrétien’s Y vain, the Cauldron of Plenty, and versions of the story of Perce- 
val. His remarkable control of the subject matter and his generally con- 
servative method have held rich promise for his investigation of the whole 
legend of the Grail whenever he might be willing to let that appear. But the 
story of the Grail is so largely mixed up with faith, in its development 
quite as much as in any completed form, that conjecture here is certain to 
be extensive, and the adherents of any one scholarly sect will bitterly attack 
any opposing theory however tentative. 

For the source of the plot—to put it briefly—Mr. Brown offers the theory 
of a reconstructed myth in early Irish regarding an Otherworld island of 
women, whose king was Brién, invaded by enemies under the leadership 
of Amargen. Brién was wounded and went into hiding, and the avenger 
was the god Lug. Beyond all this there is also a wealth of material suggested 
in the wars between the Tuatha Dé and the Fomorians for explaining other 
details in the romances; Arthurian castles show evidence of being derived 
from Otherworld scenes; and the fickleness of Chrétien’s heroines may be 
understood in the light of Irish stories where the heroine was wife to a good 
king and then to a Fomorian. The book is full of fascinating parallels where 
quite possibly an Arthurian motif may be more clearly interpreted by the 
Celtic. The grail itself goes back to the Dagda’s Cauldron of Plenty, but 
it plays surprisingly little part in the proposed original scheme in the Irish. 
“Tt is well known, however, that the resemblance between ancient Irish stories 
and episodes in Chrétien’s romances is not close enough to impress a casual 
reader. The atmosphere of the Irish stories is quite different from that of 
Chrétien’s Arthurian romances.’ True, but we may observe several features 
in Chrétien, the use of color for one and the precision in numbers for an- 
other, that remind us of the Celtic; and, as Loomis has remarked, “ . . . no 
other theory explains so much of the Grail legend as that of Irish origin and 
Welsh development. ...’? Brown moves around among his analogues as 
a master of the subject whose long acquaintance with Celtic would probably 
lead him to be instinctively right in pointing out resemblances. 

Certainly in one body of its material the book is the soundest and best 
available, and that is in its study of the accounts of the Other World. The 
analysis wil! be useful here beyond its immediate purpose; the apparatus 
is reliable, and the survey is comprehensive. On the main theme, however, 
there will be less general satisfaction. Objection will quite fairly be raised 
that in such a complicated reconstruction of a story we find the argument 
from circumstantial evidence running riot. However ingenious and some- 
times brilliant the tracing of parallels may be, we here find the human myth- 
making faculty at work in the field of literature as it so often functions in 


1 Page 10. 
* Speculum, vut (1933), “The Irish Origin of the Grail Legend,” p. 415. 
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religion and also in Arthurian scholarship. One infers a basic plot from sev- 
eral allied romances, and then one astonishingly finds the same plot im- 
plied in several Irish (or Norse or Classical or Oriental) stories, and there 
after all is your source! Perhaps we may trust, however, a student of Mr. 
Brown’s experience in the field to have a surer feeling in these matters even 
if at times he seems open to the charge of seeing only the Celtic possibility. 

Nevertheless points open to dispute may be found on many pages in 
the present study. For example, one may hold no brief at all for Classical 
origins and yet question the hypothesis stated on page 4: “Some have sup- 
posed that Chrétien might have derived his marvelous episodes from 
classical mythology. They have failed to realize that, previous to the 
Renaissance, classical mythology lacked vitality. Only when quickened by 
a large admixture of living beliefs did it influence new forms, as in the Eng- 
lish Sir Orfeo and, as will appear in these pages, in the romances of Chré- 
tien.”” Unless this qualification gives away the whole case, what of the 
Fortunate Isles, Cerberus (cf. pp. 23, 65, 85 and 89), the Oedipus story 
(in the legend of Judas), the Cupid and Psyche tabu (in Parthenope of 
Blois), the motif of the black and white sails (in the story of Theseus and in 
that of Tristan), and, above all, many allegorical personages and patterns 
where various Otherworld motifs appear? 

In the table of motifs in Otherworld accounts (page 25) there is a lack 
of discrimination regarding the water-barrier (b); for there is a difference 
between a glen crossed by a rope (page 49, cf. 94; also cf. the icy river p. 84) 
and the open sea (as implied in the voyage of a day and a night, p. 56). 
So too there is a difference in romance between crossing a deep river to 
reach the Grail castle (p. 93) and the long voyage of Brion or Bran. Simi- 
larly Mr. Brown observes (page 23), “Of course fairyland and the land of 
the dead were not identical... ” and notes that confusion of the two was 
inevitable; but he seems to forget the distinction at times, as when he speaks 
(p. 341) of Brién ““Who managed a boat on the river of death” but implies 
(p. 279) that Bridén’s “lost” voyage was to fairyland. With subtle differ- 
ences of this kind the parallelism among presumably associated stories is 
sometimes difficult to perceive and the argument accordingly not persua- 
sive. Mr. Brown complains that nobody has “‘put much stress on a... 
query about the Grail castle, ‘How was the Fisher King wounded and his 
land laid waste?’ ” (page 240), when as a matter of fact this point has oc- 
cupied much of the discussion of Weston, Nitze, Loomis, and others; and 
and he himself ignores the fact that the wound is in the thighs and much is 
made of its healing—in a fashion not suggested by the stories representing 
the adventures of Brién. To press the analogy among stories the resem- 
blances should not be allowed to rest on too many theories (cf. p. 454 and 
such conjectures as that deriving graal from criol and the further step, 
p. 444: “The criol is, I think, in origin identical with Dagda’s cauldron.”’) 

It may also be objected that the author fails to take account of opposing 
ideas. Has the ritual theory no place in this development either at the be- 
ginning or later, as Christian interpretations were one day to be superim- 
posed? Perhaps suggestions like those of Faral for the origin of Avalon and 
the fée (Mélanges de Linguistique et de Littérature offerts @ M. Alfred Jeanroy, 
Paris, 1928, pp. 243 ff.) should be accorded the space of a footnote (page 8); 
or again (pp 286-287) that of Thrall on “Clerical Sea Pilgrimages and the 
Imrama” (Manly Anniversary Studies, Chicago, 1923, pp. 276 ff. together 
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with Brown’s own paper, ibid., 295 ff.) There are other details that bother 
us if we want to look for them: the evidence for the square palace of the 
Other World is not very great in early Celtic (pp. 358 ff., cf. p. 25, h,) but 
it is in Revelation and certain documents that seem to derive from the Orient 
(pp. 368 f.); the cult of the Virgin was not later than the development of 
Courtly Love, but goes back to the Council of Ephesus and the churches 
in her honor as early as the seventh century (cf. page 6). But it is unfair to 
let such points injure the impression the book as a whole conveys of thor- 
ough familiarity with all the material and the scholarship concerned. If the 
argument in the main rests on a vast structure of hypotheses, it is quite 
clear that the author’s skill in the process of tracing possible connections 
remains superb; and if ever we become certain about all the details in the 
history of the grail legend, there can be no doubt we shall find it as compli- 
cated as this. 
Howarp R. Patcu 


Smith College 


Tue LITERARY RELATIONSHIPS OF CHAUCER’S Clerkes Tale. By J. Burke 
Severs. (Yale Studies in English, Vol. 96.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press; New York: Modern Language Association of America; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1942. Pp. xi+371. 


PROFESSOR SEVERS’S PRIMARY CONCERN in this work was three-fold: to de- 
termine unmistakably the immediate source or sources of Chaucer’s Clerkes 
Tale; to find out precisely Chaucer’s relation to his source or sources; and 
to provide texts of the sources as nearly like the texts Chaucer actually used 
as it is possible to arrive at. This three-fold purpose Professor Severs has 
carried out admirably. Incidentally, his study provides lessons in methodol- 
ogy which will well repay examination. In every respect it is an example of 
first-rate scholarship. 

Since Severs’s concern was with the versions of the story which Chaucer 
might have known and used, it was unnecessary to make a detailed study 
of the probable ultimate origins in folk tale, although he does provide the 
necessary references to the studies which have been made of these ultimate 
antecedents. Indeed Severs’s active interest begins with Petrarch’s Latin 
versions translated from the Decamerone, because it is from Petrarch rather 
than from Boccaccio that Chaucer’s tale directly derives. As a matter of 
fact, all the later versions of the story, except that of Sercambi, descend 
from Petrarch instead of directly from Boccaccio. Severs shows that there 
were two Petrarchan texts, one of 1373, and a second, somewhat expanded, 
which was completed only a short time before Petrarch’s death in 1374. He 
demonstrates that Chaucer worked directly from a manuscript of the ex- 
panded 1374 text of Petrarch and from an anonymous French translation 
made from the somewhat simpler 1373 text. The fact that Chaucer used a 
text of Petrarch which was not finished until a year after Chaucer had left 
Italy ought to dispose finally of the notion that Chaucer met Petrarch and 
received from his hands a manuscript from which was to come the Clerkes 
Tale. 

Severs’s demonstration of these direct sources of the Clerkes Tale and 
his derivation of critical texts of these sources merit close examination as 
models of text and source studies. His determination that there were two 
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authentic texts of Petrarch comes from an acute study of the large number 
of manuscripts and is a significant contribution to Petrarchan as well as to 
Chaucerian scholarship. His proof, too, that Chaucer used as his second 
source an anonymous French translation of the tale rather than that of Le 
Ménagier is completely convincing. The most striking feature of this proof 
is not merely the number and closeness of individual parallels in construc- 
tion, phrasing, sense, etc., but, much more, the number of groups or series 
of correspondences. 

Too many source studies miss much of their possible value through fail- 
ure to show how the sources were used—how extensive was the indebt- 
edness, how close were the renderings, what and why were the additions, 
omissions, modifications, etc. In a word, how did the writer’s mind and 
spirit. change the materials that came to him, and what were the results 
of the changes. Severs has not made this failure but has almost let us see 
Chaucer in the process of composition. So clear and constant are echoes of 
both sources that Chaucer must have had texts of both before him from 
beginning to end—and yet the Clerkes Tale is not a translation but a poetic 
re-creation. Severs’s analysis of the nature and effect of the changes made 
by Chaucer and his evaluation of them constitute a discerning piece of 
criticism. Further, among the interesting traits of Chaucer in this work 
which Severs seems warranted in inferring was his frequent intention to 
follow Petrarch’s Latin which just as frequently weakened in the presence 
of the easier French. That Chaucer worked more easily from French than 
from Latin has, of course, long been known. 

In constructing critical texts both of the Petrarchan version and of the 
anonymous French translation Severs’s intention was not to arrive at the 
“purest”? text possible in each case but at the text of each which Chaucer 
had under his eye as he composed the Clerkes Tale. The whole process of 
arriving at these two texts is too elaborate to be presented here; it is, how- 
ever, a model to be carefully examined by any one really concerned in the 
methodology of text construction. 

The texts as presented by Severs follow closely the base manuscripts 
which had been selected as being closest in content, phrasing, etc., to the 
manuscripts which Chaucer used. Where significant emendations seemed 
necessary, the manuscripts from which these readings were taken are noted, 
and every departure from the base manuscript, however slight, is recorded 
among the list of variants immediately below the text. A second group of 
variants records all the readings from all the manuscripts which come closer 
to Chaucer than do the readings of the base manuscript. The arrangement 
of the material with the Latin and the French texts facing each other, the 
clearness of reference to the corresponding passages in the Clerkes Tale, the 
obvious system of presenting the two sets of variants—all make readily 
usable and apparently simple what is actually an extremely complicated 
problem in the presentation of texts and critical apparatus. Finally, for 
anyone whose interest extends beyond Chaucer’s sources and his use of 
them, Severs has provided a corpus of all the significant Latin and French 
variants. 

It is long since I have examined a work so difficult to do well and so 
well done. 

W. F. BRYAN 
Northwestern University 
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RELIGION AND Empire. THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN PIETY AND COMMERCE 
IN ENGLISH Expansion 1558-1625. By Louis B. Wright. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. x+-190. $2. 


THE LIVELY LECTURES published in this volume are a study of the religious 
motif in the travel literature of the earlier English colonizing period. The 
main thread of the book is the story of the part played by clergymen in the 
voyaging and in the expansion: as travelers, as chroniclers, and as propa- 
gandists. It was the clergy, and of course the society for which they spoke, 
which made the alliance between piety and commerce that gave birth to 
the British Empire. 

Dr. Wright makes out a good case, deliberately challenging the concept 
of the colonizers as moved only to profit and power. He first adduces the 
religious ritual on shipboard, the presence of chaplains on important voyages 
and at important stations overseas, and the strict piety of leaders abroad 
like Drake and Hawkins and Gilbert and John Davis, and of leaders at home 
like Sir Thomas Smythe and Sir Edwin Sandys. After this daily piety, so 
to speak, Dr. Wright describes the religious motivation of many enter- 
prises, particularly the anti-Catholic feeling which inspired the American 
voyages for war and for settlement, and the missionary motive which off- 
cially began with the Frobisher voyages. Next, and this is the bulk of his 
material, he discusses the clergy as propagandists, beginning with Hakluyt 
the historian and geographer appealing to government and public alike, 
and continuing with Purchas the historian and propagandist, with Richard 
Eburne propagandist, and with the preachers like Donne and the elder 
Crashaw whose sermons helped the Virginia cause. From these last it is 
only a step to the supporters of the later Puritan migration, who believed 
that God directed their steps to New England and watched over them as 
his chosen people. 

As in his other studies of the missionary spirit, Dr. Wright takes a gleeful 
pleasure in the spectacle of self-righteousness and self-consecration when it 
works for profit. This pleasure leads him to press his point vigorously, and 
as a result the reader may not notice the many reservations which prevent 
overstatement of the case for piety. I should like to strengthen somewhat 
these reservations. For example, Dr. Wright observes that piety is pretty 
hard to find in some of the enterprises of the expansion. It is true that the 
first organized discoveries, the Russia venture of 1553 and the Frobisher 
voyages of the 1570s to the northwest, had their chaplains and their piety. 
So did the circumnavigations of Drake and (I add to Dr. Wright’s list) 
Cavendish! and the intended circumnavigation of Fenton, as well as many 
naval expeditions. But it is curious that in Elizabeth’s time the religious 
interest often did not survive the initial voyages. The Russia Company sent 
no chaplains to comfort its servants in their foreign stations,” and it was not 
until the new century that the newer Levant Company and East India 
Company bethought themselves of the religious needs of their servants. 
Likewise in America: Gilbert took no parson to his Newfoundland domain, 
though he did take an historian (Parmenius), and Ralegh sent no clergyman 
to Roanoke, being content instead with a geographer (Hariot) and a painter 
(White). The first clerical assignments in America had to wait for the Vir- 
ginia Company, again in the next century. 


? Hakluyt, x1, 311: John Way Preacher. 
2 Mildred Wretts-Smith, in 4 Transactions Royal Historical Society 3, 89 (1920). 
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These examples of Elizabethan indifference do not prove a lack of piety, 
nor do they prove that piety must await the growth of the Puritanism which 
would strengthen the new capitalist ethos. They suggest only that the Eliza- 
bethan picture has strong shadows as well as high lights. 

For the religious motivation of the expansion it has been argued that 
the anti-Catholic theme was not only anti-Spanish but anti-Spanish- 
monopoly-of-trade, and not religious at all. But it is precisely Dr. Wright’s 
point that a religious cloak was thrown over the economic intent. Similarly 
for the missionary motive, the professed desire to convert the heathen. 
Professor Raleigh has called this argument “a stock weapon in the argu- 
mentative armoury” of Hakluyt and others, rather than a force for action, 
since almost no natives were converted; but it is clear that the piety was 
professed, even if it was not made good. It might also be said in opposition 
that as propagandists Hakluyt and Purchas and the rest did not speak as 
clergy but as intellectuals, not committing the church to the cause. But the 
fact remains that they were clergymen, and to just that extent did commit 
the church. Here is indeed new support for the idea that the Tudor church 
was the ecclesiastical department of the Tudor state. 

Altogether Dr. Wright’s book brings plentiful new evidence to the ob- 
servation by the late Professor Andrews of “‘that curious mingling of the 
religious with the pecuniary spirit, which had characterized the crusading 
movement [of the Middle Ages], and had accompanied the early activities 
of every colonizing nation, except perhaps the Dutch.” 

I should myself like to envision an even wider frame for this significant 
material. Many of the examples of piety here given seem to me to prove less 
an alliance between piety and commerce than an alliance between piety 
and life. Gilbert, prepared to die religiously in a storm at sea, was a pious 
Englishman, not merely a pious imperialist. An4 we can find many like ex- 
amples by further search in the travel literature. The Roanoke colonists 
choosing the words “‘Christ our victory” as the signal for a massacre of 
conspiring Indians‘ were adding their piety, for such it was, to war and not 
to colonizing. John Rolfe agonizing over his love for the heathen Pocahon- 
tas’ was showing the religious scruples not merely of a colonist but of 
an Englishman. If English colonizing was often colored and sometimes di- 
rected by piety, the fact was due to the normal piety of the English. It is 
not the least of the merits of this excellent and vigorous book that its author 
has read the travel literature to find, not the fancied Elizabethan of romance 
nor the theoretical Englishman—the new Puritan bourgeois—of the his- 
torian, but the human being in his habit as he lived. The literature is for 
once fortunate in its interpreter. 




































GeEorGE B. Parks 





Queens College 






MILTON’s RoyaLisM. A STUDY OF THE CONFLICT OF SYMBOL AND IDEA IN 
THE Poems. By Malcolm MacKensie Ross. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xiv+150. $2.50. 


Tuis 1s A delightfully written little book, which sets forth the general thesis 
(p. 139) that “the work of John Milton is of peculiar interest to those critics 







3 Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, 1, 65 (1934). 
* Hakluyt, vim, 341. 
5 L. G. Tyler, Narratives of Early Virginia, 239-244 (1907). 
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who regard literature as the expression of civilization rather than a gift of 
the gods.”’ The author makes no concessions and will brook no compromise 
(p. viii. “this book is a conscious over-simplification”) with any fact or 
idea that gets in the way of his thesis. The result is fresh, stimulating, and 
very plausible criticism in its best sense. The bodk is less intense than those 
amazing recent utterances of G. Wilson Knight; and Mr. Ross is less 
ecstatic, and thereby frequently much more but often a little less persua- 
sive. In attempting to escape the Scylla of the denigration school—Eliot, 
Murry, [Pound,] and, by Mr. Ross’s standards, Tillyard, Grierson, and 
Whiting—the author almost founders his critica] bark on the Charybdis 
of the sensational, “yellow journalist” school of literary criticism. The 
plain fact is that Milton and Kipling, surely one of the strangest combina- 
tions in the history of literary tastes, became the most avidly read and 
quoted poets in England during her days of heartbreaking torture; which 
fact is remarkable testimony to the inherent vitality of both poets. Mr. 
Knight has sensed this fact much more keenly than has Mr. Ross. Mr. Ross 
makes the mistake of attempting to compare Milton with those present 
day sons of Belial, “flown with insolence and wine” who publish what looks 
like poetry, but have no, and apparently are incapable of having any, con- 
ception of what Milton meant by poetry, and who are not only ignorant 
but contemptuous of his “xrepopvd, & volare meditor:’”’ They neither grow 
wings and meditate, nor write poetry, and especially miss his “humile 
sapiamus.” That is, Mr. Ross in what he calls “my thesis” concerning 
Paradise Lost (p. 139) has forgotten Milton’s “‘thesis’”’ as stated ca. 1628 
and quoted by Mr. Ross on page 38. Milton’s statement is a much better 
account of the nature and contents of that poem than Mr. Ross’s essentially 
negative one. But this little book is sound, aggressively positive, and very 
welcome at this time. If the author leaves untouched the conception of 
royalty or monarchy so crudely but unmistakably developed in the Pro 
populo and the implicit if scarcely explicit Platonic doctrine, drawn perhaps 
as much from the Laws as from the Republic, of the philosopher as king that 
illuminates the Ready and Easy Way, surely this neglect is partly offset by 
the brave attempt to insist that Milton’s “work is important for us, . . . be- 
cause it illustrates the problem of literature in a changing society.” Perhaps 
the word “‘illustrates” in the sense in which Milton sometimes used it too 
greatly sanctifies the predicate of Mr. Ross’s sentence; but much can be 
forgiven so intelligently zealous a pleader. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


THE MAKING OF JONATHAN WILD. A Stupy IN THE LITERARY METHOD OF 
HENRY FIELDING. By William Robert Irwin. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. viii+156. 


IRWIN HAS an opening chapter on the historical background of Jonathan 
Wild and a final one on related literary types. But his long middle chapter 
deals with the philosophical import of Jonathan Wild and with Fielding as a 
moralist. If Jonathan Wild is, as Professor Gerould has recently said, an 
apologue rather than a novel, it is because of Fielding’s moral earnestness. 
His insistence that goodness and greatness are not always identical seems 
to me the chief weakness of Jonathan Wild. Quevedo’s Vida del Buscén and 
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Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon are consistently ironical. Fielding was a master 
of irony but was often inconsistent in its use. If Jonathan Wild were essen- 
tially ironic, it would identify greatness with goodness. Irwin does not raise 
this problem; instead he illustrates the obvious fact that in contrasting 
goodness and greatness Fielding was following in the steps of popular writers 
of the preceding half-century. . 

Irwin is at his best in that part of the final chapter in which he places 
Jonathan Wild in its context as a criminal biography. He is less convincing 
in relating it to the picaresque novel. Here is a problem which demands 
greater familarity with picaresque fiction than Fielding’s critics have some- 
times shown. They have (though Irwin is not one of these) made too much 
of Fielding’s obvious debt to Lucian and overlooked his debt to Quevedo, 
whose Visions, translated by L’Estrange, had a remarkable circulation at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. These, with their last judgments and 
other quick turns of fortune, castigate wrong-doers by presenting them 
before an all-seeing judge or by a sudden revelation of reality behind the 
garments of pretense, much as Fielding does in the Journey from this World 
to the Next and elsewhere. Certain passages in Jonathan Wild, like the 
famous account of Wild’s last hours and his exit at Tyburn, which parallels 
closely the hanging of the father of Quevedo’s Paul, indicate familiarity 
with the Vida del Buscén. 

Irwin does not completely rule out picaresque influence. But finding 
Jonathan Wild more abstract than Spanish picaresque novels and its hero 
a villain rather than a rogue, he concludes that it “is not essentially deriva- 
tive” from the picaresque tradition. 

ARTHUR W. SECORD 
University of Illinois 


Tue LATER CAREER OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By Louis L. Martz. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1942. Pp. xii+213. 


In THE NEARLY TWO decades since Noyes, Buck, and Whitridge began to 
study neglected aspects of Smollett’s life and works, Knapp, Joliat, Kahrl, 
and others have clarified much that was dark. The time has come for an 
up-to-date biography to replace Lewis Melville’s. Martz’s study, as the title 
indicates, is primarily concerned with Smollett’s compilations and their in- 
fluence upon Humphry Clinker. The book is in two parts. Part I deals with 
Smollett’s Compendium of Voyages, its sources, and its influence upon 
Smollett’s style. Part II begins with Smollett’s account of his own conti- 
nental travels and his History of an Atom and then analyzes his well-for- 
gotten State of Ajl Nations as an introduction to five chapters on Humphry 
Clinker: the genesis of Humphry Clinker, the description of Scotland, im- 
aginative synthesis, the character of Lismahago (upon the suggestions for 
whom Martz throws interesting light), and the style. 

Martz begins by showing why after his early success as a novelist Smol- 
lett devoted himself to compiling and synthesizing works like his History of 
England, the Compendium of Voyages, and the Present State. The temper of 
the age, which led Gray to study botany and Johnson chemistry, demanded 
these compendiums of universal knowledge. Not for nothing was it called 
the age of reason. The riddie of the universe was about to be solved, with 
the answer just round the corner. Even Johnson’s dictionary was a com- 
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pendium or history of natural science. Smollett’s Universal History was 
based largely on books of travel, which thus came to uses their authors did 
not anticipate. Collections of voyages ceased being accounts of individual 
travellers and became instead objective digests of fact, from which was ex- 
punged all that was merely interesting. Martz finds these condensations 
almost inevitably leading Smollett to the use of parallelism in sentence con- 
struction and to other stylistic devices which he calls Johnsonese. This, he 
finally concludes, explains why Smollett’s style in his own travels and espe- 
cially in Humphry Clinker is more flexible and simple than in his earlier 
novels. 

Martz has much that is new and important. But it is not clear how the 
formality implied in the term Johnsonese explains the simplicity and direct- 
ness of Humphry Clinker or how, as Martz claims, the objective treatment 
of nature in the digests intensified Smollett’s enthusiasm for landscapes. 
No doubt the compilations, though Martz admits their dullness, taught 
Smollett much about writing. But his periodical writing must have been 
equally instructive. Any one who writes much learns to write better, as 
the works of Shakespeare and Pope show. A great deal had happened to 
the novel between Roderick Random and Humphry Clinker. Tom Jones and 
Amelia, Grandison, Tristram Shandy, and the Vicar of Wakefield had ap- 
peared to influence popular tastes and standards. Even if Smollett had not 
been a chastened man consciously nearing the end, he could not in 1771 
have been completely unaffected by the Shandys and the Primroses. Martz 
admits the greater geniality in Humphry Clinker but thinks that “a neater 
style may give a total effect of ease and naturalness, without any real change 
in the author’s outlook.” 

ARTHUR W. SECORD 
University of Illinois 


LONDON IN FLAMES: LONDON IN GLORY. Poems on the Fire and Rebuilding 
of London 1666-1709. Edited by Robert Arnold Aubin. New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi+383. 


VAUXHALL GARDENS. A CHAPTER IN THE SocIAL History oF ENGLAND. 
By James Granville Southworth. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii+199. 


THE GREAT LONDON FIRE of 1666 helped free England of the plague and 
gave Wren and others the chance to build the London which Nazi bombs 
have recently been destroying. Dryden described the fire in his Annus 
Mirabilis, and dozens of paler Homers celebrated it in the next half-century. 
Mr. Aubin presents us with thirty-two of their poems in two groups: those 
on the fire and those on the rebuilding of London. Dryden observed that the 
fire inspired more bad poetry than it destroyed. And none of Mr. Aubin’s 
poems is comparable to several accounts of the plague, or even to Defoe’s 
prose description of the new London. Mr. Aubin does not present them as 
literature but as historical documents of human interest, especially to lovers 
of London. Though they are often dull, he points out that their authors 
were journalists, divines, and other solid citizens and that the poems were 
the stuff of their time. 

One might expect Southworth’s Vauxhall Gardens to be even less a study 
of literature than Aubin’s London in Flames; but it turns out to be more. 
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From the early Restoration era when the Spring Gardens or Foxhall, as 
Pepys called it, was opened, to its close in the mid-nineteenth century, it 
was a favorite haunt of Londoners. And it soon became part of the London 
round which was followed by visitors and, more important, through which 
essayists and novelists put their characters. To illustrate Vauxhall manners 
and entertainment, Southworth draws upon Restoration plays, the novels 
of Fielding, Smollett, Burney, and Thackeray, the essays of Addison and 
Goldsmith, the diary of Pepys, and the letters of Gray and Walpole. He 
does not mention a very early passage about the Spring Gardens in the 
English Rogue (1665) or another in Moll Flanders. There were two Spring 
Gardens, and it is not clear to which these passages refer. Southworth de- 
scribes the adventures of Arthur Pendennis at Vauxhall but overlooked the 
better-known visit of Becky Sharp and the blushing Collector of Boggley 
Wollah. 
ARTHUR W. SECORD 
University of Illinois 


FoREVER Younc: A LiFe oF JouN Keats. By Blanche Colton Williams. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. Pp. xxiii+365. $3.50. 


IF THE BEST COMMENTARY upon the poems of a man is the poems themselves, 
as Wordsworth believed and as Keats once remarked in effect, it may also 
be argued that the best commentary upon the life of a poet is to be found 
in the letters he wrote. Monckton Milnes partially accepted this view when 
in his famous Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, of 1848, he permitted 
Keats’s letters and poems to do the main job of telling the story of the poet’s 
career; and in 1933 E. V. Weller even more definitely applied it when he 
pieced together the letters of Keats to compose his Autobiography. Now, in 
her new Life, Professor Williams, paying virtually no attention to the 
poems, again resorts to the letters for the substance of an intimate account 
of the thought and acts of Keats. She would have her book regarded as the 
work of one who had, as it were, “placed an invisible chair somewhere near 
Keats and sat therein to record something of how he spent his days.” 

The advantages of such a method are that it insures first-hand contact, 
hence an effect of authenticity, and that it prescribes clear direction and 
specific limits. The disadvantages are that there is a likelihood of an ab- 
sence of unified view of the sort we are accustomed to in biographies that 
bring together for interpretative generalization related though chronologi- 
cally separated materials, and there is a fair certainty of a lack of the desir- 
able wholeness to be achieved only through the integration of all relevant 
available evidence, including that contained in the poetry. 

Miss Williams’ book illustrates both the strength and the weakness of 
her method. Letting Keats, so far as possible, relate his own story—filling 
in with evidence from contemporary sources where necessary and occa- 
sionally supplying imaginative detail to round out the picture—she has 
given us a commendably accurate account of the external facts of Keats’s 
relationships with his family, with his friends, and with Fanny Brawne, 
and a fairly accurate, though fragmentary, survey of what went on in his 
mind. On the other hand, through strict adherence to chronological sequence 
and to her resolution to let Keats speak for himself, she has allowed much 
that Keats says to stand detached from related things he has written else- 
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where, and so to appear casual and relatively inconsequential. Thus, such 
important utterances as are to be found in Keats’s analogy of life as a 
“Mansion of many apartments,” in his metaphoric description of the world 
as a “‘vale of soul-making,” and in his characterization of English writers 
as “‘miserable and mighty poets of the human heart”’ lose greatly in signifi- 
cance when presented in isolation without reference to their logical place 
in the larger pattern of Keats’s thought. 

So it turns out that the reader who is looking for some sort of unity in 
Keats’s life and works will not find it here; likewise, he who wishes to gain 
some further clue to the unique quality of Keats’s poetic genius will have 
to go elsewhere. What may be found, however, is an intimate and generally 
agreeable account of the man and friend and lover that John Keats was. 
And this is a side of the poet that, admittedly, has an importance of its 
own, the more so because it was for a long time misunderstood and because 
to know it is to learn anew something of the dignity and manliness and fine 
sensitivity of which the human spirit is capable. 

Miss Williams’ book invites a comment having to do with the relation 
of written to oral language. Keats’s letters are usually delightfully col- 
loquial; yet when sentences from them are lifted from their context and put 
into the mouth of the poet in dialogue or soliloquy, the effect is often one of 
strained artificiality. This, I think, Miss Williams must have noticed, for 
the speeches in the last chapters have a more natural tone. It is an interest- 
ing reflection, however, that even the most colloquial of written styles as 
used in continuous discourse may not always be adapted to the informal 
mode of oral dialogue. 





CLARENCE D. THORPE 
University of Michigan 


AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE AND THE Humanities. By Francis Shoemaker. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xviii+339. 


THE AUTHOR of this monograph states that he is indebted to many special- 
ists—philosophers, literary critics, psychologists, anthropologists, and edu- 
cationists. Obviously no one man could hope to delve very deeply into the 
multifarious materials that are here assembled and interpreted. Dr. Shoe- 
maker tries to trace the motives that have led to the widespread establish- 
ment of undergraduate courses in the humanities. He surveys “‘scientific 
humanism,” discusses the influence of psychology and anthropology upon 
modern aesthetic, summarizes the “enlarging ideas of aesthetic experience”’ 
among teachers of language and literature, outlines the revival of general 
education at the University of Chicago and St. John’s College, analyzes the 
patterns of some 47 courses in the humanities and ‘“‘world literature,” and 
offers a critique of Hamlet as a model aesthetic approach to “world liter- 
ture” (an approach used in a sophomore course at the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education). 

What, according to Dr. Shoemaker, is now happening to the under- 
graduate study of the humanities, and what is likely to happen? I shall at- 
tempt a rude summary of his summaries. 

Apparently the nearest thing to a common denominator among the vari- 
ous courses in the humanities is “‘world literature.’’ This literature is being 
interpreted in terms of psychology, sociology, anthropology, and ecology, 
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as well as in aesthetic terms. In other words, world literature more often 
than not means the history of civilization or the analysis of civilization, 
and the aesthetic interpretation of literature is focused upon modern con- 
ceptions of aesthetic experience; John Dewey’s Art and Experience is the 
principal guide-book, supplemented by ideas culled from Aristotle, Freud, 
and Dr. I. A. Richards. The chief unifying factors are two: (1) in method, 
the psychological-anthropological concept of aesthetic experience, (2) in 
content, the reading of “great books,” with a growing emphasis upon the 
modern world, particularly upon American life and letters. We may expect, 
Dr. Shoemaker believes, an increasing concern for the unity of all the arts 
as symbols of culture, an increasingly clear focus upon “individually-experi- 
enced human values” which will bring out the fundamental importance of 
self in a democracy. As a result, our conventional “period” and “types” 
courses in English and American literature will have to be re-evaluated and 
presumably revised. Radio and the movies will rise above the status of 
“teaching aids” to the dignity of integral subject-matter. 

Dr. Shoemaker’s conclusions will offer some encouragement to teachers 
of literature. At least there seems to be a serious effort throughout our col- 
leges and universities to restore the fine arts to a place of importance. An 
increasing number of educators are coming to realize that aesthetic experi- 
ence is far more than a pleasant indulgence, that it is, in fact, the most valu- 
able of all human activities. Furthermore, these educators recognize that 
language is the most important medium for self-realization, and therefore 
that literature is the most revealing symbol of culture. 

Teachers of literature may also be perturbed by some of Dr. Shoemaker’s 
arguments. In my judgment, this broadening concept of aesthetic experi- 
ence, this psychological-sociological-anthropological-ecological interpreta- 
tion of literature, unless it is presented by well trained, sensitive teachers, 
may obscure the most important feature of good literature—its literary art. 
After all, the main reason why the “‘great books” are great is that they are 
still alive today, that they still evoke a quick response in the reader of today. 
I believe, with Dr. Shoemaker, that Hamlet is an Elizabethan play, written 
by an Elizabethan poet for an Elizabethan audience. I also believe that the 
student’s experience while reading the play will be enriched by a study of 
the voyagers, of Castiglione’s Courtier, of medieval Catholicism, of Renais- 
sance humanism, of the relationships between sixteenth-century England 
and Scandinavia. But the average sophomore cannot absorb new experi- 
ences in unlimited quantity, especially if these are complex, vicarious ex- 
periences. I think it is important to emphasize, as does Dover Wilson, the 
Catholic attitude of Hamlet towards his mother’s second marriage. Almost 
all undergraduates have to be told that Hamlet would naturally regard his 
mother’s marriage to Claudius as incestuous. On the other hand, I think 
it is probably unwise to stress the symbolism of ‘music’ and ‘tempests.’ 

In the average elementary class in English today there is already too 
much talking around and about Hamlet and too little emphasis upon the 
student’s own perception of form and expression. Even a sophomore can 
perceive much in Hamlet—if he is not distracted by too many “ideas.” In 
Stalky & Co., Kipling describes McTurk’s reaction to a first reading of 
Marlowe’s Faustus, which Beetle had borrowed from the headmaster’s 
study. McTurk, says Kipling, was ‘“‘sheer drunk for three days.” It has been 
said that the McTurks can look out for themselves, that no teacher can 
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prevent their acquiring an education. Nevertheless, even a McTurk’s liter- 
ary perception may be dulled by too much “background” at too early a 
stage in his development—if this background is presented at the expense of 
the poetry itself. 
MakRVIN T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 


ROMANTICISM AND THE MODERN Eco. By Jacques Barzun. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1943. Pp. viii+359. $2.75. 


NOT SINCE THE APPEARANCE in 1936 of Mr. F. L. Lucas’s The Decline and 
Fall of the Romantic Ideal has there been a more provocative and penetrating 
definition of “romanticism” than appears in Mr. Barzun’s little book. In- 
deed it is largely because one has to use the word “‘little’”’ for the author’s 
work (there are only 209 pages in the main text), that one finds a sound 
basis for objection and criticism. What Mr. Lucas suffered for riding a 
psychological theory too hard, Mr. Barzun suffers from restricting himself 
too much while broadening his discussion in many directions and in many 
fields. The result is that we have a brilliant essay, in the Johnsonian sense 
of the word, a brief “sally of the mind,” rather than a thorough, guarded, 
and authoritative treatment. We have wit and insight: defending Rousseau, 
the author says the great Frenchman “has not yet been abused intelli- 
gently” (p. 29); and while attacking our intellectual longing for “‘ ‘romantic’ 
to mean some one thing,” he cries out, “It is only to the purist that all 
things are pure”’ (p. 96). We find also in Mr. Barzun’s book a magnificent 
vindication not only of Rousseau but of Hegel likewise, and a splendid 
demonstration of the superficiality of current explanations of Naziism and 
Fascism as mere Romanticism run mad (compare Mr. Lucas’s statement: 
“Romanticism is the gin on which dictators like Hitler and Mussolini still 
fuddle the fools that acclaim them” [p. 131 of The Decline and Fall of the 
Romantic Ideal). Students of Romanticism, and all lovers of the great Ro- 
mantics, will take this book to their heart. Here is a hard-headed, hard- 
hitting, unyearning, intellectually cool analysis of what Romanticism is and 
what it is not, in terms of historical phenomena, the fundamental facts of 
human nature, and the significance of certain great and compelling ideas 
dominant in Western culture for the last two hundred years. Standing on 
Mr. Barzun’s arguments, the present-day Romantic need no longer wonder 
if he is not, after all, what his enemies contemptuously called him, an “es- 
capist,” a neurotic, a tender-minded dreamer, a dangerous egoist, a traitor 
to the social order, a simple-minded and unsuspecting candidate for mem- 
bership in some Fascist New Order. For Mr. Barzun has given Romanticism 
a decent pedigree, a place in human psychology, and an enviable role in 
the history of ideas. 

In rehabilitating the term and the movement, the author distinguishes 
between inérinsic and historic Romanticism, the former designating one of 
the “‘permanent elements in human nature,” the latter its ‘periodic emphasis 
in history” under favorable circumstances (p. 14). Whenever we confuse 
the intrinsically romantic elements in human nature with their isolated 
emphasis in men or events, when certain historical factors are absent, we 
erroneously attribute to Romanticism an action or a force which may have 
nothing whatever to do with Romanticism properly understood. For Mr. 
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Barzun, historic Romanticism has shown a four-fold nature: it has been a 
“constructive and creative” force in a “dissolving epoch” (the 18th cen- 
tury); it has manifested an “admiration for energy, moral enthusiasm, and 
original genius; it has striven, not to “escape” reality but to “change the 
portions of reality [which it] did not like”; and it has always been acutely 
aware of ‘‘man’s greatness and man’s wretchedness” (pp. 22-24). Roman- 
ticism, in short, has had the ‘‘double problem of making a new world and 
making it in the knowledge that man is both creative and limited, a doer 
and a sufferer, infinite in spirit and finite in action” (pp. 25-26). In two 
very admirable chapters (IV and V), the author discusses Romantic art 
and life as, in a profound sense, realistic, able to project in artistic form the 
mysterious (or, according to its enemies, the “supernatural’’) in human ex- 
perience, able also to do justice to our unconscious or “dream”? life, and at 
the same time to remain much more “objective” than is often asserted, 
since the Romanticist ‘‘uses his own self as a sensitive plate to catch what- 
ever molecular or spiritual motion the outer world may supply” (p. 97). 
If and when it idealizes, it does not, as in Classicism, seek to approximate 
to a common norm, but to attain “complete expressiveness” (p. 101). Thus, 
according to Mr. Barzun, “‘At its best, romantic art is perfect art,’”’ though 
its individual works are not necessarily perfect works of art. In vindicating 
the Romantic life, the author notes its distinctive characteristics: genius 
and energy, or robustness; and its search for experience, through significant 
crises, as in Wordsworth, Fichte, Carlyle, Vigny, Shelley. Space does not 
permit any adequate indication of the wealth of illustration and allusion, 
from the broad field of comparative literature, by means of which Mr. 
Barzun makes Romanticism appear in its role of dynamic, exploratory, 
creative power. Nor may we pause to follow his tracing of Romanticism 
from the period 1780-1850 through its later phase as Realism, Naturalism, 
and Symbolism. It is enough to note that the later phases exploited separate 
portions of the earlier and more organic movement, until even communica- 
tion was abandoned when Symbolism finally discarded the very rudiments 
of established syntax. What the present-day world, then, suffers from, ac- 
cording to Mr. Barzun, is not a surfeit of Romanticism and its legacies, 
but just the opposite, a lack of the robust, risk-assuming, confident, and 
creatively synthesizing spirit of the giants of the era lying between 1780 
and 1850. The ‘‘modern ego” is timid, without faith, fearing ridicule more 
than error, unproductive (“deliberate sterility... keeps Valéry’s and 
Eliot’s output so small” [p. 170]), morbidly self-conscious, hungry for even 
a meretricious Classicism if no other is obtainable (T. S. Eliot has “per- 
formed the delicate work of Murder in the Sacred Wood in the interests of 
peace and with pontifical dignity” [p. 181]). Finally, Mr. Barzun is certain 
that, in view of the great revolutions of the past century and a half, only a 
rebirth of spirit in terms of a genuine Romanticism can cope with the prob- 
lems arising from the emancipated masses, cultural nationalism, and vague 
religious desires. 

At least in academic circles Romanticism and the Modern Ego ought to be, 
and perhaps will be, one of the most discussed books of the year. Yet it 
will draw fire from many directions. As a series of lectures (delivered before 
the Lowell Institute), it has at times a brilliant superficiality, a tendency 
toward catchy generalizations, and an intellectual arrogance which will 








offend many. In a longer and more detailed study, the author would have 
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set fewer pitfalls for himself. For one thing, scholars in neo-Classicism will 
balk at Mr. Barzun’s summary treatment of it in Chapter III. Is it quite 
true that “Classicism must begin by making, by manufacturing, its unity”? 
Is it quite true, further, that ‘when this artificial unity has been enforced 
long enough to have become habitual, classicism pretends that it has been 
found ready-made in nature” (p. 56)? This sounds like something out of a 
class-room manual. Why does not Mr. Barzun allow for intrinsic Classicism 
as he does for intrinsic Romanticism? And why not admit that historical 
circumstances may favor it just as they sometimes favor Romanticism? The 
author elsewhere declares his independence from the “solemn scholarly 
definitions” of the English professors; yet before he terminates his discus- 
sion he has been obliged, directly or indirectly, to deal with the thirteen 
“whimsical and isolated preferences” by which the textbook makers try to 
analyze the complex phenomena of Romanticism. He superciliously derides 
the stock notion of a “romantic revolt” (p. 82); yet two pages later he 
writes: ‘‘To those who speak sneeringly of the ‘romantic revolt’ one may 
offer the answer of Liancourt to Louis XVI, ‘No Sire, it is a revolution’.” 
He wishes to rid literary criticism of the term “‘romantic” as applied to 
writers, preferring the longer form, “romanticist”; yet, unless I seriously 
misread him, he uses the former term in the fashion he deplores, on at least 
five pages (pp. 72, 125, 126, 127, 128). Early in his discussion he deprecates 
our longing for some simple resolution of Romanticism into some one or two 
basic characteristics; yet eventually he is driven to equate Romanticism 
roughly with “expansion within limits known and unknown,” just as Clas- 
sicism means “stability within known limits” (p. 58); still later he speaks of 
the “common feature of a pleasing irregularity” as marking the Romantic 
awakenings “throughout Europe” late in the 18th century (p. 76); and in 
still later pages (pp. 100, 111, 123), he admits “romantic coloring,” energy, 
and a craving for satisfying experience as noticeably common to manifesta- 
tions of the Romantic spirit. 

All this adverse comment, however, should not, and cannot, detract from 
the basic value of Mr. Barzun’s work. His acute mind readily shows, from 
its rich stores of literary and historical knowledge,' and by means of its 
striking skill in argument, that most of the recent attacks on Romanticism 
have been ill-informed, illogically conducted, and grotesquely misleading. 
Like Mr. Lucas seven years ago, he points out once more that romanticism 
is, in some degree, ingrained in all of us, and that our task should be, not 
that of eradication, but that of understanding, directing, and fostering such 
a creative and potent force in human affairs. 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


The Ohio State University 


BRIEF MENTION 


A Newman Treasury: Selections from the Prose Works of John Henry Cardi- 
nal Newman (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943), presenting ex- 
cellent choices to show Newman at his best and as fully as a single volume 


1 Many readers will find considerable enjoyment as well as illumination in the last third 
of the author’s book, supplementing the main discussion. Here in two long chapters, one finds, 
first, a list of typical definitions of “Romantic,” and next a rich store of “Notes and Refer- 
ences” which may be read either consecutively or as separate comments. 
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of ordinary size could do, is worthy of mention especially for its valuable 
introduction (pp. 1-32) and select bibliography (pp. 397-404). The well- 
annotated introduction by Professor Charles Frederick Harrold deals with 
Newman as man and mystery, his presiding themes, his methods and style, 
and his value today and tomorrow. In the preface appears a statement that 
Newman “stood for’ two things: ‘“‘the freedom and dignity of the human 
mind, and the sense of the supreme reality of God and one’s own soul.” 
About the second thing I raise no question. But about the first? That New- 
man worked faithfully in his own way toward improving the freedom and 
dignity of the mind I am confident (no matter whether his own way was 
wrong or right). I hesitate, however, to agree that he “stood for” such free- 
dom and dignity; and Professor Harrold later, in the introduction (pp. 8, 9, 
30), states, I find, that Newman’s “faith is so exuberant that intellect 
becomes merely the tool, the servant, of belief’; implies that Newman had 
a little “‘over-belief” at times, and was aware of it, perhaps; and declares 
that Newman was “‘in some ways too credulous,”’ that he “regarded rebellion 
against constituted powers as among the most reprehensible of sins” and 
‘“‘was unmoved by the great social problems of his day’ —a day when the 
constituted powers were being forced all too slowly to reduce as democracy 
increased. I am hesitant also to agree with the final implication, made 
through a quotation from T. S. Eliot, that the reading of Newman will 
provide ‘‘a satisfaction of the whole being.” Indeed, the editor had previ- 
ously said (p. 30) that Newman possessed defects. The introduction in its 
totality reminds one of the carefully phrased last sentence of Robert 
Shafer’s longer essay on this difficult-to-discuss author: “His words and acts 
may tell his real story brokenly and faultily, as human words and acts do, 
yet they tell the story of one who lived, not amongst shadows and dreams, 
but in the real world of moral experience and spiritual values, and who did 
what he could to fathom the meaning of that experience and so to live a 
consciously and distinctively human life.” The introduction succeeds in 
telling us of both the excellences and the weaknesses of Newman, and of 
the difficulties involved in understanding the great Cardinal and his work. 

The section on Newman’s methods and style is particularly good—is in- 
deed brilliant. Professor Harrold, now of the Ohio State University, an- 
nounces that he hopes to publish a volume on Newman’s development as a 
literary personality. Scholars will look forward justifiably to reading with 
profit this book. 

W. D. TEMPLEMAN 


A little serial devoted to the study and popularization of Pennsylvania 
German began publication in Bethlehem, Pa., in August, 1943: Der Penn- 
syluaanisch Deitsch Eileschpiggel. En Zeiding, Schwetzbrief un Blauderschtick 
far die Deitsche {for Scholars and Laymen]. It is edited by Professor J. 
William Frey, who has as his associates two other, already well-known, 
young scholars, Ralph C. Wood of Lehigh University and Alfred L. Shoe- 
maker. At present the Eileschpiggel (Eili for short) is a bi-monthly, with 
about twelve mimeographed pages to the number. Its aim is frankly to make 
friends and to increase the interest of Pennsylvania Germans in their lan- 
guage, literature, history, and folklore. Much of the contents is for the en- 
tertainment and enlightenment of non-academic readers, but a ‘‘Warte- 
Eck” is to serve “‘as an accumulative lexicon for P. Deitsch,” in which words 
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not contained in Lambert’s dictionary will be listed. Another department 
is the ‘Accumulative Bibliography” for books, pamphlets, and articles 
which have appeared since the publication of Professor Springer’s bibliog- 
raphy in the January, 1943, number of this journal. The sprightly Eile- 
schpiggel is wianing the cooperation of laymen and of older collectors and 
guardians of Pennsylvania German treasures and traditions. The names 
of the editors are no doubt a guarantee that the scholar will continue to 
find in this publication something for him too. Of course, this will depend in 
part upon the contributors. 
C. A. W. 
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